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ARIS._AGENT FOR THE READER, | 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 
ee Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
eview. 


ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Letpaig. and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 








ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tue Reaper, 

receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 

of Subscribers on account of THe Reaper, Annual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 





HE FAMILY OF THE LATE MR. 


WILLIAM SHOBERL:—An appeal is respectfully 
made to the generous sympathy of the press, and of the pub- 
lishing, bookselling, and stationery trades, on behalf of the 
widow and three unmarried daughters of the late Mr. William 
Shoberl, by whose recent death they are left totally unpro- 
vided for. Mr. Shoberl was for many years connected with 
the late Mr. Henry Colburn, the oqetness eer of Great 
Marlborough Street, during which period he arranged the 
Fairfax papers, and other similar collections, for publication. 
He was afterwards in business for himself in the same 
thoroughfare. Susscriprions in aid of Mrs. Shoberl’s 
endeavour to obtain a means of living for herself and 
daughters will be received at the 


Union Bank (Tempix Bar Brancn). 





EW ERA IN MINIATURE POR- 


TRAITURE.—The CASKET or CRYSTAL CUBE 
MINIATURES and LOCKETS (presenting a solid life-like 
bust in an enclosed cube of crystal), patented for Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and the United States. An ab- 
stract of the mode of obtaining this singularly beautiful 
result, read at the late meeting of the British Association 
by the inventor, Henry Swan, may be had, post free, together 
with terms of portraiture, on application to T. E. Golding, 
Secretary to the Casket Portrait Company, 40, Charing Cross. 
Cartes de Visite and Vignettes on the usual terms. 


From the Times, Sept. $, 1863. 


“Tur Britrisn AssocraTion.—In the Mathematical Section 
yesterday, a large number of papers were read, but only one 
was of any general interest. It was by Mr. H. Swan, and 
gave an account of a new invention in portrait-taking. By a 
peculiar arrangement of two rectan r prisms, the appear- 
ance of a perfectly solid figure is given to a picture, and 
portraits which were unsatisfactory on a flat surface, have so 
much expression thrown into them by this invention, as to 
become quite pleasing and truthful.” 


From the Standard, Sept. 29, 1863. 


“The casket portrait is a still further and more effective 
development of the photographic process than has yet been 
discovered—indeed, as far as tr realistic portraiture is 
desired, this method, which has been discovered by Mr. 
Swan, must meet the requirements of the most exacting in 
that style of individual representation. In that entirely new 
and original adaptation of optical illusion to the ordinary 
— taken the ecnogzeaeee the head and features of 

he sitter have all the distinctness and projection of a bust in 
marble, with the advantage of preserving the natural tints of 
the countenance in the most life-like manner.” 


From the Illustrated London News, Oct. 3, 1863. 


“A solid image of the sitter’s head is seen, looking with 
startling reality from the centre of a small cube of crystal, 
every feature standing out in as perfect relief as though 
chiselled by the hands of fairy sculptors. * * * Most people 
are fond of looking in the glass, but this portable and indelible 
spectrum, reflecting no mere fleeting image, but containing the 
actual, palpable form of humanity, is certainly a most startling 
novelty. Natural science is explaining illusions which for- 
merly gained the credit of beingsupernatural. This is an age 
less given to denying the existence of phenomena than to de- 
monstrate the why and the wherefore of their existence. 
How would it beif, after all, the a ce in Zadkiel’s 

c crystal, at which we have all mn laughing so much 
lately, had some ph sogzaante foundation, and the ‘man in 
armour,’ and ‘lady in the pink dress,’ were only ‘casket or 
crystal cube miniatures ?’’ 


From the Intellectual Observer, for November, 1863. 


the portraiture with life-like ve 
relief. You take up a small case, and 
appears to be a little window, and there stands or sits before 
u, in a pleasantly-lighted chamber, a marvellous effigy of a 
or gentleman, as the case be. The projection of the 
nose, the moulding of the lips, and all the gradations of con- 
tour, are as distinct as if an able sculptor had exercised his 
skill: but the hair and the fiesh are of their proper tint, and 
— whole has a singularly vital — i comfortable look. 


ordinary dress, and with Kom Toy ion, 9 pre- ~ 
, an c expression, was 
sented your eye. In addition to portraits destined for 
morocco cases, and of ordinary miniature sizes, much smaller 
ones are taken and mounted in ty pretty little 
caskets of fine gold. These form as elegant little shrines as 
ony lover coul = to are me omtisy of s= mistress, and 
ar surpass any other mode vised of connecting * 
traiture with ornamental jewellery.” * * * ad 


From the London Review, August 29, 1863. 


friends or relatives of whom we might 

special token of remembrance. They are set in a casket or 

grr thera igre Ga Vekae nto tie eae c 
es ° 

like bust is seen,” . . . 





ON SATURDAY, JANUARY 2npD, 


VOLUME III. OF 
“THE READER:” 


A REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND 
ART. 


Published on FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’Clock, 


Price Fourrence; STamreD, FIVEPENCE. 





The object of THE READER is to supply the long- 
felt want of a First-class Literary Newspaper, equal in 
literary merit and general ability to the political press of 
London, 


Without any wish to depreciate, the merits of other journals 
which have attempted a somewhat similar object, the Pro- 
prietors of THE READER considered that this object had 
not yet been attained; and the success of THE READER 
proves that in this opinion they were not singular, THE 
READER commands the services of distinguished writers 
in every branch of Literature and Science, so that each sub- 
ject is, as far as possible, treated by critics whose names 
cannot fail to carry weight on the special topic of which they 
write. The desire of the Proprietors is to have every work 
of note reviewed simply and solely on its own merits. Totally 
unconnected with any publishing firm, THE READER 
will show equal favour to all works of sterling worth, 
without caring through what channel they come before the 
public, and thus be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking 
public, 


In the arrangements of THE READER, the following 
system has been adopted. Each number contains a FULL 
AND DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETs published 
during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of 
pages, maps, &c. ALL WORKS ARE REVIEWED within a week 
or two of publication, either at length, or in a short notice. 
The especial attention devoted by THE READER to Foreign 
Literature, cnables its readers to keep themselves acquainted 
with every work of interest published on the Continent or 
in America, 

The vory inadequate manner in which THE PROGRESS OF 
Science, and THE LABOURS AND OPINIONS OF CUR SCIENTIFIC 
MEN, are recorded in the weekly press, and the want of a 
weekly organ which would afford scientific men a means of 
communication between themselves and with the public, 
have long been felt. They have been the subject of special 
consideration lately, by some of the leaders of Science in 
London, 


The Proprietors of THE READER, therefore, with a view 
to supply the deficiency, have extended the space they have 
hitherto devoted to Science to eight pages weekly, and most 
of our chief scientific men—especially the office-bearers of 
the different Societies—approving the plan, have expressed 
their willingness to avail themselves of the space thus placed 
at their disposal. Thus it is that, by the kind co-operation 
of the Secretaries, an OFFICIAL WEEKLY RECORD of the work 
done in the various Learned Societies is now presented to 
the public, 


In addition to this, the Transactions of the various Con- 
tinental and American Academies are copiously noticed; 
and a full WEEKLY SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, in 
which the workers themselves kindly render their valuable 
assistance, is given. 


Topics of Musicat, Artistic, or Dramatic interest, are 
discussed in THE READER in separate and original 
articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only valuable, 
but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by those persons 
unacquainted with the special subject. 


CORRESPONDENCE On all Literary and Scientific topics, from 
writers of note, finds a place in THE READER, 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Four Limes Or amen o.oo... ccc ceccscecssecsesesceesensscseseeee ‘ ri ‘ 
For every additional Line, Ruby Type..................... 0 0 6 
For Advertisements, not of a Literary Character, 
ERE ISG Soc ST EOL gS 
eo Lf EE ne | 


Across two Columns, one-third extra. 


DIsPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS ARE CHARGED ACCORDING TO 
THE SPACE OCCUPIED, 


Advertisements received till Seven o’clock on THURSDAY 
Evening 





LONDON: &, TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, a 





gy ee mee ee 








REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 
COLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London by 


ilway or " 

Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres, 
Catacomb i ia i - ve es £3 8s. od. 
Ground for Brick Vault for Six Coffins ai &7 7s. 0d. 

Ditto ditto Twelve ditto £10 10s, Od, 

Ditto Private Grave “7 ie a #2 15s. Od. 
Interment in Family Grave (no charge for 

am... oft <a fe ow, - ee 
Common Interment (including Desk Service) £0 lls, 0d, 


NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 
Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 





SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 

iho 
rov 8 he and collected. 

7 Every deneription of banking business conducted with Vic- 

toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 

through the Company’s Agents. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


NATIONAL SHAKESPEARE COM- 
MI 


TTEE., January 25, 1864, 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the SITE and 
MONUMENT COMMITTEES MEBRT on the 5th February 
(the day after the Meeting of Parliament). ista and others 
willing to submit su tions are in to forward the 
addressed to the Honorary Secretaries, 120, Pall Mall, 


same 
London. W. HEPWORTH DIXON 
yO ALLIWELL~ ’ } Hon. Secs. 








INTER EXHIBITION, 120, Pall-Mall. 
The ELEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
CABINET PICTURES by living British Artists is now 
OPEN from 9.30 a.m. to 5p.m. Admission, Is. ; catalogues, 6d. 





QOCcrEeTy OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
LI COLOURS. The ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION 
of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the Members is now 
OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall +. 9till dusk. Admis- 
sion Is. JOS. J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


R. F. PITMAN’S NEW SHORTHAND 

CLASS.—Names received at 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Terms for the Course, 7s.6d, The Art taught personally, or 
by Post, for One Guinea. 


HORTHAND may easily be acquired by 
READING “'THOMPSON’S PHONETIC HALF- 
HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS,” which, after a 
short practice, can be with the same ease as common 
print. Nol, which contains the remy is now published, 
— 6d., by post 7d. Prospectus of the “ Half-Hours,” one 
tamp. 


MANUAL OF ‘PHONOGRAPHY (on the principle of 
=e coves simultaneously with Consonants), free by 
post, 2s. 6d. 


J. Txompson, 119, Chancery Lane, London, 


ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS & CO. beg 

most tempocttaliy toinform the Musical Profession and 

the Heads of Schools that they are prepared to send out 

parcels of Music for selection, returns to be made at Mid- 

summer and Christmas. Terms (gratis and post free) on 
application. References solicited. 


6, New Burlington Street. 











BOOKS, BOOKS, BOOKS. 


D. DICKINSON has just issued a 


e CATALOGUE of SECONDHAND THEOLOGICAL 
and MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, w will be sent on 
receipt of one P Stamp. GOOD OLD BOOKS of all 


sorts hased for 
92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


HEAP SECOND -HAND BOOKS. — 


CaTaLocue No. 7, and free. G, Finpizey 
iwtnioniaas =“ F 


POSTAGE STAMPS, THEIR VALUES 


ND DEGREES OF RARITY. Order the New 
" ot _ gy) to en a ~ 2 cox 
5 . AVIE hich 
y Messrs. Betiars an i . 


t a . at _ 
information. Price ls ae 
, London, 








ways, Stamp Depots; or for 1s. 2d. b 
lisher. Joun Campus Horrex, 


NOTICE TO LITTLE MASTERS AND 
MISSES.—The entirely New Book 
Stories, “THE FAMILY FAIRY TALES; on, a = 
or STICKs FoR THE CHRISTMAS Fire.” by CHoLmon- 
yauny PENNELL, With some So Fioyeees - fet thasd 
" “King rmugger, oth reat Folks, is now 

~-¥ co 4s, 64. plain 5s. 6d. coloured, at all Booksellers’ 
and way Stations. 


London : Joux Campen Horren, Piccadilly. 


war WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
thought * occurring to literary men, 

doesialaun and persons of Sonera tabamtinte. An 

diate answer to the aay wey be obtained. A Specimen 

Boox or Types, and information for author, sent on 

tion, by RicuarnpD Barrett, 13, Mark Lane, London, 
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GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL BOOKS 
BY THE REV. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. 


The Fifth Edition, in 12mo., price 4s. Key, price 2s. 6d. 


A PROGRESSIVE GREEK DE- 


LECTUS, for the use of Schools. By the Rev. Henry 
Musenave Witxkrins, M,A., Fellow of Merton College, 





By the same Author, New Editions. 


PROGRESS GREEK ANTHOLOGY, on the same 
plan, and to follow in use the above, price 5s. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES in GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition. Crown §vo,, price 4s. 6d. 
Key, for Schoolmasters and Tutors only, price 2s. 6d. 
MANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo., price 7s, 6d. Key, for Tutors and 
Private Students, price 2s. 6d. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, intended chiefly for the 
Middle Classes of Schools. Heese. Edition. ~ price 
4s,6d. Key, for Schoolmasters and Tutors only, price 5s, 


MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo., price 5s, Kxy, for Tutors and Private 
Students, price 2s. 6d. 


NOTES for LATIN LYRICS, in use in Harrow, West- 
minster, and Rugby Schools. Sixth Edition, price 4s. 6d. 


LATIN ANTHOLOGY: a Progressive Reading-Book for 
Junior and Middle Classes. Nearly ready. 


London: Lonemayn, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARIES. 


The Seventh Edition, in post 8vo., price 10s. 6d., bound, 


NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 


of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. B 
Leon Conranseav, French Examiner for Military an 
Civil Appointments, &c. 


Also, by Mr, Conranseav, Second Edition, price 5s., 


POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY: being a careful 

Abri ent of the Author’s “ Practical nch and 
Dictionary,” retaining all the most useful features 
of the original work condensed into a much smaller 


volume 
Of these two works the larger | ginners, tourists, and travel- 
Pract ers, aims at the utmost con- 
intended mainly for the use of | ciseness of definition, while it 
retains for general use 
, together with | the features of accuracy, com- 
phrases and idioms | pleteness, and orderly ar- 
which are ex- ment to which the im- 
cluded from the plan of a/|m and enduring success 
ket volume, e Pocket | of the “ Practical Dictionary” 

ICTIONARY, adapted for be- | is fairly attributable. 


London: Loyeman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


s+. 
. 


FOR BOYS PREPARING FOR BUSINESS. 


The BOOKS of DAVID LINDSAY 


and SON, Mercnants, Lonpon;: Being an Illustration of 

Bookkeeping by Single Entry from apg nnd Business 

Life. Price 2s. 6d., cloth. By Nicnoxas Dickson. 

*,* This work is designed—not to teach a system of Book- 

* 
keeping in Schools, for that is all nonsense—but to prepare 
boys and poe ee for mercantile situations by putting into 
their hands.a ple outline of how money received or paid 
ry Aedes vk in the Cash Book ; how sales are recorded in 
the Book ; now purchases are treated in the Invoice 
Book ; and how a Balance Sheet is drawn out showing the 
Profit or Loss on business transactions, 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 











Now Ready, complete in One Volume, 8vo., price 16s., 
Reprinted from the Second Edition. 
Edited by the late J. Moornr Nexican, M.D. 


CLINICAL LECTURES ON THE 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. By the late Rozerr J. 
Graves, M.D., F.R.S. To which is d i 
oa Ma at 4 prefixed a Criticism 
Dublin: Fannin & Co., Grafton Street. 
London: Loneman & Co,; Simpxix, Marsnaut & Co. 





Just re Wend earn Fost Ore. Dp O64, with 


-Seven Wood Engra 
THE DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


By Fieerwoop Cuurcuaitt, M.D., Prof. of Mi 

and Diseases of Women atid Children to the King an 

Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland. 

Dublin: Fanxtw & Co., Grafton Street, 
London: Loneman & Co.; Simpxix, Mansuaut & Co. 





Just published, price 3s, 6d. ; per Post, 3s, 84., 
WORDS OF ADVICE TO YOUNG 


NAVAL OFFICERS. By E. A. Inoterretp, F.R.S., 

Royal Nay Author of “ Summer Search for Sit 
John Franklin, ew ppecrs st the Source of Terres- 
trial Magnetism,” “*‘ Maritime Warfare.” 


Wess and Hunt, 9, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
London: Loweman & Co.; Simpxim, Marsnatt & Co,; 
Hovtsron and Wrieat; E. Stranrorp; W. Auian & Co. 





Now Ready, fcap. 8vo., 2s. 6d., 
EFFIE CAMPBELL, AND OTHER 


POEMS. By Josrrn Truman. 
London: Lovyemayx, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


On Saturday next will be published, in One Volume, 8vo., 
price 16s., cloth, 
WAITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO 


ANTHROPOLOGY. Raived, from the First Votume 
of “* der ee, oe . Freperice 
woop, F.RS.L., F.G.S8., F. Honorary 
pistes ofthe Antreseaetinad sT, Hone 
London; Lonemax, Greex, & Co., Paternoster Row, 





THE READER. 


30 JANUARY, 1864. 











FROM 


WALTON AND MABERLY'S SCHOOL CATALOGUE. 





I. 
A HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 


From the EARLIEST RECORDS tothe PRESENT TIME, 
in one CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE. 
By Paruip Sarrn, B.A., 


One of the principal Contributors to the Dictionaries of Greek 
and Reman Be contioe Biography, and Geography. 


The Work will be divided into Three Periods, each com- 
plete in itself, and will form Eight Volumes in Demy Octavo. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. Two Volumes. 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY. Two Volumes. 


MODERN HISTORY. Four Volumes. 


It will be published in Monthly Parts, at 2s.; and Half- 
Yearly Volumes at 12s. 6d., cloth lettered. 
*,* Parts 1 to3 are now ready. 


Il. 
DR. LARDNER’S POPULAR SERIES 


Of Papers from the ‘“‘ Museum of Science and Art,” arranged 
according to SUBJECTS. Each subject, or group of subjects, 
illustrated by Engravings on Wood, com lete in itself, with a 
Title and Wrapper, price 6d. The following Subjects are 
already published :— 


HOW to OBSERVE the HEAVENS, &c. 6d. 

STEAM and STEAM-ENGINE. 6d. 

TIME, its Measure and Reckoning Ex- 
plained. 6d. 

The MICROSCOPE. 6d. 


CLOCKS and WATCHES — ELECTRO- 
MOTIVE POWER. 64. 


The ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH (Treble 
Number). 1s. 6d. 


The ALMANACK EXPLAINED. 6d. 
The PLANETS; are they Inhabited Worlds ? 


The POTTER’S ART. 6d. 


FIRST NOTIONS of GEOLOGY (Double 
Number). Is. 


COMETS and COMETARY INFLUENCES. 


MICROSCOPIC DRAWING and EN- 
GRAVING. 6d. 

The PRE-ADAMITE EARTH (Double 
Number). Is. 


EARTH, AIR, FIRE, and WATER. 6d. 
The LOCOMOTIVE and RAILWAY ACCI- 
DENTS. 6d. 


The EYE, MAGNIFYING GLASSES, 
SPECTACLES, and KALEIDOSCOPE. 6d. 
(To be continued.) 


*,.* A Prospectus, containing a complete List of Subjects, 
may be had on application. 


II. 
DR. SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORIES 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Feap. 8vo., cloth, red edges. 


ENGLAND. 68 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
ROME. 79 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
GREECE. 74 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, 


IV. 

LARGER HISTORIES FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 

Dr. SCHMITZ’S HISTORY of ROME. 


100 Illustrations. 21st Thousand. Small 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, Illustrated. Small8vo, {Jn the Press. 


We od 
DR. R. G. LATHAM’S WORKS. 


The ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Fifth 
Edition, revised and re-modelled. One Vol., 8vo., 18s. 


HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH . LAN- 
GUAGE. Fifth Edition. Smail 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. 
sete Thousand, revised and much enlarged, Small 8vo., 


A SMALLER ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By Dr. LatHam and Miss Maseriy. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo., 28. 6d. cloth, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


LOGIC in its APPLICATION to LAN- 
GUAGE. 12mo., 6s. 


ELEMENTS of COMPARATIVE PHILO- 
LOGY, 8vo., 2is, 


VI. 
MR, C. P. MASON’S WORKS. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Fourth Edition, 


12mo., 28. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS in ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


18mo., 9d. 
| GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS of SEN- 
TENCES, 12mo.,, ls, 





VII. 
DR. SMITH’S CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARIES. 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. By Various Writers, Second Edition, 
One thick Volume, 8vo., 42s. 

SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
poss ANTIQUITIES. New Edition. Crown Svo., 


DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By Various 
Writers. Complete in Three Volumes, 8vo., £5. 15s. 6d, 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of BIO- 
GRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY, Fifth 
Edition. 750 Illustrations. §8vo., 18s. 

SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 
BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY. 
New Edition, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
GEOGRAPHY. By Various Writers. Two Volumes, 
Svo., £4, 

VIII. 


GREEK AND LATIN AUTHORS, 
Edited by DR W. SMITH. 


PLATO. The APOLOGY of SOCRATES, 


the CRITO, and Part of the PHAXDO; with Notes in 
English from Staulbaum, Schleiermacher’s Introductions. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo., 5s, 
TACITUS, GERMANTA, AGRICOLA, 


and First Book of the ANNALS. With English Notes. 
Third Edition, 12mo., 5s. 


Ix. 
ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW AND 
GREEK CONCORDANCE. 


The HENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW and 


CHALDEE CONCORDANCE of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT. An Attempt at a Verbal Connection between 
the Original and the English Translation. With Indexe 
a list of Proper Names, and their Occurrences, Secon 
Edition, revised. Two Volumes, royal 8yo., £3. 188, 6d, 


The ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CON- 


CORDANCE of the NEW TESTAMENT. An Attempt 
at a Verbal Connection between the Greek Original and 
the English Translation, Third Edition, royal 8vo., 


£2. 2s. 

“No other work exists in our lan affording the same 
facilities to one who desires to search the original Scriptures, 
nor any work rendering so simple and so secure the business 
of Bible interpretation. The entire book is a marvel of 
industry, and from the care and the scholarship which have 
been brought to its preparation, there is no risk of its ever 
losing the high place which it has already secured amongst 
modern contributions to sacred literature,’’—Rev, Dr. James 
Hamiiton in the “ Weekly Review.”’ 


x. 
DR. LARDNER’S WORKS. 
HANDBOOK of NATURAL PHILOSO- 


PHY. 1334 Cuts. Complete in Four Volumes, 20s, 
*.* Also in Volumes, separately, as under :— 


MECHANIOS, | is. 

HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS, and 
HEAT. 5s. 

OPTICS. is. 

ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and 
ACOUSTICS. 5s. 


HANDBOOK of ASTRONOMY. Second 


Edition. Edited by Epwin Duwxin, F.R.A.8., of the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 37 Plates and 100 Wood 
Engravings. Small Svo. 7s. 6d 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for SCHOOLS, 
Fourth Edition. 328 Illustrations. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY for SCHOOLS. 
Second Edition. 190 Dlustrations. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


ANIMAL PHYSICS; or, the Body and its 
Functions Familiarly Explained, 520 Illustrations, Smail 
8vo. Two Volumes, 7s. 


XI. 
PROFESSOR NEWTH’S WORKS. 


ELEMENTS of MECHANICS, includin 
HYDROSTATICS; with numerous Examples. Thi 
Edition, Small 8vo., 88, 6d. 


FIRST BOOK of NATURAL PHILO- 
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BISHOP COLENSO’S TRIAL. 


EOPLE are interested more immediately 
in the legal question raised by the pro- 
ceedings at Cape Town which led to the 
condemnation of Bishop Colenso and his 
solemn deposition from the office of Bishop 
by the sentence of his metropolitan, Bishop 
Gray, on the 16th of December. Are the 
proceedings and the sentence valid, or are 
they, as was protested on the spot by Bishop 
Colenso’s representative, ‘‘a nullity, yoid of 
all force and effect”? This is an important 
question as regards the constitution of the 
Church of England in the colonies, and no 
less important as regards the constitution of 
the Church of England generally. The pre- 
vailing opinion, we belieye, is, or at least 
was some time ago, that no power in the 
Church can touch Bishop Colenso. By the 
terms of his appointment to the Bishopric of 
Natal, it is said, he became subject to his 
metropolitan to the same extent and in the 
same manner as bishops at home are subject 
to their metropolitans; but then, by the 
present law of the Church, it is said, the 
power of metropolitans at home over their 
nominally subject bishops is entirely in 
nubibus—so that each English bishop at the 
present moment is really independent. Is 
this the case? If it is, the Church of Eng- 
land is in a condition that was not suspected 
—broken up into as many possible realms as 
there are bishops. What has yet to ensue 
from the trial and sentence at Cape Town will 
determine the question. Bishop Gray, waiv- 
ing in this particular case any right of 
absolute decision that might belong to him- 
self, allowed an appeal, within fifteen days, 
to the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
wr gt A but, as such an rte on 
behalf of Bishop Colenso by his agent would 
have involved an acknowledgment of the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop’s Court at Cape 
Town, it is to be supposed that none was 
made. Whether, therefore, Bishop Colenso 
is now legally deprived of his episcopal office 
is a question that will probably rest with the 
civil courts, and will not be decided by them 
for a year or two. 
But there are other impressions made by 
the proceedings at Cape Town than this one 
of uncertainty as to the state of the law, | 











We see here three of the bishops of our colony 
in Southern Africa—and, doubtless, the other 
bishops of the colony who were unable to be 
present would have agreed with them—coming 
to a decided judgment on the pounibaltty ee 
the Church of England should retain within 
her pale a man of Bishop Colenso’s opinions. 
They have no hesitation on the subject. 
They know distinctly that the opinions held 
by Bishop Colenso are opinions which the 
Church of England cannot allow to be held 
by any clergyman wearing her garb. They 
find that, in a certain number of points, he 
differs so fundamentally from the established 
creed of the Church that the Church has no 
option but to cast him out. He does not 
believe, they say, in the doctrine of the 
Atonement; he attaches no such meaning as 
the Church requires to the doctrine of Justi- 
fication; he is wrong as to the necessity of 
the Sacraments, and as to the salyability of 
those who never heard of them; he does not 
believe in that doctrine of the eternity of 
future punishment which the Church unmis- 
takably declares to be her doctrine; he has 
impugned the claims of the Holy Scriptures 
to be the Word of God in the sense in which 
the Church understands that term; he has 


disowned the Church’s view of inspiration,’ 


and has maintained that certain of the 
canonical books contain errors, legends, and 
incredible statements; he has virtually 
assailed the Divinity of Christ by imput- 
ing to him ignorance and error; and he 
has depraved, impugned, and _ otherwise 
brought into disrepute the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, On all. these points the 
Colonial Bishops have no doubt. Haw, what 
strikes one first in this is the superior deci- 
siveness of these Bishops away in Africa, as to 
what the Church can or ought to allow on 
these points, as compared with the opinion of 
the clergy at home. Doubtless a large pro- 
portion of the clergy at home—probably 
the great majority—think exactly as the 
Colonial Bishops do, and approve with their 
whole hearts the sentence declaring Bisho 

Colenso unfit to remain in the Church. Bot 

Houses of Convocation have denounced his 
opinions. Many of the Bishops have forbid- 
den him their dioceses, and the body of them 
have signified their belief in the inconsistency 
of his opinions with his office by a collective 
request that he would resign. The proba- 
bility is that, had it been possible to bring 
Bishop Colenso to trial before any number of 
IEinglish Bishops, or any large court com. 
posed of the English clergy, the issue of the 
trial would have been the same in substance 
as atthe Cape. But it is known that there 
are at least a scattered minority among the 
clergy in England—including, perhaps, one 
or two of the Bishops—who would have 
stopped short of any such judgment. 
It is known that, even among those 
clergymen who have pronounced Bishop 
Colenso’s views to be wrong and mischievous, 
and have appeared as antagonists to him in 
print, there are some who would hesitate to 
commit themselves to the assertion that the 
prosecution of the inquiries in which Bishop 
Colenso is engaged, or even his particular 
present conclusions in these inquiries, are in- 
compatible with the degree of theological 
liberty allowed by the Church of England to 
her clergy. Hence the decision at Cape Town 
comes as a colonial definition of the extent of 
theological liberty allowed in the Church of 
England more strict and emphatic in its 
nature than any that has yet been formally 
promulgated within the mother-church, 
This appears more especially when the par- 
ticular heresies charged against Bishop Co- 
lenso by the Cape Rishope, and on which 
Bishop Gray delivered his judgment, are exa- 
mined. ere are at least some of those 
clergymen in England that would go dead 
against Bishop Colenso in the main, who 
would yet, by their own confession, be liable 
to deposition themselves on some one or two 
of the points decided by the Cape Bishops, 
And so, all in all, the Cape Trial only brings 
out into fresh light that extraordinary pre- 
sent condition of the Church of England which 
has been now for many months the subject 
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of conversation among the laity, and of com- 
ment by the public press. Anyhow, the 
Church of England is—if not, as the Bishop 
of London declared it to be, the broadest 
Church in thé world—at least the broadest 
body, calling itself a Church, within the 
Three Kinglee. But, even within this 
Church, there is becoming more and more ap- 
parent a division of the clergy into two por- 
tions—a great present majority who have 
marked out in their own mind a clear inter- 
pretation of the Articles of the Church, any 
transgression of which is heresy, and ought 
to be followed by expulsion from the Church ; 
and a minority who are for allowing, 
within the bounds of the national Church, 
unlimited or almost unlimited inquiry in 
any speculative direction whatever, and what- 
ever opinions the inquiry may end in. 
It is this extraordinary present condition of 
the Church that imparts the chief interest, 
among many of the most intellectual of the 
laity, to the controversy respecting Bishop 
Colenso. ‘The first impression among the 
class of the*laity we now have in view un- 
doubtedly was that Bishop Colenso ought to 
quit the Church—that the Church could not, 
by its constitution, hold him; that he had 
come to conclusions the supposition of whose 
compatibility with his position as a Church- 
clergyman was like an outrage on all prece- 
dent and on the plain meaning of words and 
formulas. But, as the controversy rolled on, 
and as Bishop Colenso himself seemed to 
announce, by his determination to remain 
in the Church till he should be legally ejected, 
a larger ulterior view than was at first seen, 
lay opinion, in the quarters we speak of, both 
altered its tone and became more intensely 
interested. It seemed, that Bishop Colenso 
had conceived, and was prepared to fight out 
in his own person, a national possibility, in 
the shape of a State-Church, such as had 
never before been dreamt of—to wit, a Church 
the officials of which, if performing the rites 
of worship established by law, might hold and 
publish any opinions whatsoever. Many of 
the laity, and especially of the scientific and 
speculative laity, pricked up their ears at 
this. A State-Chureh which should consist 
simply of a body of intellectual and educated 
men, parochially distributed, and performing 
certain ceremonial duties, but entitled to 
think what they pleased and to write what 
they pleased on any subject—a State-Church 
in which the word ‘‘ heresy” should be un- 
known—this did seem a new conception. 
‘‘Ah, this is what Bishop OColenso is try- 
ing,” the laymen in question said; ‘‘ well, 
that alters the case; that is a kind of State- 
Church we never thought of; but, if it could 
be brought about—if there could be a State- 
Church, in which Darwin, and Huxley, and 
Sir Charles Lyell might, if they chose, be 
ministers, without the slightest necessity of 
being one atom less Darwin, and Huxley, 
and Sir Charles Lyell than they are in their 
present position—why, that would be a kind 
of State-Church to which none of our pre- 
vious criticisms of churches would be ap- 
plicable, and which would put a new face 
upon matters. And it is this that Bishop 
Colenso is driving at, is it ? Well, the notion 
is sucha novelty that we are rather staggered, 
and cannot make up our minds on the instant 
whether the thing is desirable—whether we 
ought to wish Bishop Colenso success in his 
attempt to revolutionize the Church of ~e- 
land, or whether we ought to wish him to 

as one of ourselves and without those bonds. 
At all events, we perceive now what new 
national possibility he may have in view in 
remaining within the Church until the law 
forcibly removes him.” Such, we say, is the 
state of opinion in very influential lay quar- 
ters. There are hundreds who, if they were 
to speak out, would have to avow that it is. 
Whether Bishop Colenso is, in his own heart, 
the champion of such a new national pos- 
sibility as is thus seen by some looming 
through the mist of the controversy he has 
raised, may admit of question. It is certainly 
difficult, however, to fancy a form of specula- 
tive heterodoxy which Bishop Colenso would 
treat as Bishop Gray has treated him, Bishop 
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Colenso condemning any man whatever for 
heresy is a notion which the imagination 
refuses to conceive. Probably, therefore, 
Bishop Colenso’s ideal of the Church of 
England of the future is not very far short 
of that above described, which some minds 
among the laity (perhaps also among the 
clergy) have conceived with a pleasant 
astonishment. 

Another thing in the proceedings at the 
Cape is calculated to impress the popular 
sentiment. Although the sentence of depo- 
sition has been pronounced on Bishop Colenso, 
he is allowed till the 4th of March in London, 
and till the 16th of April at the Cape, to 
retract his erroneous opinions—in which case 
the sentence will not take effect, and he will 
remain a bishop. The granting of such a 
time of penitence, the assigning in this way 
of a date within which a condemned heretic, 
if he makes a full recantation, will be received 
back with open arms by his judges, is, we 
suppose, a traditional formality. But, though 
it may be all in order, it strikes the intel- 
ligence of our day with a kind of ghastly 
effect. The universal stomach rises at it 
with that kind of sickening which is pro- 
duced by all hideously false phrases used, 
for formality’s sake, after the time to which 
they belonged. Recantation! There was a 
time, perhaps, when the hideous vileness, the 
sense of blasphemous absurdity, which we 
now attach to the term, did not attach to it. 
When the condemned heretic was in his cell ; 
when the thought of his coming agonies in 
the slow fire proved too much for weak flesh 
and blood; and when, in the midst of this 
thought, there would come the doubt whether, 
after all, the processes of his own mind might 
not have been wrong, and whether, in per- 
sisting against the vast authority that had 
condemned him, he might not be opposin 
an aggregate conviction of truth, compare 
with which his puny reasonings were as 
nothing—then, perhaps, Recantation had a 
kind of meaning which the world could 
apprehend without absolute disgust. At 
the worst, one could pardon much to 
the pusillanimity or the hypocrisy that 
was caused by the near horror of a 
painful death. But now! What is the 
word “recantation” now but an insult to 
the very conditions amid which we live ? 
That, if a man has used certain words to 
which a certain meaning is attached which 
he never meant to be attached to them, he 
shall have an opportunity of disowning the 
pa em, and explaining his words—this is 
intelligible. But that it should be conceived, 
or that any formality of charity should as- 
sume it as conceivable, that a condemned 
heretic can in four months unpick his 
reasonings for a mile or two back until he 
arrives at the point where their deviation 
from common opinions began—to this we 
know not what to say. Dr. Colenso, in his 
present circumstances, is certainly not likely 
to avail himself of the opportunity of grace 
offered. But if, by a wild supposition, he 
were to do so, how the very stars would 
wink and the church-steeples nod at the 
spectacle of the Joy of his brother bishops on 
receiving him back again ! 


— 
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AMERICAN WAR-LITERATURE. 
Rise and Fall of the Model Republic. By James 
Williams. (Bentley.) 
The Cotton Trade. By G. McHenry. (Saunders, 
Otley,& Co.) =e 
Annals of the Army of the Cumberland. (Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott.) 
Anti-Slavery Cause in America and its Martyrs. 
By Eliza Wigham. (Bennett.) 
Dan to Beersheba, (Chapman and Hall.) 
Horrors of the Virginian Slave Trade. (Bennett.) 
VERYTHING connected with the New 
Ai World, according to the American faith, 
is bigger than anything of the same kind ever 
seen before. Certainly the literature of the 
war is greater in bulk than that which any 
other war has ever produced. Weekly, there 








‘filled the post of United States, or, as he 





accumulate upon our table a whole host of | 
histories, novels, and pamphlets, all bearing | 
on the question of this vast civil conflict. 
That any of them are of great permanent 
value we should not venture to say. It is too 
early yet to write philosophically, or even 
impartially, about the causes of secession or 
the chances of the war. While men are 
fighting for life or death, for national great- 
ness, if not for national existence, it 1s not 
likely that any writer should arise cool and 
calm enough to take a broad view of the 
events he describes; and it is still more cer- 
tain that, if such a writer could be found, he 
would find no public to listen to him. The 
vast literature, of which the works that head 
our article are but a fews waifs and strays, 
will, we fancy, disappear from existence, as 
soon as the war is over, to give place to works 
of a higher standard merit. From these im- 
perfect and incoherent fragments of litera- 
ture the future chronicler of this grand 
struggle will, however, be able to gather 
evidence as to what was the condition of 
contemporary feeling during the period it is 
his lot to pourtray. 

The author of the ‘‘ Rise and Fall of the 
Model Republic” is a gentleman who once 


prefers to call it, American minister at the 
Court of Constantinople. To do Mr. Wil- 
liams justice, he has a genuine claim to the 
title of American, and does not degrade 
himself, like many Southern partisans, by 
intemperate abuse of the government he once 
served, and the country which he formerly 
represented. On the contrary, he still be- 
lieves that the Union ‘‘ was a magnificent 
structure erected under the guidance of pa- 
triotic and wise counsels.” He utterly re- 
pudiates the notion that its fall was due to 
any inherent defect in its democratic cha- 
racter; and, in fact, he hardly attempts to 
disguise his conyiction that secession, how- 
ever inevitable, was a national calamity. 
Mr. Williams reminds us of some old French 
refugee who believed that the Revolution 
might have been averted if Louis XVI. had 
but had resolution enough not to summon 
a parliament. If only people would have 
kept quiet, and the old democratic party 
had been allowed to have its own way in the 
Union, Lincoln never would have been 
elected, secession would not have broken 
out, and the Union might have gone on for 
ever. Everything in this world would have 
been different but for-some fatal ‘‘if;” and 
we are afraid Mr. Williams has not contri- 
buted greatly to the discovery of the causes 
which led to the fall of the Model Republic 
by declaring that there never would have 
been a fall at all if Abolitionist doctrines 
had not obtained a hold on Northern minds. 
Still, for an advocate of secession, Mr. 
Williams is not very intemperate in his 
defence of the peculiar institution. The 
tenour of his argument goes to prove, not 
that slavery is not a bad thing, but that the 
slaye-owning States can plead many excuses 
for their retention ofan eyilsystem. Mr. Wil- 
liams’s principles being admitted, he argues 
from them fairly and temperately, and on 
some points he shows an unusual candour. 
Such, for instance, is his explanation of the 
fact that there is less popular antipathy to 
the negro in the South than in the North :— 


The negro is treated in the Free States with 
much more rigour, and is repelled from all asso- 
ciation or contact with much stronger evidences 
of disgust than is observable in the Slave States. 
This, however, is not to be attributed to any 
radical divergence of opinion or feeling. The 
natural antipathy of both, under similar circum- 
stances, would be similarly developed. But in the 
Slave States the white man has not hitherto had 
occasion to fear that the African will ever aspire 
to be his equal, while in the North the legal bar- 
riers have been to a certain extent removed, and 
the white man does not know at what hour some 
other change in the laws may bring them nearer 
together. Hence he is constantly impelled to the 
manifestation of that repugnance which, founded 
in his nature, has been magnified by education 
into a controlling sentiment. 


To Mr. McHenry we cannot give the 





same amount of confidence as we do to Mr. 
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Williams. The author of ‘The Cotton 
Trade” is a red-hot secessionist of Mr. 
Spence’s stamp, but not of that gentleman’s 
intellectual calibre. This work opens with a 
lengthy epistle to Mr. Gregory, M.P., urging 
him to renew his efforts for the recognition 
of the Confederacy, followed by a dozen 
tedious articles on the cotton staple, Mr. 
Bright’s speeches, the origin of slavery, and 
the depravity of the North. There is very 
little new in this dreary partisan manifesto, 
and what is new is of doubtful truth. The 
purport of this treatise may be guessed from 
the following words, in which he sums up 
his testimony in favour of slavery :— 

The writer of these pages was born, and has 
resided nearly all his life in Pennsylvania, where 
exists the largest community of free negroes in the 
world, and he can testify tothe gradual decay in 
their health and morals as slavery disappeared 
from the neighbourhood. Neither the laws of the 
land, nor public societies for his benefit, prevent 
the African from degenerating: nothing but the 
controlling influence of a master will keep him 
from sinking to that barbarous condition which is 
his natural state. Notwithstanding the attentions 
and care bestowed upon them by the Quakers, the 
negroes congregate in certain districts of Phila- 
delphia, live in hovels, and behave in the most 
disreputable manner. 


To read through the ‘‘ Army of the Cum- 
berland”’ requires an intense interest in the 
minutiz of the war which an Englishman 
cannot be expected to possess. Eyen in 
America, few persons, we should think, could 
peruse it with any interest except those whose 
sons, or brothers, or kindred were in some 
way connected with this portion of the Iederal 
army. Brigadier-General T. St. Clair Mor- 
ton, and his staff officers Pearsall, Lamberson, 
Pelham, and Mansfield, are, we have no doubt, 
gentlemen of high ability and courage, but 
we really cannot find any interest in a bio- 
graphical sketch of their lives. Friends of 
Lieutenant Kilburn W. Mansfield will learn 
with satisfaction that he— 
is a native of Stanbridge, Canada East, and is 
twenty-six years old. His residence is in Otsego, 
Michigan, where, before the rebellion, he was a law- 
student. October 24, 1861, he enlisted in the 
13th Michigan Volunteers as a private. He served 
through Buell’s campaigns, ana was in the battles 
of Shiloh, Stevenson, Alabama, and Stone River. 


But, unless the officers of the Cumberland 
army have an extensive acquaintance in the 
United Kingdom, the records of their prowess 
are not likely to find many readers in Eng- 
land. Details of the domestic life and history 
of the Federal officers are given with a frank- 
ness surprising to any one unacquainted with 
American journalistic-literature. Of General 
Rosecrans we are told that 

This faith in God and His goodness is the 
result of many years’ belief in the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church, and of participation in its rites. 
His parents were Episcopalians, and he was bred 
to that faith, but embraced Catholicism while a 
student at West Point—as was also done about 
the same time by his brother, now Bishop of 
Cincinnati, and one of the pillars of that Church 
in the West. While thus a devoted and earnest 
Catholic, the general is no bigot. Hus religion is 
a personal matter, and is not intruded upon others, 
he respecting the reasonable views of all, while 
adhering strictly to his own. His staff embraces 
religionists of various denominations and creeds, 
there being upon it but a single Catholic. In the 
walks of home life he inclines to associates of pure 
mind and refined understanding, as most con- 
genial to his taste. In time of war he wisely ex- 
tends this preference, and, while he has due regard 
for intelligence and purity, is not unmindful of 
the brightness and beauty of the rough diamond, 
and delights to call around him the bold and 
daring. 

The work, we should add, is beautifully 
printed and illustrated. 

The ‘‘ Anti-Slavery Cause in America and 
its Martyrs” is written by a lady, Eliza 
Wigham, whose name is well known amongst 
Abolitionists. Itsliterary meritsare not great, 
and the book pre-supposes a minute acquaint- 
ance with American politics. The work, 
however, will furnish valuable information 
to those who desire to understand the real 
causes of the contest which is now raging 
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between North and South. The record of 
the persecutions, and sufferings, and oppres~ 
sion which the early advocates of emancipa- 
tion underwent is a very remarkable one. 
After reading it, any candid observer will 
find no difficulty in understanding how the 
reckless insolence of the pro-slavery party, 
and their persistent attempts to put down 
all discussion in the Free States, gradually 
created an intense indignation in the North 
which gave rise to the Republican party. A 
Northerner might look on Wendell Phillips 
and Lloyd Garrison as fanatics, and yet, as a 





free man, he could not but resent bitterly an | 


attempt on the part of the South to suppress 
their opposition by methods fatal to the very 
principles of freedom of speech and opinion. 


_wonderfully accurate and life-like. 


The pages of this little book are filled with | 


hundreds of anecdotes like the following :— 


In the month of July 1835, one of the students, 
Amos Dresser, travelled southwards from Cincin- 
nati, for the purpose of selling Bibles and a few 
other books, to raise a little money to assist in his 
education. At Nashville, Tennessee, he was 
arrested on suspicion of being an abolition agent— 
a groundless charge, as he had neither spoken to 
slaves nor distributed books among free people of 
colour. He was brought before a committee of 
vigilance, consisting of sixty-two of the principal 
citizens, of whom seven were elders of the Presby- 
terian Church. His trunk was examined, and in 
it were found three anti-slavery volumes, put in 
for his own reading, and a few abolition news- 
papers, used as stuffing to prevent the books rub- 
bing against each other; his private journal and 


letters were also examined, but the mayor had | © : : 
| tionally kind or another exceptionally cruel. 


difliculty in deciphering them: he, however, put 
them down, observing that they were “ evidently 
very hostile to slavery.” As Amos Dresser had 
not anticipated any very serious issue to his trial, 
he was a good deal horrified on learning that his 
judges were debating whether his sentence should 
be thirty-nine lashes or a hundred (the latter 
number is considered fatal), or death by hanging. 
All the time the committee agreed that he had 
broken no law, but asserted the necessity of making 
law for the occasion, to protect slavery against 
attacks from opinion. Dresser was found guilty 
of three things: of belonging to an abolition 
society in another State, of having books of an 
anti-slavery tendency in his possession, and of 
being believed to have circulated some of these in 
his travels. Ife was sentenced to the moderate 
penalty of receiving twenty lashes in the market- 
place; and there, by torch-light, just as the chimes 
were ushering in the Sabbath morning, this brutal 
punishment was inflicted. 

That daily instances of tyranny such as this 
should have stirred up the North to get rid 
of the yoke slavery imposed upon it is a fact 
intelligible enough to any one who knows the 
character of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

** Dan to Beersheba,” unless we are much 
mistaken, is the work of a young American 
authoress who has written frequently in the 
Atlantic Monthly.’ This lady was born 
in a Slave State, of Northern parents. 
Her family, like so many of those in the 
border States, has been divided in this civil 
war, some of its members siding with the 
J*ederals, and others serving in the armies of 
the Confederacy. In consequence, her own 
sympathies are shared pretty equally between 
the contending parties; and she writes with 
an impartiality hardly to be expected from 
an American writer. Itis a curious symptom 
of that friendliness of feeling towards the 
South, which has hitherto survived all the 
animosities caused by the war, that at this 
moment, in the very crisis of a deadly 
struggle, a novel should be published in the 
North, for Northern circulation, in whose 
pages not one unkind word is uttered against 








the South, and in which several of the heroes | 


are slaye-owners. Slavery is a bad institu- 
tion in Miss Harding’s eyes, not so much on 
account of its abstract wickedness, still less 
because of its habitual cruelty—whose exist- 
ence she denies—as by reason of the waste 
and misery and degradation produced by a 
false system of labour. 
that slavery is an evil, and her experience 
leads her to believe that slavery is not 
ordinarily so cruel an institution as books 


like ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin” would represent | 
it; and she has not logical power enough to | 
perceive that these two facts are perfectly 


Her reason tells her | 





consistent with each other. Seeing clearly 
that slavery is the cause of the whole war, she 
yetcannot quite makeup hermind that it must 
have been so by the irresistible logic of facts. 
However, even with regard to the professed 
Abolitionists, towards whom she entertains a 
natural and feminine dislike, she shows a 
fairness and a power of appreciating motives 
of which she disapproves, very rare amongst 
her countrywomen, and, for that matter, 
amongst her countrymen. The novel itself 
is very pleasant reading ; and, if the descrip- 


tions of Southern life are as true as her 


sketches of Northern society, they must be 
Why 
the book is called ‘‘ Dan to Beersheba” we 
confess ourselves unable to discover. 

‘“‘TDi,” or ‘* The Horrors of the Virginian 
Slave Trade,”’ belongs to the ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” order of literature, or rather to the 
class of novels which sprung up in imitation 
of Mrs. Stowe’s remarkable novel. The 
story professes to be that of an escaped Vir- 
ginian slaye who has recently come over to 
England. The narrative would be much 
more effective if it was told without com- 
ment and without any attempts at fine 
writing. Unfortunately, Mr. Simpson, who 
has compiled the story from the lips 
of the slave Diana, has not been con- 
tent to tell it simply, and has given us 
absolutely no evidence of the accuracy of 
her statements. Moreover, the question of 
the merits or demerits of slavery does not 
depend on whether one master was excep; 


We have always doubted whether books of 
the ‘‘Di” stamp have not done as much 
harm as good to the cause of emancipation. 
Still it would be well if Southern partisans, 
who believe that slavery is a beneficent in- 
stitution, would consider what must be a 
system under which such a state of things 
as is described in this little book is possible 
even as an exception. 

Meanwhile, a perusal of the works we have 
selected out of a host of others will impress 
upon the reader one conclusion, that, right 
or wrong, wisely or foolishly, the slavery 


question is at the bottom of the war now 
waging. 5. D. 





THE CITIES OF THE PAST. 
The Cities of the Past. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

RAVEL may be enumerated among those 
pursuits insensibly exalted into arts by 

the refined’complexity of modern civilization. 
The ancient voyager was content with a sim- 
ple description of the pyramid he saw, or the 
unicorn it behoved him to have seen. Strabo 
isas matter-of-fact as a catalogue—tho in- 
imitable Herodotus as artlessly objective as a 
schoolboy. Modern travellers are generally 
subjective, unless when persons of no educa- 
tion, or the first explorers of savage regions, or 
mere compilers of statistical information. It 
is hardly more their object to describe the 
scenery on which they have gazed than to 
reproduce the impression which their own 
minds received from the spectacle. No longer 
the cold external critic of nature and art, the 
writer has become the docile mouthpiece of 
their inspiration. In perusing Miss Cobbe’s 
pages, for example, we scarcely appear to 
be occupied with a systematic account of 
Athens, Baalbec, or Cairo. We rather seem 
to hear from the city itself—‘‘ Thus and thus 
do I impress a mind of such an order.” It is 
needless to observe that these records of sub- 
jective experience are of very dissimilar yalue; 
the most exquisitely cut seal may be impressed 
upon clay as readily asupon wax. But, when 
the material corresponds in some measure 
to the die, the result is frequently of rare 
beauty and interest. > 
the sun is revealed by the analysis of the 
solar spectrum, so the eternal ideas of which 
natural beauties and the sublime creations of 
human genius are alike the interpreters are 
not least fitly apprehended in the hues of 


thought and feeling imparted by them to an 


enthusiastic, or a reverently contemplative, 
or, it may be, a tranquilly analytic, but at 


_ all events an appreciative spirit. 
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As the constitution of | 


The fine mind of Miss Cobbe is —S 
adapted to become the recipient of suc 
ennobling influences; and what is readil 
received is firmly retained, and retraced wit 
graphic effect. In her former admirable 
work, the ‘‘ Essay on Intuitive Morals,” the 
authoress’s mind appeared to us of somewhat 
too exclusively ethical a cast—moreconversant 
with the grand, but colourless formule of 
natural law than with the rich development 
of Nature herself in the visible creation. 
Kither this austere raiment of thought was 
merely assumed as appropriate to the occasion, 
or the experiences of travel have served to 
harmonize its contour and enrich its hues, 
while leaving the soundness of the original 
texture intact. We certainly were not pre- 
pared for the fancy and emotional warmth 
manifested in this unpretending little work. 
There can hardly be a lovelier thought than 
this, or at the same time one more just and 
adapted to sustain the strictest scrutiny of 
criticism :— 

Methinks, if there were no other proofs in the 
world of God’s goodness, the flowers would supply 
them in abundance. Answer it to thyself, poor 
soul, that doubtest of His love, that darest not 
trust the yoice in thine own heart telling tnee that 
thy Father in heaven is a// which that heart can 
adore. Why has He made these flowers? why 
does He send to thee these /ittle joys, as gentle 
and unnoticed often as a mother’s kiss upon a 
sleeping child? There is not, it would seem, a 
conceivable reason to be given for the existence of 
flowers (at least for their beauty and perfume), 
other than the intention to provide for man a pure 
and most delicate pleasure. Geologists tell us 
that in the earlier epochs there are few traces of 
flowers; such as there were being small, and 
probably of the secondary colours, mere vessels 
for the ripening of the seeds. Only when the 
human era approached the order of the rosacew 
appeared, the fruit-trees with their luxurious 
burdens, and all our brightest and sweetest 
flowers, till ‘‘ the wilderness rejoiced and blossomed 
as the rose.” 


Hero is another natural analogy, similar in 
scope, in eloquence, and in justice :— 

Doubtless, if we could stand—as so many brave 
hearts have striven to do—beside the fount of the 
Nile, it would be hard to think that little trickling 
stream was actually the same as the great river of 
Egypt, and that it should grow and swell deeper 
and stronger, receiving the floods of heaven and 
the tribute of earth, till at last it should roll in 
resistless seas of water, bearing fertility and 
blessing over all the land. Hardly could we bring 
ourselves to call that poor weak rill the Nile! 
But before one eye at least in the universe the 
feeble spring and the mighty river are one. He 
sees it all mapped out from its source in weakness 
to its end in power. And can we never rise high 
enough into the upper air of thought to see like 
Him our human fellow-rivers, not only in their 
feeble struggles through the rocks and stones in 
their path, but as they shall be hereafter, far 
away, perhaps a thousand years to come, down 
cataracts of death, and past long deserts of un- 
known worlds—but as they shall surely be at last, 
each flowing on a majestic benediction through the 
universe, reflecting on his ever-swelling bosom the 
infinite glory of God ? 


The readers of Miss Cobbe’s former writ- 
ings will not be surprised at finding her 
pages replete with similar expositions of 
philanthropical or philosophical ane 
Regarding the natural landscapes, equally 
with the creations of human art which have 
fallen under her observation, as the expres- 
sions of a pervading intelligence, it is her 

rincipal aim to interpret their significance. 
hose who might resort to her volume in 
quest of statistical information would cer- 
tainly be disappointed, and readers for mere 
amusement would soon find that their com- 
panion possessed the unwelcome faculty of 
compelling them to think. Shght and un- 
— as her little volume is, we could 
ardly name one more suggestive of whole- 


'some thought to a young reader, as there 


eee 


certainly is none more nobly animated by a 
spirit of frank and enlightened liberality—not 
the easy indifference of a Gallio, but the na- 
tural result of reverence for the human spirit 
in its various developments, and a recognition 
of the essential unity underlying them all. 
There is the same catholic feeling that we 
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have been accustomed to admire in Miss 
Martineau’s ‘‘ Eastern Life,” without any of 
the dogmatism which, when broached in the 
cause of toleration, sometimes brings the 
ancient Gracchi to mind, and the subject of 
their complaints. Our authoress is equally 
considerate and discriminating when endea- 
vouring to assign some venerable faith its 
rightful place in the great family of creeds, 
or when delineating some of the slighter 
features of Oriental society. We must make 
room for a single instance of her gentle and 
sympathetic mood :— 

Very friendly and pleasant were these Athenian 
maidens as I sat down by their fountain, and 
asked to drink out of one of their water-jars, and 
made the best of the few words we could inter- 
change. There is something wonderfully pleasant, 
I think, in the remembrance of those little kindly 
deeds received from those with whom we have no 
one tie save that of our common humanity, but 
who acknowledge that claim freely and simply. 
Living in England, especially in the country, we 
have a definite relation of friendship, or acquaint- 
aficeship, or of wer pd or employed, with all 
whom we meet ; or if there chance to be a stranger 
pass our door, the fact of his being a stranger 
constitutes a sort of claim to attention. In 
London all this is altered, and we see around us 
thousands of whom we know nothing, nor expect 
to know anything in this world, save that they are 
men and women hurrying on their way between 
the same solemn gates of Birth and Death through 
which we also go. And out of that sense of 
simple human brotherhood, which the strong tide 
of life surging around us brings to our hearts, we 
gain, perhaps, a warmer desire than elsewhere to 
bless these unknown brothers and sisters, the 
children of our Father— 


Men my brothers, men the workers, 
Ever working something new. 


With the glorious future before them, here and 


hereafter— 


What they have done but the earnest 
‘ Of the things which they shall do. 


But, far away from the crowds of great cities, 
in some quiet walk in foreign lands, how good it 
is to have some one approach us with gentle words 
and looks, and interchange a few bright, kindly 
glances ere we part to meet never again on this 
side eternity! How often I have thanked in my 
heart the sweet Tuscan contadine who used to 
come and sit beside me wherever I rested on the 
fiowery banks of their vineyards, and beg so 
courteously to know if their doing so would not 
disturb me; and the grave old Turks who have 
forgotten their solemnity of gait in haste to save 
me from the trampling of an unseen camel; and 
the Arab women and Syrians and Maronites who 
have playfully stroked my shoulder when they 
found I could not converse with them, as much 
as to say, “ Never mind; though you don’t know 
Arabic, I like you all the same!” 


In a word, the only fault we can find with’ 
Miss Cobbe’s volume is, that it is no larger. 
So nee a little work is but too likely 
to be confounded with the usual run of tours 
in what is fast becoming a beaten track. It 
is worth some pains to point out its real 

ter as a record of mental experience, 
and to recommend the habitual readers of 
poorer literature to try if they cannot. for 
once relish the utterances of a comprehensive 
and cultivated mind. We have principally 
dwelt on what is certainly the leading cha- 
racteristic of the work, but must not part 
from Miss Cobbe without one example of I her 
ability to describe the external features of 
scenery, as well as measure the shadow of 
light or ripen cast by the contemplation of 
it upon the spirit :— 

Soon I had left the city behind, and found 
myself, after half-a-mile of suburb, in an avenue 
which I will venture to say is without its equal in 
the world. It is a causeway raised to a consider- 
able height above the level fields of corn and 
cotton, in width some eighty feet or more, and in 
length some three English miles. On each side 
grow, in unbroken rows, the magnificent Acacia 
Lebbek, one of the grandest trees of the East, 
with huge gnarled stems like those of our oldest 
oaks, and giant heavy branches interlacing across 
the vast avenue in a mass of luxuriant foliage, 
through which the sunlight breaks glittering on 
the seene below. And a bright scene it is, that 
high road to Cairo. Men and women in every 
imaginable variety of costume pass along in 
throngs, the light blue dresses of the women and 
the white ones commonest among the men con- 
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trasting with the sheen of the trees and the 
glimpses of the deep ultra-marine sky of Egypt. 
There are no carts or carriages, no vulgar sounds 
of grinding wheels of waggon or omnibus; only 
long strings of camels laden with bales of mer- 
chandise, and droves of asses without number 
bearing into the city loads of bright green clover, 
gleaming like emeralds in the glistening sunlight. 
Far away on either side stretch rich level plains, 
with crops of corn, and rice, and sugar-cane ; and 
here and there in the distance are groves of palms 
and acacias, an Arab village, or a stately palace 
amid its gardens. I walked along in a dream of 
beauty. The air that February morning seemed 
like the atmosphere of Paradise, bringing back in 
every breath health and Me go to lungs laden with 
the fogs of the north, and filling the senses with 
that sweet exhilaration we might deem belonged 
to a Peri’s heaven of odour and balm. The Arabs 
talked, and sung, and directed their camels with a 
“TA, lA!” or a “Schwoi, schwoi!” (No, no!— 
gently, gently!) ; and every here and there we 
passed a water-wheel, beside which the workmen 
were singing their sweet monotonous accompani- 
ment to the groaning wood—a sound I soon 
learned to connect inextricably with every recollec- 
tion of Egypt. No one dreamed of molesting me. 
The poor Arab women, carrying their burdens of 
graceful vases or baskets on their heads, often 
smiled kindly at me, and made pantomimes of 
good-will when they found I could not understand 
their words. Two of them walked a long way 
close beside me, and touched my shoulder at 
parting as if for fullest encouragement. I did not 
see one European as I walked on and on for two 
delicious hours, now pausing to drink in enjoy- 
ment, now hurrying forward, always thinking I 
should arrive at the expected “desert.’’ At last I 
reached the end of that glorious avenue, and the 
Nile in all its majesty suddenly broke through the 
trees. There it lay, rolling its yellow waters far 
as the eye could reach north and south, in grand 
slow curves and reaches, like a great golden chain 
which Heaven had thrown upon the breast of the 
bridal earth. And far away there stood in their 
lonely height—giants even at that vast distance— 
the eternal Pyramids. 








SPORT IN NORWAY. 


Sport in Norway, and where to find it. Together 
with a Short Account of the Vegetable Produc- 
tions of the Country. To which is added a List 
of the Alpine Flora of the Dovre Fjeld, and of 
the Norway Ferns. By Rev. M. R. Barnard, 
B.A. (Chapman and Hall.) 


HE author of this instructive volume, at 
present a clergyman in a quiet English 
country village, was formerly Chaplain to the 
British Consulate at Christiania, where he 
devoted some of his leisure time to‘collecting 
information about the animal and vegetable 
productions of Norway. After his return to 
this country he wrote a series of articles on 
what he had noted in different periodicals ; 
and most of them, with a good deal of addi- 
tional matter, have now been rendered more 
accessible and useful to vacation tourists by 
being reproduced in the present form. Two 
screw-steamers leave Hull for Christiansund 
and Christiania on every Friday night; and a 
return ticket may be had for £6, available 
for the whole season. An average passage 
of forty-eight hours will bring you to your 
destination, amongst mountains, forests, and 
rivers, abounding in reindeers, elks, wolves, 
bears, lynxes, salmon, and feathered game. 
Take care you observe the Norwegian game- 
laws. Reindeer hunting commences on the 
ist of August, and ends on All Fools’ Day; 
penal for shooting one at other times, 
ten dollars. Elk shooting also begins on the 
ist of August, but ends on the 31st of Octo- 
ber; and only one may be shot yearly on one 
prey: whilst a fine of sixty dollars is 
infli on any one who trespasses these 
rules. Respecting the red deer similar regu- 
lations are in force as about the elk, but with 
this difference, that two may be shot annually 
on the same property, and there is a fine of 
only thirty dollars. Hares may be killed 
from the 15th of August to the Ist of June. 
Grey hens and female capercalzie may be 
shot or snared from the 15th of August to 
the 15th of March; black cock, male caper- 
calzie, hjerper, and eider-ducks from the 
15th of August to the Ist of June; and 
partridges from the ist of September to the 
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1st of January. Our author warns so-called 
‘“‘not-hunters” not to go to Norway, and 
dissipates a good deal of the mystery that 
has hate over the salmon rivers of the 
country. According to some reports, every 
yard of water is leased, and a man ‘‘ might as 
soon expect a seat in Parliament as to obtain 
any salmon fishing in Norway.” According 
to others, you have nothing to do but to set 
foot in the country, and salmon will be found 
waiting to be caught in every river. ‘‘ The 
first,” says our guide, ‘‘owes its origin to 
those who, knowing well the magnificent 
sport that is to be had in some parts, have 
adopted the plan of keeping such know- 
ledge to themselves and their immediate 
circle [the selfish creatures!], whilst the 
latter is the natural reaction of the former.” 
The truth must be sought between these two 
extremes. From what the Rev. Mr. Bar- 
nard states there is no doubt that the best 
part of the dest rivers are ‘‘taken up” for 
longer or shorter periods; but a man who 
possesses a good constitution, who does not 
object to locomotion, and (there is a third 
clause) does not mind ‘‘roughing it a bit,” 
may meet with very fair sport, for which the 
author of this volume does his best to indi- 
cate the most favourable localities, and give 
such information regarding outfit and pro- 
visioning as will enable tourists who go to 
Norway with their gun, rifle, fishing-tackle, 
or botanical vasculum, to accomplish the 
object they have in view. We will not spoil 
the sale of the book by transferring to our 
columns the list of all the things considered 
essential; but pray, if youdo goas a gentle- 
man, provide yourself with a presentable 
suit. ‘‘ I have seen some of our countrymen,” 
says the author, ‘‘ parading the streets of 
Christiania dressed in the most shabby 
manner. Indeed, it is a current joke among 
the Norwegians that the English come out 
there for the purpose of wearing. out their 
old clothes.” As a sportsman, he ought to 
have explained that ‘‘it isn’t fine feathers 
that make fine birds.” 

The author gives a full account of the wild 
reindeer and elk—their history, haunts, and 
habits—and a good sketch of the bear and 
lynx. English bear-hunters in Norway he 
divides into the positively unfortunate, the 
comparatively lucky, and the superlatively 
successful ; and he questions whether there 
are any Englishmen who have ever hunted 
lynxes in the country. About 120 of these 
animals are annually killed. 

In the early winter, after a light fall of snow, 
the hunter takes with him a couple of hounds, 
inferior specimens of our foxhound breed. Their 
bodies are protected with a coat of mail, or rather 
leathers, consisting of bands or straps to protect 
them from the lynx’s terrific claws, without imped- 
ing the free action of their limbs. It is but seldom 
that a lynx escapes when once his tracks have been 
discovered. I can well imagine it to be an exciting 
chase. When hard pressed the animal turns to 
bay, and, if the dogs are experienced ones, they take 
good care to keep at a respectful distance till the 
hunter comes up ; but, if they are young at the 
work, they will often run in to close quarters—a 
piece of audacity, however, seldom tried twice, for 
the powerful claws of the lynx are capable of 
inflicting terrible wounds. Young lynxes will 
generally run up a tree when hotly pursued; and, 
I am told, that, by taking off one’s hat and placing 
it on a stick near the foot of the tree, they will 
remain there till it becomes quite dark. By far 
the greater number of these animals are trapped ; 
for accounts of which the reader is referred to 
Mr. Lloyd’s “ Scandinavian Adventures.” 


We have detailed descriptions of the eider- 
duck, and make the following extract about 
its down :— 

When the time approaches for the eggs to be 
hatched, people are kept on the watch; for the 
down ought to be taken before twenty-four hours 
have elapsed from the time when the young ones 
leave the shell, and, should rain fall on it, it is 
spoiled, On an average, each nest yields about 
about one ounce of cleaned down. As soon as all 
the down has been taken from the nests, the grass 
and dirt are carefully picked out with the hand ; 
but there are always so many broken pieces of 
birch twigs intermixed with it, that recourse is 
had to another expedient. The down is either 
spread out to the influence of the sun, the heat of 
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SSS : 
which is great in those northern latitudes, or else 
slowly baked in ovens. The twigs thus become 
quite brittle. The down is next laid on smooth 
boards, and rolled with a heavy rolling-pin, which 
treatment effectually breaks up the brittle wood, 
and reduces it to dust. It is next placed ona frame, 
in shape something resembling a French bedstead, 
across the bottom of which are arranged laterally 
pieces of packthread, at intervals of about one- 
quarter of an inch, and is stirred quickly back- 
wards and forwards with two light wooden wands. 
The dust and dirt thus fall through on to a board 
which is placed underneath ; and the process 1s 
repeated until no more is found to come away. 
The down is now ready for use, and is stored up 
in bags for exportation or sale. The whole process 
is very tedious; and is the more felt to be so, as 
in the short northern summer there are so many 
other necessary things to be attended to. The 
unclean down will not yield quite one-sixth clean, 
the whole value of which will be about 12s. on the 
spot. Owing, however, to the alarming diminu- 
tion in the numbers of the birds, no dependence 
can be placed on obtaining any considerable quan- 
tity. Formerly, a large quantity of eider-down 
used to be imported from Spitzbergen and Russia, 
but mostly of an inferior quality. To an inex- 
perienced eye, it may be difficult to distinguish 
between the live and dead down; but there 
are one or two characteristic marks which infal- 
libly test the quality of the article: not only is 
the live down much the lighter and more elastic 
of the two, but, if a handful of it be thrown up into 
the air, even when a tolerably fresh breeze is blow- 
ing, it will adhere together in a compact mass, 
and not a particle of it be lost, whilst the other 
will be scattered in all directions, like so much 
thistle-seed ; or, if it be placed before a fire, it will 
be seen to rise and expand in bulk very rapidly, 
which is not the case with the other. The quantity 
of live down requisite for an average-sized quilt is 
from two and a half to three pounds, which may 
with ease be so compressed as to be contained in a 
common-sized hat. If more be used, the object is 
defeated, as the down then becomes lumpy, and 
collects in the middle. Twenty-five years ago it 
was no uncommon thing for small vessels to bring 
from five thousand to six thousand pounds of 
eider-down from Spitzbergen to Hammerfest, in 
Lapland, chiefly, it is true, of an inferior quality, 
and that by no means improved by lying in the 
hold for a month or six weeks. 


Not one of the least interesting features of 
the book is the account given of the inhabi- 
tants of Satersdal, who seem to hold views 
not far removed from those found in the 
Scandinavian sagas. They have an innate 
horror of water, wash themselves properly only 
oncea year—yiz., at Yule time—and keep their 
houses in a state of filth, to which that of an 
Irish cabin is a paradise of cleanliness. 
Galileo’s great discovery has never pene- 
trated to these realms of ignorance. The 
Seetersdal peasant still believes the world to 
be as flat as a pancake, in the middle of 
which is placed Norway, and, again, in the 
centre of that, their own home. America, 
the Ocean and Jétunheim, or the home of 
giants, form, in his notion, the extreme 
limits of the world. Svtersdal and the 
neighbouring districts are excellent hunting 
quarters. Reindeers, foxes, wolves, and 
bears abound. Hares are so little hunted 
that they lose their instinctive shyness ; 
and it is not unusual to see them sitting 
by the roadside, so seldom are they scared 
by the chase, the natives not keeping any 

og. 

The lists of the Alpine flora, and general 
remarks on the cultivated plants of Norway, 
will be perused with interest by botanists, 
and prove an excellent guide to those who 
prefer hunting in the vegetable rather than 
the animal kingdom. Part of them has been 
borrowed from Dr. Schiibeler’s work, already 
favourably noticed by us on a previous 
occasion. 

The materials our author coltected are so 
ample that they might easily have been spun 
out into two readable volumes; but, then. the 
present object of the publication, to serve 
as a pocket-guide to sportsmen, would have 
been defeated. The book now fully answers 
the purpose for which it was written; and 
we recommend it to those who wish to know 


all about sport in Norway and where to 
find it. 
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THE LAST YEARS OF WASHINGTON 
IRVING. 

The Life and Letters of Washington Irving. By 
his Nephew, Pierre M. Irving. In Four Volumes. 
Vol. IV. (Bentley.) 

YRULY there are biographers and bio- 
1 graphers; and truly Mr. Pierre M. 
Irving is not among the band that ‘‘ Arthur 
Penhryn Stanley” heads. Contrasted with 
the loving pupil’s account of the feeling that 
pervaded the school after the Master’s death, 
the bathos of the following sentence must be 
strongly felt:— 

It is a remarkable incident in the obsequies of 
a private individual, that the various courts of the 
city adjourned on the day of the funeral, to afford 
opportunity to those who wished to attend it. 


Still, though the nephew has not the power 
or the feeling of the pupil, and must leave to 
another hand the task of writing the real 
Life of Washington Irving, we are thankful 
to him for such record as he gives us of the 
last years of the gentle sunny spirit that has 
brightened so many an hour of the lives of 
English reading men. 

The volume opens with its subject at sixty- 
four, hard at work at one of his early loves, the 
Chronicles of the Moors in Spain. This he 
finishes to his own satisfaction, wishing his 
protesting nephew all happiness, with a little 
more taste, and then begins his ‘ Life of 
Washington,” superintending, during the 
intervals of writing it, a collected edition of 
his works. As if this were not enough for a 
man in the decline of life, he re-writes his 
Biography of Goldsmith—who so fit to do 
it ?—and the lives of Mahomet and his Suc- 
cessors. No wonder that a visitor has to re- 
port his saying of this ‘‘ Life of Washington,” 
which he finishes when he is seventy-five 
years old :— 

He replied that the whole work had engrossed 
his mind to such a degree that, before he was 
aware, he had written himself into feebleness of 
health ; that he feared in the midst of his labour 
that it would break him down before he could end 
it; that when, at last, the final pages were written, 
he gave the manuscript to his nephew to be con- 
ducted through the press, and threw himself back 
upon his red-cushioned lounge with an inde- 
scribable feeling of relief. 


But, before dwelling on the last year of his 
life, let us take a glance at his previous occu- 
— at home. First, at sixty-four he 
yegins to ride again, and, instead of being 
pinned down to one place, as he says, goes 
lounging and cantering about the country, 
till one day the horse jibs—or balks, as 
Irving calls it—the author is obliged to dis- 
mount, and the animal is sent to the ham- 
mer. Then comes the improvement of the 
Sunnyside farm-yard, poultry-yard, out- 
houses, library, &c., Irving planning and 
superintending everything himself; then a 
pleasant opera-season in New York, and 
again a retreat to his home, a visit to his 
friends, Mr. Paulding and Mr. Swain, a tour 
to Saratoga Springs—during which he, an 
old bachelor, is assured by a mother, to whose 
children he has been kind, that “any one 
can see you are a kind father of a big 
family ’’—and a breakfast with Sontag, whom 
he afterwards sees in ‘“‘ The Daughter of the 
Regiment.” On his way to Washington, in 
1853 (when he is sixty-nine), he meets 
Thackeray, and says,— 


I looked forward to a dull, wintry journey, and 
laid in a stock of newspapers to while away time; 
but, in the gentlemen's cabin of the ferry boat, 
whom should I see but Thackeray? “We greeted 
each other cordially. He was on his way to 
Philadelphia, to deliver a course of lectures. We 
took seats beside each other in the cars, and the 
morning passed off delightfully. He seems still 
to enjoy his visit to the United States exceedingly, 
and enters into our social life with great relish. 
Ife had made a pleasant visit to Boston; seen 
much of Prescott (whom he speaks highly of), 
Ticknor, Longfellow, &c. Said the Bostonians 
had published a smashing criticism. on him ; 
which, however, does not seem to have ruffled his 
temper, as I understand he cut it out of the news- 


peper, and enclosed it in a letter to a female friend 
in New York. 
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And again— 

Thackeray has delivered one of his lectures here, 
and delivers another to-morrow evening. I at- 
tended the first, and shall attend the next. He 
is well received here, both in public and private, 
and is going the round of dinner parties, &c. I 
find him a very pleasant companion. 


How we wish Thackeray could have gone to 
Sunnyside with Irving and seen his welcome 
there ! 

I saw female forms in the porch, and I knew 
the spy-glass was in hand. Ina moment there 
was a waving of handkerchiefs, and a hurrying 
hither and thither. Never did old bachelor come 
to such a loving home, so gladdened by blessed 
womankind. In fact, I doubt whether many mar- 
ried men receive such a heartfelt welcome. ... . 
After all the kissing and crying and laughing 
and rejoicing were over, I sallied forth to inspect 
my domains, welcomed home by my prime minister 
Robert, and my master of the house Thomas, and 
my keeper of the poultry yard, William. Every- 
thing was in good order ; all had been faithful in 
the discharge of their duties. My fields had been 
manured, my trees trimmed, the fences repaired 
and painted. TI really believe more had been done 
in my absence than would have been done had I 
been home. My horses were in good condition. 
Dandy and Billy, the coach-horses, were as sleek 
as seals. Gentleman Dick, my saddle-horse, 
showed manifest pleasure at seeing me—put his 
cheek against mine, laid his head on my shoulder, 
and would have nibbled at my ear had I permitted 
it. One of my Chinese geese was sitting on eggs; 
the rest were sailing like frigates in the pond, with 
a whole fleet of white top-knot ducks. The hens 
were vying with each other which could bring out 
the earliest broods of chickens. Taffy and Tony, 
two pet dogs of a dandy race, kept more for show 
than use, received me with well-bred though rather 
cool civility; while my little terrier slut moe oy 
bounded about me almost crazy with delight 
having five little Gingers toddling at her heels, 
with which she had enriched me during my ab- 
sence. I forbear to say anything about my cows, 
my Durham heifer, or my pigeons, having gone as 
far with these rural matters as may be agreeable. 
Suffice it to say, everything was just as heart could 
wish: so, having visited every part of my empire, 
I settled down for the evening in my elbow chair, 
and entertained the family circle with all the won- 
ders I had seen at Washington. 

After his seventieth birthday he visits Balti- 
more, and the ‘‘magnificent valley of the She- 
nandoah,” to see some Washington reliques 
and papers; and for amusement he plays 
away at ten-pins—the American nine-pins— 
but is obliged to lay aside his pen, ‘‘ having 
overtasked myself and produced a weariness 
of the brain, that renders it an irksome effort 
even to scrawl an ordinary letter.” For 
relief he rushes off to Berkeley Springs and 
Niagara, visiting again the country he had 
seen as a wilderness fifty years before, now a 
populous city and cultivated land, and gets a 
certain stock of health for his next year of 
quiet at home. He rides again, till his horse 
‘*Gentleman Dick” throws him, publishes 
at intervals the first four volumes of his 
‘* Life of Washington,” and, just before his 
seventy-fifth birthday, after a winter’s obsti- 
nate catarrh, sets to work on the fifth and 
concluding volume. How like him this little 
anecdote is :— 

March 23rd, 1858 (still at Sunnyside.)—Mr. 
Irving mentioned, after breakfast, a dream of 
the night before, that he had killed one of the 
little birds that had commenced singing about the 
cottage, and his waking in great distress in conse- 
quence, and lighting his lamp to read off the 
effect. Had shot many a robin when a youngster ; 
and, when they were skipping about the cottage, 
often thought with My. how many of 
their ancestors he had killed. “ Oh, uncle!” ex 
claimed a niece, “ liow could you ever shoot those 
innocent little things?” “ Well, my dear, it 
wasn’t the same robins that covered the babes in 
the wood.” 

Again— 

Just then one of the old ducks turned round, 

and made an assault upon the young of another, 
ecking it, and thrusting its head under water. 

* Look at that, now—look at that! I should like 

hr have that fellow here, and wring his neck for 
im.” 

By October 11, 1858, he has finished his 
last volume, but is troubled with catarrh 
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and shortness of breath, and laid prostrate 
by intermittent fever. ‘‘I do not fear death,” 
said he, ‘‘ but I would like to go down with 
all sail set.” He recovers for a time, but 
the asthmatic cough and sleepless nights 
utterly derange his neryous system, and 
when he improves a little he is subjected to 
a pleasant visit of this kind :— 

The stranger took a chair, and was going in for 
a long talk, when Mr. Irving had to excuse him- 
self, from his difficulty of breathing. The stranger 
then asked for his autograph. Mr. Irving informed 
him he was too distressed to write it then, but would 
send it to his address, which the stranger gave, 
and asked Mr. Irving his charge, saying, “It is a 
principle with me always to pay for such things.” 
“Tt is a principle with me,” replied Mr. Irving, 
sharply, “never to take pay.” 


Still he goes on suffering, but reading novels, 
playing whist, being kind to children, saying 
ntle words and doing gentle deeds, till, in 
s seventy-seventh year, a glorious Noyem- 
ber Monday comes. 


The windows of the dining room looked to the 
west and south, and the whole party were lost in 
admiration of one of the most gorgeous sunsets 
I have ever beheld. The whole western sky was 
hung with clouds of the richest crimson, while the 
scene had all the softness of our lingering Indian 
summer. Mr. Irving exclaimed again and again 
at the beauty of the prospect. How little did any 
of us dream it was to be his last sunset on earth! 
He slept between dinner and tea. In the evening 
seemed heavy and a good deal depressed, as he 
had been more than usual during the day, but 
was free from nervousness, and would occasionally 
join in pleasant conversation. On retiring for the 
night, at half-past ten, his niece Sarah, who 
always took charge of his medicines, went into 
his room to place them, as usual, within easy 
reach. “ Well,” he exclaimed, “I must arrange 
my‘pillows for another weary night!” and then, 
as if half to himself, “If this could only end!” 
or “ When will this end!” she could not tell 
which ; for, at the instant, he gave a slight ex- 
clamation, as if of pain, pressing his hand on his 
left side, repeated the exclamation and the pressure, 
caught at the footboard of the bed, and fell back- 
ward to the floor. The sound of his fall and the 
screams of Sarah brought the whole family in an 
instant to his room. I raised his head in my arms. 
Every means was resorted to to recall animation, 
and continued until a physician—Dr. Caruthers, 
from a distance of two miles—arrived, who pro- 
nounced life entirely extinct. He had passed away 
instantaneously. The end for which he had just 
been sighing—the end which to him had no 
terrors—had come. His departure was sudden ; 
but so he was willing it should be. In the 
fulness of years, with unclouded intellect, crowned 
with the warmest affections of his countrymen, 
and with an assured hope of a happy immortality, 
he had gone down, according to his own pathetic 
aspiration, “with all sail set.” Who that loved 
him would have wished to recall him? When 
his physician, Dr. Peters, arrived at the house 
the next morning, he pronounced the immediate 
cause of his death to be disease of the heart. 


. Thus went to his rest the American writer 
whom Englishmen most love,—the one whom 
they feel was bone of their bone, and flesh of 
their flesh, while yet a true son of American 
soil. They will be glad to know that his last 
work was to add to the fame and adorn the 
name of the statesman of his land whom 
most they honour, vindicating Washington’s 
memory from the slave-holder’s pollution ; 
and they will not forget that English love of 
home, no doubt acquired on English soil, 
which made Sunnyside so bright a spot in 
the author’s. eyes, and indu him in his 
will to charge its possessors to ‘‘ bequeath it 
entire to some meritorious member of the 
family bearing the family name, so that 
Sunnyside may continue to be, as long as 
possible, an Irving homestead.” 

We do not care now to attempt a charac- 
terization of Irving or his genius, but return 
to the book to notice his generous defence of 
Moore, his warm appreciation of Scott, and 
his admiration of Schnoffer. 


He brought home also a picture, which had 
strongly touched his religious sensibilities. This 
was Dupont’s engraving of Ary Schaeffer's Christus 
Consolator, which he had recently bought, and 
left to be mounted and framed. The engraving 
first caught his eye, as he told me, in the window 





of a German shop in Broadway, and he then gazed 
at it until the tears gathered in his eyes, without 
knowing whose it was. Finding it was from 
Schaeffer, he went in at once and bought it, and 
ordered it to be framed. After tea he took mallet 
and chisel, and proceeded to unbox it. It was 
indeed an exquisite thing, full of the deepest senti- 
ment; and as Mr. Irving continued to look at it, 
the tears started again to his eyes. He thought 
he had never seen anything half so affecting— 
“there was nothing superior to it in the world of 
art ;” then he burst out into an expression of regret 
at not having seen more of Schaeffer. 


We must not omit either the fact of Goeller 
having, in his Thucydides (note to bk. ii., 
ch. 32), gravely referred ‘‘to Knickerbocker’s 
history (lib. vii., cap. 5) of the old factions of 
the Long Pipes and the Short Pipes as an 
illustration of the prdfound remarks of 
Thucydides on the evils arising from the 
prevalence of factions throughout Greece ;”’ 
and Irving’s acquaintance with the Emperor 
and Empress of the French :— 

One of your recent letters, I am told, speaks 
of your having been presented to the Empress. 
I shall see it when I goto town. Louis Napoleon 
and Eugenie Montijo, Emperor and Empress of 
France !—one of whom I havefhad a guest at my 
cottage on the Hudson ; the other, whom, when a 
child, I had on my knee at Granada! It seems 
to cap the climax of the strange dramas of which 
Paris has been the theatre during my lifetime. 


Here, too, is an anecdote of the poet Rogers, 
which one of the actors in it, Mrs. Procter, 
tells, and Charles Dickens reports :— 


You know, I dare say, that, for a year or so 
before his death, he wandered and lost himself, 
like one of the Children in the Wood, grown up 
there and grown down again. He had Mrs. 
Procter and Mrs. Carlyle to breakfast with him, 
one morning—only those two. Both excessively 
talkative, very quick and clever, and bent on 
entertaining him. When Mrs. Carlyle had flashed 
and shone before him for about three-quarters of 
an hour on one subject, he turned his poor old 
eyes on Mrs. Procter, and, pointing to the brilliant 
discourser with his poor old finger, said (indig- 
nantly), “Who is she?” Upon this, Mrs. Procter, 
cutting in, delivered—(it is her own story)—a 
neat oration on the life and writings of Carlyle, 
and enlightened him in her happiest and airiest 
manner ; all of which he heard, staring in the 
dreariest silence, and then said (indignantly as 
before), “And who are you?” 


Those who, like ourselves, felt indignant at 
Mrs. Dawson and Mrs. Fuller’s printing, in 


-the third yolume of this life, the announce- 


ment that Washington Irving made advances 
for the hand of Mrs. Fuller, when Miss Emily 
Foster, can see what Mr. Pierre M. Irving 
has to say on the matter, at pp. 188— 
195. The whole volume is full of interest 
to every Englishman, though we hope some 
ae or Stanley will retell Irving’s Life 
or us. 








THE TRIALS OF THE TREDGOLDS. 


The Trials of the Tredgolds. By Dutton Cook. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


[ ever the accounts of mining speculation 
could be made up on the principle of a 
moral ‘‘ cost-book””—to employ a term 
familiar to all who for their sins have 
dabbled in mines—it will, we believe, be 
found that Welsh quartz has ruined more 
fortunes and broken more hearts than any 
other known mineral in the universe. There 
is no doubt that this material contains gold ; 
whenever you cut through a stratum of this 
Welsh quartz you come on little streaks 
and deposits of pure ore, which hold out a 
fabulous promise of boundless riches. But 
somehow or cther, when the quartz is put 
into the mill, the yield is not what was 
expected. Just as one swallow does not 
make a summer, one grain of gold does not 
make a nugget. The fatal peculiarity is that 
the traces of the virgin ore never yanish 
altogether, and never lead to any real trea- 
sure. So the ree ff speculator in Anglo- 
auriferous Eldorado companies is always 
led on by indications of future wealth, and is 
always deceived till his patience, or, more 
probably, his fortune becomes exhausted. 
Now there is a class of literature which 
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we are disposed to call the Welsh-quartz 
order. Works of this class beguile the 
reviewer by passages of real talent. We read 
on eagerly, fancying that we have hit upon 
a work of sterling merit; but somehow we 
do not find what we expect; and yet, whenever 


we are disposed to abandon our search, we ~ 


light on some fresh glimpse of talent which 
leads us on and on till we come at last to the 
end, and arrive sadly at the conclusion that 
the grains of gold we have gathered up are 
not sufficient to repay our labours. This, we 
own, is the reflection forced upon us by Mr. 
Cook’s ‘‘ Trials of the Tredgolds.” It is so 
clever, so full of shrewd remarks, vivid 
descriptions, and powerful delineations of 
character, that we cannot forgive it for not 
being, as a whole, better than it is. We 
should never grumble with quartz for being 
simply granite, excellent for building pur- 
poses, and nothing more; but, if quartz will 
contain streaks of gold, we have a right to 
expect it should be available for something 
better than simple road-making. We never 
expect a score of authors or authoresses, 
whom we could name, to produce anything 
except a readable novel; but, if Mr. Dutton 
Cook will sprinkle such fragments of talent 
over his stories, we feel lenient to grum- 
ble if he gives us after all a novel intended 
solely for circulating libraries’ consumption. 

Having thus recorded our complaint, let 
us do justice to the very great merits of the 
‘Trials of the Tredgolds.” ‘The plot, com- 
plicated enough when you read it from the 
beginning, is not altogether intelligible, even 
when you know the key. Several years 
before the story commences, Bryan Tredgold 
and Richard Gifford had been fellow-clerks 
in the great City firm of lordyce and For- 
dyce. Contrary to the creed of Hogarth, the 
idle apprentice was the honest man, and the 
industrious one the villain. Tredgold wastes 
his time at the office, falls in love with a 
penniless governess, and marries her in defi- 
ance of all prudence. Gifford, though in love 
with the same lady, is too ambitious to marry 
her, and yet cannot make up his mind to see 
her the wife of another. A disreputable clerk 
in the same office, William Moyle, has com- 
mitted a series of embezzlements which come 
to Gifford’s knowledge. He takes advantage 
of this discovery to throw the suspicion on 
Bryan Tredgold, who, thanks to Guifford’s 
evidence, is transported for a long term of 
years. Mrs. Tredgold goes mad at her con- 
finement, and is placed in a lunatic asylum 
by Richard Gifford. When the story opens, 
Bryan Tredgold has just served out his time 
and has returned to England. Mrs. Tredgold 
is still insane, and is believed by her husband 
to be dead; and the child of this unhappy 
marriage, Noel Tredgold, the hero of the 
story, 1s a boarder at the academy of Dr. 
Rawson, whose system of education is thus 
described :— 

The rod was with him the be-al! and the end-all 
of tuition. If a boy didn’t know his lesson he 
was caned ; and, if he did know it, he was caned 
to prevent his forgetting it; and, generally, it 
may be said that Dr. Rawson regarded education 
as a thing to be driven into the student, like a 
nail, by hard hammering. 


Noel has been brought up nobody exactly 
knows how, has been cuffed and pushed 
about all his life, and has never known any- 
thing of his family or parentage. Mean- 
while Gifford has thriven in the world. By 
a marriage with his master’s daughter he 
obtained a share in the business, and rose 
eventually to be the sole representative of 
the house of Fordyce and Fordyce. After 
his first wife’s death ho had married a widow 
of good family, whose only child by a pre- 
vious marriage was Clare Gray, the heroine of 
the novel. In fact, everything had prospered 
hitherto with Gifford; and the one skeleton in 
his closet was the dread that Bryan Tred- 
gold might come back to revenge himself for 
the wrong done him, and that thus his own 
villainy might be discovered. His fears, 
however, are groundless. Bryan returns 
home a broken-hearted man, too sorrowful 
to harbour any strong desire for vengeance. 
He learns nothing about his wife; and, 
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indeed, has no positive evidence that Gifford 
was the author of his disgrace and punish- 
ment. He introduces himself to Noel under 
a feigned name, and finally takes his son 
away with him to Wales, where he gets em- 
= as a ganger on a new line of rail- 
road. 

Then there is a break in the story of several 
years. Bryan lives and dies upon the works 
of the Middle Wales Company, being killed 
by an accident on the line. Noel is taken 
up by John Moyle, the brother of the 
clerk for whose sins Bryan had suffered. 
This Moyle, a sculptor of considerable repute, 
had been an unwilling accomplice in the 
wrongs that Gifford had inflicted upon Bryan, 
and, partly out of remorse, partly out of a 
quaint kindliness of heart, adopts Noel as 
his son, and teaches him the art of sculpture, 
for which the lad had an extraordinary talent. 
While working in John Moyle’s studio Noel 
comes across Clare Gray, who is having her 
bust taken, and of course falls in love with 
her. His passion is returned, but Mr. Gifford 
positively forbids any idea of marriage be- 
tween his step-daughter and the son of his 
old victim. By degrees Noel discovers his 
father’s story, and the cruel injustice which 
he had suffered at the hands of Gifford. At 
last we fancy that retribution is to fall upon 
the villain of the story; but, though we are 
led to suppose all along that Noel’s vengeance 
upon his father’s persecutor is to be the 
climax of the story, somehow or other all 
his intentions of revyenging his own wrongs 
and vindicating his father’s memory come 
to nothing. Gifford becomes bankrupt, and 
dies of an aneurism of the heart ; Clare Gray 
is left penniless and marries Noel, who in- 
herits John Moyle’s fortune and surpasses 
him in fame as a sculptor. Running parallel 
with the main story, we have a side one em- 
bracing the fortunes of William Moyle’s 
family. Guifford’s son by his first marriage, 
Herbert, falls in love with Liz Moyle, a 
showy dashing girl, the daughter of his 
father’s clerk and accomplice; and, after dis- 
gracing himself by every sort of folly, he runs 
away with her, having first committed a 
series of forgeries to cover gambling debts 
he had been swindled out of by the honourable 
Clem Buckhurst, a disappointed suitor for 
Clare Gray’s hand. 

This, as well as we can understand it, is 
the story of the ‘‘ Trials of the Tredgolds.” 
Taken as a work of art, it is, we think, a 
failure. The interest is constantly shifting 
from one personage to another. Bryan, 
Noel, Clem Buckhurst, and Richard Gifford 
are in turn the chief actors in the story; and 
Mr. Cook does not possess—or rather does 
not exert—the talent requisite to unite their 
fortunes by any close bond of union. More- 
over, villains, if we are to judge from ‘‘Leo”’ 
and the story before us, are not subjects in 
whose portraiture Mr. Cook excels. Gifford 
himself is utterly unintelligible. With no 
sufficient motive, he commits an act of un- 
paralleled villany, and yet in every other 
respect he is a decidedly worthy and well-con- 
ducted member of society. The power to con- 
ceive or describe a passion such as that which 
must have been necessary to explain Gifford’s 
conduct is a very rare one, and it is no dis- 
credit to Mr. Cook not to possess it. If he 
would take our advice, and not introduce any 
villain of deeper dye than Clem Buckhurst 
into his next novel, he would, we think, 
ty se a much more perfect work than any 

e has yet given us. 

If, however, we are content to look upon 
tho ‘‘ Trials of the Tredgolds” simply as a 
collection of sketches joined together by a 
loose thread of story, we can hardly give it 
too high a praise. John Moyle is, perhaps, 
the cleverest of Mr. Cook’s creations. the 
snuffy, dirty old sculptor, whose stinginess 
was redeemed by spasmodic efforts of gene- 
rosity, and whose whole sordid character was 
illuminated by a touch of genius, is really a 
remarkable conception, though possibly the 


fidelity of the sketch may be objected to from 
its approaching too closely to the original, 
from whom we Pe ittobedrawn. Here 

John Moyle in his studio, 


is a description o 


which will serve as a good specimen of Mr. 
Cook’s style :— 

Certainly he was a strange figure ; this little 
stout man, in his shirt-sleeves, his rough carpet- 
slippers, with his red, reste tong face, his 
tumbled grey hair, and, crowning all, his shabby 
oil-skin cap with the candle sticking up straight 
in front of it. But, of course, to him all thought 
of strangeness, with regard to such a subject, 
had gone completely. It would be hard to say 
how many years he had worn that illuminated 
head-dress. So accoutred, he took a survey of 
the room ; then walked from one to other of his 





works. He had a habit of talking to his busts and 
statues, much as though they were animate, and 
could hear, comprehend, and respond to him. 
He stood in front of the Psyche, whose nether 
limbs were in a very rough and unfinished state, 
something as though the poor thing had been 
wading through a drift of snow, and a good deal 
of it had clung to and clogged her delicate person. 


“Well, my prett little dear, and how are you 
getting on?” said John Moyle to the Psyche. 
“Nicely? I hope so. Come, you’re advancing. 
I hope they’ll do your left knee justice. I’m 
very proud of your left knee. Do you know that, 
my dear? I think, perhaps, if I had to begin 
again, I should have curved you a little more ; 
thrown out your hip; made you rest altogether 
on that nice right leg of yours. But I don’t 
know; I don’t know. You're very nice as you 
are. I want you to look simple. ‘Those twisting 
figures are very French and horrid. You're a 
pretty little dear.” He patted Psyche’s cold 
white head tenderly, affectionately, and passed on. 
He paused next before the bust that had been 
mentioned muffled up in wet cloths. Slowly he 
unwrapped these, exposing the moist clay. (If 
the clay is permitted to dry, it contracts, and the 
proportions of the work are lost.) The work was 
the portrait of an eminent member of Parliament 
and statesman. ‘“ You've a fine head, and I like 
the look of your face ; though I hate your politics.” 
The sculptor in his hungry days had taken up 
with violent opinions. It is a sort of comfort to 
the poor and distressed to get very angry with the 
well-to-do, calling them bloated and selfish, and 
so on; and he had not yet relinquished his old 
vehement convictions, although the cause of them 
had altogether abated. 

‘** Liz” Moyle, too, is very clever in her way, 
and so is Colonel Buckhurst—a sort of raffish 
Major Pendennis, whose advice to his nephew 
is pregnant with a loose demi-monde morality 
which is eminently characteristic of his class. 
Take it all in all, it is seldom we come across 
a more readable book than the ‘‘ Trials of the 
Tredgolds,” and our only regret is that, 
being so good, it is not better. E. D. 








ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Stevens and Holes’s Grade Lesson-Books ; Cham- 
bers’s Minor Educational Course; Chambers’s 
Narrative Series; Constable's Educational 
Series ; Christian Knowledge Society's Reading- 
Books; Circle of Knowledge ; Gleig’s School 
Series ; Weale’s Series of Reading-Books ; Riv- 
ingtons’ Series of Reading- Books. 

yee only complaint that teachers of the 

present day can have to make of the 
school literature provided for them is that it 
presents such an embarras de richesses that 
selection becomes a work of some difficulty, 
and parents grumble at the change of books 
nece with every change of school. 

Any one who takes a survey of the educa- 

tional department at South Kensington will 

see that the days have gone by when dry 

Parliamenta: ebates, extracts from old 

plays, and other matter too tough for juve- 

nile digestion formed the chief pabulum pro- 
vided by the caterers for you intellec- 
tual appetites. In those days the teacher 
had—to employ the late Sir R. Peel’s fayou- 
rite division of the subject—three courses 
open to him. He might try, like some 
schoolmasters of classic Rome, to bribe his 
pupils to industry by proffering as a reward 
the material comforts of cakes and buns; or 
he might reverse the process, and employ the 
birch to compel interest in the declamations 
of Pitt and Sheridan and the sesquipediala 
verba of some ponderous apelling-bosk ; or, 
lastly, he might content himself with merely 
preserving order and quietness in the 
school, in other respects taking things philo- 


sophically, and leaving the —— to make 
just such progress as the Fates might decree. 

e could Hardly hope to awaken in their 
minds an intelligent and lively interest m 
their every-day tasks. Now, however, nous 
avons changé tout cela. We have really good 
school-books in great a 

Without denying that there were some 
good elementary school-books before the 
competitive examination system came into 
play, as there were poets before Homer, it 
is evident that the deficiencies in the elements 
of a plain English education revealed by 
these examinations have led to a wholesome 
revision of school literature, to the great 
relief of the scholastic profession and the gain 
of the cause of education. A further impulse 
in the same direction has been given by the 
Revised Code, to meet the requirements 
of which Messrs. Stevens and Hole have pre- 
pared their ‘‘Grade Lesson-Books in Six 
Standards ’’ (Longman, Roberts, and ———- 
These are inbindied te the pupil throug: 
the several stages of proficiency in English 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic indicated 
by the Revised Code, a few script-lessons 
being also inserted with a view of keeping a 
good writing model before the eye of the 
pupil. The introduction of lessons in writing 
and arithmetic into the ‘‘Grade Lesson- 
Books,”’ as well as into ‘‘ Chambers’s Narra- 
tive Series,” is a new feature, and may save 
some of the expense complained of by parents 
and much trouble to the teacher. The whole 
arrangement, as well as the selection of 
subjects in these ‘‘ Grade Lesson-Books,” 
seems to us exceedingly good. The reading- 
lessons are intended to be read consecutively, 
increasing in difficulty by a carefully-man- 
aged gradation. A list of the more difficult 
words is prefixed to each lesson, with lucid 
explanations of the sense in which they are 
used in the lesson, and with the accented 
syllables marked in every case. As to the 
matter, whether poetry or prose, there is a 
freshness about these books as a whole which 
is very pleasing. Much of it evidently ap- 
pears in a school-book for the first time, and 
there it forms most interesting reading for 
the young, though we cannot regret to see 
intermingled such old favourites as ‘Whang 
the Miller,” ‘‘ The Discontented Pendulum,’ 
‘‘ John Gilpin,” and the ‘‘ Elegy written in 
a Country Churchyard.” 

The ‘* Minor Educational Course ”’ of the 
Messrs. Chambers will prove a boon to those 
whose lot it is to teach very little boys or 
girls, whether at home or in school. It is 
comprised in six little books, each of thirty- 
two pages, or the whole in one volume cloth, 
for one shilling. Their more advanced 
‘‘ Narrative Series of Standard Reading- 
Books” consists of one ‘ Infant School 
Primer” and ‘ Six Standard Books,’’. care- 
fully graduated into each other, and embracing 
the requirements of the Revised Code in 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, and Dictation 
—quite a multum in parvo. The earlier books 
of the series are pleasingly illustrated—a 
great attraction for younger pupils. The long 
experience and high repute of the Messrs. 
Chambers as educationists led us to expect 
something unusually well adapted to serve 
the cause of school instruction in this ‘‘ Nar- 
rative Series ;’’ and we are not disappointed. 
It is an excellent series of school-books, 
arranged with great skill and judgment to 
serve its end, and full of fresh narrative and 
poetry of a high class well fitted to interest 
the minds and stir the sentiments of its 
youthful readers. ; 
‘‘Constable’s Educational Series” (Edin- 
burgh: James Gordon; London: Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co.), though not in every point 
prepared with the same special view to the 
requirements of the Revised Code, is not 
likely to find disfavour with the teacher or 
school inspector. It consists of six English 
reading-books, an ‘* Advanced Book— 
Literary and Scientific,” and a ‘“‘ Poetical 
Reading,” compiled by Dr. J. D. Morell. It 
is a series of great excellence. The first book 
(in three parts) is arran with a special 
view to its being taught on the phonic 
method, The succeeding books aim more at 
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enlisting the attention of the pupil by tutors; but our space will not permit us to | Whirlwind; Widow; Wimple; Window ; Winds; Wine; 
senting Tohes is interesting and Prot ag enter into details. gre suene Wort ; Yarn; Yoke. ea 
than at cramming him with information pure | __ “‘ Rivington’s School Histerjes" (Landen and | “"  Pergamos; Phasclis; Philadelphia; ‘Philippi: Pre- 


and simple. Moral and re us impression Oxford) come recommended to us b [me well- torium ; Eardis Rng on; 5 Done, mayen’ Syracuse ; 




















is particularly aimed at ; and for this end we | known names of their authors or “A ipo 
Constable’s Series as in a marked de- | Plain and Short His of England, ” z 2 the RR Tea Dot dower in} Topheth; Zoheleth. 

useful. The ‘* Adyanced Book,” de- | Bishop of Peterborough, is written in a style | Ruy. T. E. Brows DER. 
signed for those who read fluently and intel- | well adapted to young children. ‘‘'The Canticles; Delilah; Eber; Eglon; Ehud; Eldad; 
tieatly, treats of literary and scientific | tory of England from the Earliest Times to Flax; Frankincense; Gaal; Generations Gentiles 5 

subjects in an extremely attractive style, | the Peace of Paris, 1856,” by Mr. Yonge, 1s is Hebrew; Hiel; Horn; Hosea; Hushai; Hymn. 
without the drawback of unmanageable tech- | an elaborate performance, containing a vast | Vew.Ancupsacoy Browns . R.W.B. 
Ab; Abednego; Abel ‘man); Abi; Abia; Abiel; Abi- 


nicalities. The selected articles are from the | body of carefully-digested information, and 
best English writers, and the names of the | treating fully of the last three centuries. ‘* A gails Abi ihail; Abihu; Abimelech; Abinadab; Al binoam ; 


contributors of origi ti a suffi- History of the Middle Ages,” and ‘‘ A Manual bezek ; Adoniram ; Adonizedek; Adriel; Agag; Agur; 
iginal articles are , Ahiezer; Ahi hud; Ahikam; Ahiman; Ahinadab; 


cient guarantee of their excellence both of | of Ancient History,” from the pen of Dr. | ‘nira; Ahitophel ; Ahuzzath; Amasa; Amram; Aner; 
matter load style. The new series-ofreading- | Leonard Schmitz, possess the excellencies Araunah; Asahiah; Asaph ; Barzillai ; Cherethites and 
books issued by the Society for Promoting | which characterize all his educational works. | _ Pelethites ; Darkon. 


Christian Knowledge is also a yaluable con- | ‘‘ A Handbook of Ancient History and Geo- | B®", Appandix B i ala 7 2 ES, 


tribution to the work of elementary instruc- | graphy,” ‘‘A Handbook of Medieval His- | p,y w. 7. W.T.B. 
tion, superior to anything of a similar de- | tory and Geography,” and ‘‘ A Handbook of "Captivities of the Jews Gedaliah Gebasi i 5 Gas 
aman anamec nani ; 


scription hitherto submitted to the public by | Modern History and Geography,” all three Bawa, Hebrews, Endstio eee tah tenes) 
that body. The books are cheap, and well | edited by Archdeacon Paul and the Rev. T. | Israel; Jabal; Jacob, Jalris, Schonhas ; Jendebantas; 
adapted to preparatory and junior classes. | K. Arnold, are surpassed in value by no Jemima; Jephthah ; Jerubbesheth; Jesus(called Justus); 
ze periee numbers four Reading-Books, an | works of their class, and will be highly prized | job” Gospel of; Joseph (Bareabes); Joshua; Joshua, 








em History, a Spelling- Book two Books in superior schools. hall ; Julia; Julius; Junia; Lemtdh Leah ; Lebbeens 
ture Lesso tary “a inus; Mammon; "Melohizedek; Mena em; Nadab ; 
P ns, an Elemen Geo Narcissus; Nereus; Nicolas; Nun; Nymphas ; 


h Grammar—all yery well fitted to ; 
prepay ane ry SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. | Qlympas; Patrobas; Persis; Philetus; Philippians, 


The name of the Society guaran- 
Rebekah; Revel f John; Seth; Shem; 
tees their suitabloness for religiousinstruction. Ts gue spr; hoquadt md As onal a i Simeon; Spirit (Holy) ‘Salithe'cat Bia 


‘*The Circle of Knowledge” (Varty), by ” Rr. Rev. raz Bisnor or Carcutta G. BE. L. C. 
4 Charles Baker, is a good book, to be used in Sacra s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible” will be Abijah, or Abijam; Abner; Absalom; Adonijah ; 
conjunction with the more attractive books of found useful by many of the possessors of Adrespmnelech pha i Ahasnarus 5 A Abas; oy aan’ 


the parative sind. Its ‘‘ informational” cha- sag tn It hong hig women SB oy sty melech; Artaxerxes; Asa; Asahel; Asnapper; At 
ter, great numbe or EADER, in consequen com- | liah; Baasha; Bedan; Belshazzar; had 
a “a . 2 oF guljane plaints of the delay and difficulty involved in Omri (1); Pekah; Pekahish ; Rehoboam ainda (1); 


treated f, suggest 
Os, snggast the iden of cramiming-—an searching out and apportioning the contents | _ 0*#!*2: Zimri (2). 


unpleasant one to the educationist of the mo- , 8. C. 
dern school. But, of its kind, it is the best | Of 8° yoluminous a work. As the work may aaa ag 4 of; Dedication, Feast of; Fasts ; 


man be taken to represent in an eminent manner Festivals; Jubilee, Year of; Nazarite; New Moon; 
ual we know of for school purpescs, and, P Passover ; Pentecost ; Purim ; Tabernacles, Feast of; 


in the hands of a skilful teacher, knowing the various and even diverse elements that | piinipets, Feast of. 





how to amplify and illustrate, may be made | C0™ the present body of learned English | pyy ».¢.Goox. . pl ot ae 
yery interesting. The “ Circle ” bo Bee of | theological opinion, both in and out of the Job; Peter; Zephaniah, © 
Church, it is thought that the > dy may | Ray. G. E. Dax oe  ¢« ORS 


tw: min 
wed bun lessons on 9 gteat variety of also be useful in indicating, to those who may Nazarene; Sanhedrim. 


useful subjects, carried through four - 
duated mee g-books, each being on annie be desirous of studying minutely the state of Bev ool, Seal Gaus - ¢ ¢ 9 eee 


fication and tot ale of the preceding. It the national mind in matters of theology, | Ewsxven Devrscu, Ese. E. D. 
must have cost the author considerable labour, | Who are the leading authorities in certain Samaritan Pentateuch; Targuin(inVersions, Ancient). 
The topics treated of are judiciously selected, subjects or departments of knowledge and | Ruy. W. Dare, mm 5. 
ly arranged, and e explained in clear, | the fountains of influential streams of ideas. Almug, or Aigum nom r 5 Agate; es Alanater  Atmond-tree 3 

terse, pow English. The selection of poetry Vary Rev. Dean ALForD . H. A. yst; Ant; . Ape: Ba, my Ash-tree; Asp ; Ass ; 
Bad Balm B Bdellium ; 

is extremely good. Besides the ordinary | (one Acts), Andrew, Alexandra ; Aiphone; Anheiaé Beans ; Bear; Boo; Bestle; Behemath ; Beryl ; Birds 
Bittern ; ae, my tk my Briers ; Bull; Bu Bul- 





school editions, there is a manual edition, fur- Annes ; yen Apollos ; ; Aeon, i Apphia ; Aguile rush, Butter, Gal bie 7, thegy = Re 2 
" Archelaus ; ippus ; Aretas ristarchus ; Aris- r ; Calamus ; Camel; Cam e; unc 

tions for then prepared questions and explana tobulus(Rome); Augustus Cesar; Barabbas; Barnabas; | Cassia; Cat ; Chaff; Chalcedony Chalk: stones ; Chame- 

ons for the use of pupil- -teachers and other Bartholomew; Bartimeus; Bernice and Berenice; leon; Chamois; Chestnut- tree} Chrysolite ; Chryso- 


novices in the art of instruction. On Blastus; Boanerges; Cwsar; Caiaphas; Candace; rasus ; Cinnamon ; Coal; Cock ; Cockle ; Coney ; Coral ; 
the Carpus; Chloe; Chuza; Claudia; Claudius ; Clement; ‘oriander ; Cormorant ; Gow ; Crane; Crystal ; Cuckoo ; : 


whole, we cordially commend Mr. Baker’ 8 Cleopas; Cornelius; Crescens; Crispus ; Pyrenias Cucumbers ; Cummin ; Cypress ; Diamond ; Dog ; Dove; 





“‘ Circle” to every circle of youthful inquirers | Damaris; Demas; Demetrius; Dionysius; Diotre Eagle ; Ebony ; Elephant ; Emerald ; Fallow-deer ; Fer- ‘es 
after useful knowledge. Drusilla; Elizabeth; Elymas; Epenetus; Epap oe ret; Fig; Fitches; Flag; Flea; Flint; Fly; Fowl; 
<a Glei Sch: Sens 99 Epaphroditus ; Eunice ; Euodias ; Eutychus ; “Tpelix : Fox; Frog; Gali ; Garlick ; Gier- -eagle ; Glede ; Gnat ; 4 ¥6 
eig’s 001 Series (Longman & Co.), Festus; Fortunatus; Gallio; Gamaliel. Goat ; Grass. % 
ranges over a wege field, being intended to | Rey. HennxyBauzxy . . . . «. «© H.B.| Be Bay Desmas op Gepronrres ett Basqroe ‘ o. 7B, P 
comprise a complete course of elementary Jonah, esians, Epistle to; Galatians, Epistl pistiog 2s 5 
education. It is adapted for middle-class | Bsv,Atraun Barney . ts; Decde-ctlletind , Redtne’ nor, 5. P. cor ie dy E.P.B 
Aaron raham ; -O ’ a 7 . M me ef 
schools, in which education i is pushed beyond Demoniacs ; Devil ; i Angels ‘Destane t te Eliphaz; Rabbi; Rabsaris; Rabshakeh; Rachel; Rain; 
domains of the three H's,” and consists Tecaties; Mods Moat offers ; la cssel; Methu: | R F. wien ; 
ness ; Meat-o ethusael ; u- BY. ARRAR , - FLW.F. 
=? es a of little books (price ninepence selah; Michael (1) ; ; Patriarchs; Sacrifice; Sarah; ; Amulets; Anklets ; Armlet; Asmodeus; Baldness} 
) e most part treating of a separate Satan; Sin-offering; Thank-offering. Barak; Barbarian ; Bellows ; Bells; Bigthan; Bildad; 
subject ; so that, for the aboye mederate sum, Rav. W. L. Brvay eT ‘ . W.L. B. Benoa, bas Biesphasy yi Biipsnens; ‘, Boas; 
mination o eso tion ; echo; ‘Ado tion ; ; Brass; Brother; Buz, NALESUCK 5 
you may choose from the long list of books on Adoration; Age; Alliances; Amalek; A tes ; Copper; Cross ; Crown ; Crucifixion ; Day; Deborah; 
Di em ; Divination ; Enchantments ; Ezekiel; Front- 


the English Language andGrammar, Ancient | ‘Anathema; Anise ; Apharsathchites; A Ararat ; 
, ; P ppeal ; lets; Giants; Gideon; Glass; Gold; Goliath; Grove; 


Modern His Ari Archevites; Armenia; Army; Ashd Azotus; Awl; 
and tory, Geogr hy, thinetic, Axe; “Basket ; Sectigbue Ashdod, Bohan iggy Soe! Heaven; Hell; Hezekiah ; High places; Hophni; 


the seyeral branches of matics, Book- | jgrimstone: Cage: C K tain; | Hoshea ; Hour; Jabin; Jael; Nicodem oO 
keeping, the Sciences, Physiology, and | Chain; haces “Ghompeh; Chilmad Chit * Chittim hr: ; | _ Riddle. rg lg 


Citizenship ; Collar ; Colours ; n; ; Convo" James Fsrcusson, Esq. J. ¥. 
Domestic Economy. Many of these little cation ; Cooking s Cord is Council ngregation; ‘Com an he portion) ; Palace; Shushan ; Temple ; 


yolumes are good and useful school-books, | Daysman; D ishon ; Dodanim ; Dros 

















y 
though we might hesitate to adyise an i= (strong) 5 bung Barnes Earth; | E. 8. Frovtxes, Esq. . B.S. Fr. 
teacher to patronize the entire series to the itn tel bins R$ lan; Tider; ‘Blishah Gebal; Gerizim; Gethsemane; Gomorrah; Haro- 
nathan ; : Engine Engraver ; Ensign; | sheth; Hermas; Hermes; Hermogenes; Herodias; 
exclusion of all com up claims. Wecon-| Ephod; ibrech | Eth baal ; Ethiopia ; Executioner; | Hymenaus; Jabesh-Gilead ; Jericho ; Joanna ; Joppa; 
fess to a liking for istory of England” a Fairs; Fetters; Field; hed > ait Firmament; | Jordan ; Judea, 
; orest; Furnace; ; Games ; 
(in two : eee. nin each), which, for Gammadims; Gareb; Garrison; Gift; ~ Goad ; ah A ee j Sabbatical F. G. 
, may be considered first-rate. Gomer; Guard; Habergeon; Hadad; ; Hammer; Shewteead ; Waukee, s Journey ; Year; 
ee interested in education would do well Heed-Gtuse} i “Hang s iR, Hare ; 0; Hark Hawk j Reet | Rav, De. Gor 
t this series, which has been edited locks ; Hen; * Herald ; Heron; oetind at Bn a5 Adah; Ab Aholibamah; Anakim; ~ Arb: * Mie 
, ; ; ; ; ; . 
: Hul; Hunting; Husks; | Asheral; “Ashima;  Ashkenaz;  Ashtor« , “Beal 


Hon ; Hook ; Hornet ; Horse; 
entlemen of high on pty attain- Honey } Ho Hydaspes; Tliyricum; India; Isler Jacinth; | (divinity); Bashemath; Beeri; Berothah ; 
Ha in order to se ect such as might serye | Japheth; sper: Javan; Jochebed Jubal; Lasha; | Grorex Geovz, Ese. . 
e ject they have i in view. ven; gion ; Lieutenants ; enn’ Abana; Abarim ; Abdon; Abel(place); ’ Abe; Abienor} 


eale’s Series” (Virtue Brothers & Co.) | }f.ui3! i Maog ; Maranainas Marriages Mash; Massa Minister ; Abronah} Abronas; Accad; Aceldaina; Achor, vale 


furnishes such usef reading-books as the Month ; Moon, Net; Nibhaz; Nimrod; Ornaments; Mica; Adithaim ; { ohaib Ad (city) 5 Adana ; 
tional History of England,” an im- Pocfuines; Pethahiag , P Parvaitn j a Pekod Peleg enon; Abeys ; Ahlab; Ai; Aijalon; Ain; Ajslon; 
ortant t of our national annals ; Bh ped sian; Perens Quetersion a + race i haat Dithatnat Aen: — Refi 
~ ; ; ; . i, Raquel Almon; Almon-Di ; Al ; Alush; Amam; 
es of | and Roman History, Recorder ; Refine: | eae: hath; Roll; th; | Amana; Amathis; Ammah; Ammon, &c. ; Amporite 
aa Salah; Salome ; Salt; Salutation ; Sandal; 8 phira ; Anab; Anaharath ; Ananiah ; Anathoth (city) ; 
wall os a e STameT and Dictionary of the Sceptre; Sceva ; Seraphim Serv on ; Gino Anim; Aphek; A ; Ar; Arabah; dune; 
; a ** Handbook of Com- Shepherd; Shield; Shomer; Bilas; *Bilk il Simon; Arad ; Aradus ; j Arbattis; Arba Arbite, 


om 05 ol ” and a ‘ Chronology of Sinim ; Sinite ; Slave; Sling; Snow; Soa Sores; The; Archite, The ; b ; te The ; 
i and Bocleseatical History, Literature, sod fy re Throne: Auteeth abtedi Aone “Arpad | Araaeth “Piagihh ; svat) 
Art, and Civilization,” —all well deserving the Thander ; Tiras j rite; Toga i tongues, Coniaajon Ashkelon; Asti Ashnah ; isha he 

attention of principals of schools and private | and Feet; Watches of Night; Weights and Measures; ‘Atarod; "Aven; Avian, & &e.; The! oats Amity Ata 
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Azem; Azmaveth; Azmon; Aznoth-tabor; Azzah ; 
Baal (geographical); Baca; Bahurim ; Bajith ; 
Bamah; Bamoth-baal; Bascama; Bashan; Bath- 
rabbim ; Bath-zacharias ; Bean, Children of ; Bectileth ; 
Beer; Beer-elim; Beer-lahai-roi ; Beeroth ; eba ; 
Beeshterah; Belmaim; Belmen; Bene-berak; Bene- 
jaakan ; Benjamin; Berachah ; Berechiah ; Bered ; 

rites, The; Besor; Betah; Betane; Beten; Beth; 
Beth-abara; Beth-anath; Beth-anoth; Bethany; 
Beth-arabah; Beth-aram; Beth-arbel; Beth-aven; 
Beth-azmaveth ; Beth-baal-meon; Beth-barah ; Beth- 
basi; Beth-birei; Beth-car; Beth-dagon; Beth-di- 
blathaim; Beth-el; Beth-emek; Bether; Bethesda; 
Beth-ezel ; Beth-gader; Beth-gamul; Beth-haccerem ; 
Beth-haran ; Beth-hogla; Beth-horon; Beth-jeshimoth ; 
Beth-lebaoth; Bethlehem; Bethlomon; bBeth-maa- 
chah; Beth-marcaboth; Beth-meon; Beth-nimrah ; 

th-palet; Beth-pazzez; Beth-peor; Beth-phage ; 
Beth-rapha; Beth-rehob; Beth-saida; Beth-shean ; 
Beth-shemesh; Beth-shittah; Beth-tappuah ; Bethuel ; 
Bethul; Bethulia; Beth.zur; Betomestham; Betonim ; 
Bezek; Bezer; Bezeth; Bileam; Bithron; Bizjothjah ; 
Bosor; Bozez; Bozkath; Bozrah; Cabbon; Cabul; 
Cain (place); Calcol; Calvary; Camon; Cana-of- 
Galilee ; Canaan ; Canaanite, The ; Capernaum ; Caphar; 
Caphar-salama; Caphenatha; Carmel; Carmi; Car- 
naim; Carriage; Casphor; Caspis; Cedron; Characa; 
Charashim; Chebel; Chellus; Chelubai; Chephar- 
haammonai; Chevhirah; Cherith; Chesalon; Chesil; 
Chest; Chesulloth; Chezib; Chidon; Chimham ; 
Chinnereth; Ditto, Sea of; Chisloth-tabor; Chorashan ; 
Chorazin; Chozeba; Cinneroth; Court; Cruse; Cur- 
tains; Cyamon; Daberath; Dan; Danjaan; Dannah ; 
Darda; Dathema; Dead Sea; Debir; Desert; Diblath ; 
Dibon: Dibon-gad; Dilean; Dimnah; Dimon; Dimo- 
nah; Decus; Dodo; Dothan; Dumah (city); Ebal 
(Mount); Ebed; Eben-ezer; Ed; Edar; Eder; Eg- 
laim; Eglon; Ekrebel; Ekron; Elah (valley); Elam; 
El-bethel; Elealeh; Eleasa; Eleph; Elhanan; Elihu; 
Elijah; Elisha; Elon; Eltekeh; Wltekon; Eltolad; 
Enam; En-dor; En-gannim; En-haddah; En-hakkore ; 
En-hazor; En-rimmon; En-rogel; En-shemesh; En- 
tappuah ; Epher; Ephes-dammim; Ephraim ; Ephrain ; 
Ephron; Eshbaal; Eshcol; Eshean; Eshtaol; Esh- 
temoa; Eshton; Etam; Ether; Ezel; Kznite, The; 
Fat; Flagon; Footman; Fualler’s Field; Gaash; 
Gabbatha; Gad; Galgala; Gallim; Gazara; Gazer; 
Geba; Geber; Gebim; Geder; Gederah; Gederite, 
The; Gederoth; Gederothaim; Gedor; Geliloth; 
Gerrhenians, The ; Gershom ; Gershon; Gerzites, The ; 
Gezer; Gibeah; Gibeon; Giblites, The; Gidom; 
Gihon; Gilgal; Gimzo; Girgashites, The; Gittaim ; 
Goath; Gob; Golgotha; Goshen (2, 3); Greaves; 


Gulloth; Gur; Hachilah; Hachmoni; Hadarezer ; 
Hadashah; Hadattah; Hadid; Haggith; Hai; 
Halak; Halhul; Hali; Hammath; Hammelech; 


Hammon; Hammoth-dor; Hamonah; Hannathon; 
Haphraim; Haran; Harod; Havoth-jair; Hazer; 
Hazerim; Hazezon-tamar; Hazor; Hebron; Helam; 
Heleph; Helkath ; Hepher; Heshmon; Heth; Hezien; 
Hilen; Hills; Hittites; Hivites; Hobab; Holon; 
Homain ; Hor, Mount; Horem; Horonaim; Horonite ; 
Hukkok ; Humtah; Hur; Ibleam; Idalah; Idbash; Iim; 
Ije-abarim ; Instant; Ir-nahash; Iron (city); Irpeel; 
Ir-shemesh; Ishmael (6); Ishui; Issachar; Ithnan ; 
Ithra; Ittah-kazin; Ittai; Jaakan; Jaazer; Jabez; Jab- 
neel; Jagur; Jahaz; Jair; Janoah; Janohah; Janum; 
Japhia; Japhleti; Jarmuth; Jashubi-lehem; Jattir; 
Jearim, Mount; Jeberechiah; Jebusi; Jebusite; Jedi- 
diah; Jehoshaphat, Valley of; Jehud; Jemnaan; Jered; 
Jeroham ; Jeruel; Jerusalem (first portion) ; Jeshanah ; 
Jeshimon ; Jeshua (town); Jesse; Jethlah ; Jiphtah; 
Jiphthah-el; Jogbehah; Jokdeam; Jokmeam; Joktheel; 
Jétbah; Judah; Juttah ; Kabzeel; Kadmonites, The; 
Kanah ; Kanah, The river; Karkaa; Karkor; Kartah; 
Kartan; Kattath; Kedesh; Kenite, The; Kerioth; 
Keziz; Kibzaim; Kidron; Kinah; Kiriah; Kiriathaim ; 
Kirioth ; Kirjath; Kirjathaim; Kirjath-arba; Kirjath- 
arim ; Kirjath-baal; Kirjath-huzoth; Kirjath-jearim ; 
Kirjath-sannah ; Kirjath-sepher; Kir of Moab ; Kishon ; 
Kison; Kithlish; Kitron; Knop; Laban; Lachish; 
Ladder of Tyrus ; Lahai-roi; Labmam; Lahmi; Laish; 
Lakum ; Lapidoth; Lasharon; Lebaoth; Lebonah ; Le- 
cah; Lehi; hem; Libanus; Libnah; Lod; Lo-debar; 
Lodge ; Lot (man ; Luz; Lycia; Maacah; Maachathi; 


Nimrim ; Nobah; Nophah; Ocina; Odol ; Cees. 
Mount of; Ono; Ophel; Ophni; Opa ; One” 
: L 5 ; Ozem; Parah ; 

Parbar ; Pas-dammim ; Peniel; ine! amy of 
oni; P : 

Phichol ; Philistia; Phinees ; Phinehas; Pillar Plain 
Pirathonite; Pisgah; | 


phaim, Valley of; Reuben ; Reuel ; Rezia; Rezin (2); 
eee 5 city); Rimmon (town); 
Rimmon, The rock ; River ; ; Road; Rogelim ; 





Rey. H. B. Hackett . 


Rev. Ernest Hawkins . 


Rev. Henry Hayman . 


Rev. Lorp Artuur Hervey . 





Room; Ramah; Sabaoth, Lord of; Salcah ; Salchah ; 
Salem ; Salim; Sali, City of; Ditto, Valley of ; San- 
sannah; Saphir; Saramel; Sarepta; Sarid; Saron ; 
Scythopolis; Sea, The Salt; Secacah ; Sechu ; Seir, 
Mt. (2) ; Seirath ; Sela-hammahlekoth ; Sonaah ; Seneh ; 
Senir ; harad; Sephela; Shaalbim ; Shaalbonite, 
The ; Shaaraim ; Shahazimah ; Shalem ; Shalim, Land 
of ; Shalisha, Land of; Shallecheth, The gate ; Shamir ; 
Sharaim; Sharon; Sharonite; Sharuhen; Shaveh-kiri- 
athaim ; Shearing-house, Pit ofthe ; Sheba ; Shebah ; 
Shebam; Shebarim; Shechem; Sheepgate; Sheep- 
market; Shema; Shen; Shenir; Sheps Shibmah ; 
Shicron ; Shihon; Shihor-libnath ; Shilhim ; Shiloah ; 
Shiloni; Shilonite ; Shimron ; Shimron - meron ; 
Shiphmite, The; Shittim; Shophan ; Shual, The 
land of; Shulamite, The; Shumathites, The; Shunam- 
mite, The; Shunem; Sibboleth; Sibmah; Sibraim ; 
Sichem; Siddim; Sidon ; Sidonians, The; Sihon; Silla ; 
Siloah, Pool of ; Sina; Sion; Siphmoth ; Sirah, Well 
of; Sirion; Sisera; Sitnah ; Socho; Socoh; Sodom ; 
Sodoma; Sodomites; Sodomitish Sea ; Sorek, Valley 
of; South Ramoth; Succoth; Sychar ; Sychemite ; 
Taanach ; Taanath-Shiloh; Tabbath ; Tabor; Tabor, 
The plain of; Tahtim-hodshi; Tanach ; Taphon ; 
Tappuah ; Taralah ; Tekoa; Tekoite, The ; 
Telaim; Telem; Thamnatha; Tharshish; Thebez ; 
Thecoe ; Thelasar; Thimnathah ; Thisbe ; Thresholds ; 
Tiberias, Sea of; Timnah; Timnath; Timnath-heres ; 
Timnath-serah ; Tirathites; Tirzah ; Tirzah (city) ; 
Yishbite The; Tizite, The; Tob; Tobie; Tochen; 
Yolad; Tormah; Troop; Tubieni; Ummah; Uzza, 
Garden of; Uzzen-sherah ; Vale; Valley; Vineyards, 
Plain of the; Way; Willows, The Brook of the; 
Zaanaim, The plain of; Zaanan; Zair; Zalmon; 
Zalmunna; Zamzummims; Zanoah ; Zaphon; Zareah ; 


Zareathites; Zared; Zarephath; Zaretan; Zareth- 
shahar; Zartanah; Zarthan; Zebah; Zebaim ; 


Zeboim; Zebul; Zebulonite; Zebulun; Zebulunites ; 
Zedad; Zedekiah (1, 2}; Zeeb; Zelah; Zelzah; 
Zemaraim ; Zemarite; Zenan; Zephath; Zephathah ; 
Zer; Zereda; Zeredatha; Zererath; Zerniah ; Ziba; 
Ziddim ; Ziklag; Zior; Ziph; Ziphites, The; Ziphron; 
Zippor; Zipporah; Ziz, The cliff; Zoar; Zophim; 
Zorah; Zorathites; Zoreah; Zuph, Land of; Zuzims, 
Also many of the unsigned articles of Vol. I. 
r ; . ‘ .. ae a ie 
Magdala; Malchus; Manaen; Nazareth; Neapolis; 
Niger; Nob; Onesimus; Onesiphorus; Philemon; 
Philemon, Epistle to; Rufus; Scythian; Secundus; 
Sergius Paulus; Shechem ; Shiloh ; Tabor and Mt, 
Tabor; Tekoa; Tertius; Theatre; Theudas ; Tiberias; 
Tiberius; Town-clerk ; Tyrannus ; Zaccheus, 
‘ . . . E, H—s. 
John the Baptist; Joseph of Arimatheza; Lucius of 
Cyrene; Matthias ; Nathanael; Parmenas; Prochorus; 
Publius; Quartus, 


‘ " . ‘ , i. H. 

Adultery; Agriculture; Ambassador; Ark of the 
Covenant ; Ashes; Banquets; Bath; Beard; Bed; Bed- 
chamber; Birthright; Blood; Blood, Issueof; Booty; 
Canopy; Censer; Cherub, &c.; Cloud; Pillar of ditto; 
Concubine; Corn; Corner; Cotton; Dance; Darkness; 
Deposit; Dew; Dial; Divorce; Dizahab; Dophkah; 
Elim; Emerods; Eunuch; Eziongaber; Fever; Flux; 
Gerar; Gleaning; Haradah; Harlot; Harrow; Hash- 
monah; Hazeroth; Herd; Hor-Hagidgad; Hormah ; 
Issue; Jotbath; Judges; Kadesh; Kehelathah; Kei- 
lah; Kibroth-hattaavah ; Leper; Leprosy; Makheloth ; 
Marah; Massah; Medicine; Mercy-seat; Meribah; 
Mithcah ; Moserah; Mountain ofthe Amorites; Paran ; 
Rephidim; Rimmon-Parez; Rissah; Rithmah; Selah; 
Shaphir, Mt.; Sin, Wilderness of; Sinai; Taberah; 
Tahath; Tarah; Tophel; Unclean Meats; Unclean- 
ness; Water of Jealousy; Wilderness of the Wander- 
ing; Zalmonah; Zered; Zin. 


° : » &. 6. E. 

Abiasaph ; Abiathar; Abishua; Achim; Achsah ; 
Addi; Ahijah, or Ahiah; Ahimaaz; Ahimelech ; Ahimoth; 
Ahitub; Amariah; Amminadab; Azariah; Becher; 
Bechorath; Bela; Bichri; Bilhan; Bocheru; Bukki; 
Cainan; Caleb; Chenaanah ; Chronicles, Books of; 
Cosam; Ehi; Eliakim; Eliezer; Elimelech; Klioenai : 
Fliud; Elkanah; Elmodam ; Ephratah; Ephrathite; 
Er; Esther; Ezbon; Ezra; Genealogy ; Genealogy of 
Jesus Christ ; Gera; Hananiah ; Heman ; High-priest; 
Hilkiah ; Huppim ; Ibzan; [ri, or Ir; Izhar; Jachin; 
Jada; Jaddua; Jahath; Jahzerah; Jakim; Janna; 
Jarha; Jecamiah; Jedaiah; Jediael; Jeduthun; 
Jehoiachin ; Jehoiada; Jehoiakim; Jehoiarib; Jehoram; 
Jehozabad ; Jehozadak ; Jehudijah; Jekamiah; Jeph- 
unneh; Jerahmeel; Jeremoth; Jerimoth; Jerioth; 
Jesharelah; Jeshebeab; Jeshua; Jeush; Jeuz; 
Jeztiah; Joanna; Joash; Jobab (3, 4); Johanan; 
Joiada; Jonan; Jonathan (10, 11); Joram; Jorim; 
Joseph; Joses; Joshbekashah; Juda; Jushabhesed; 
Kenaz; Kenezite; Kings, Books of; Kish; Kohath; 
Korah ; Korahite; Magbish; Merari; Mordecai ; 
Muppim; Naaman (2); Nagge; Nahshon; Naum; 
Nehemiah; Book of ditto; Neri; Obed; Othniel ; 
Pahath-moab; Pashur; Pharez; Rahab; Ruth ; 
Salathiel; Salma; Samson; Sanballat ; Serug ; 
Shaashgaz; Shadrach; Shamgar; Shechinah; Shesh- 
oe . noe pg? tend Shuthelah; Tatnai; 

zzi; Uzziel; Vashti; ok; Zelophe ; ; 
Zeresh; Zerubbabel. oe 


Rev. Dr. Hessrr. ° » ° ° 
Lord’s Day ; Samaria. 1 OA 

Dr. Hooxer . . . . _ a": e J.D. H. 
Palestine (Botanical portion), 

Ray. J.J. Hornsey . . ° e e e ¢ Jd. HH. 
Roman Empire; Rome, 

Rev. W. Hoventon . W.H 


Lapwing; Leaf; Leaves; Leeks : Lentiles ; Leopard ; 


; Onions; Onycha; Onyx; Ospray; Ossifrag ; 
Ostrich ; Owl; Ox; Palestine eottont fe 4 ; 
Partridge; Peacocks; P lican; Pomegranate ; 
ae pf manos Pygarg; Quails; Rams’ skins dyed 
Rue; Rust; Rye; Saffron; Sapphire; Sardine; Sar. 


donyx ; Satyrs; Scorpion; t; 
ing; Ghose? dni rp ; Serpent; Serpent-charm 


3 ; Unicorn; Vine; Vine 
Sodom; Weasel; Whale; Wheat; Willows; Wolfs 
Worm ; Wormwood, Also all the articles in Appendix A, 
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Rv. E. HvuxtTasLe 


Rev. W. Basit Jones. . 





Rev. F. Meyricr . 


Rev. Proressor Prumprae 4 


E. Srantuy Poors, Ese. . 








Rav.J.8.Howsow . . « ». » ,» 3-8 H. 
Abilene; Adramyttium; Adria; Antioch; Anti- 
patris; Appii Forum; Arimathwa; A don ; 


Asia; Assos; Attalia; Berea; Bithynia ; ; 
Cesarea Philippi; Cappadocia; Caria; Castor and 
Pollux; Cenchrea; Chios; Clauda; Cnidus ; Colosse; 
Corinth; Cos; Crete; rus; Cyrene; Daphne; 
Derbe; Diana; Ephesus ; Euroclydon; Fair Havens ; 
Galatia; Gaza; Gortyna; Halicarnassus; Hier- 
apolis; Iconium; Tonia; Italy; Laodicea; Lasma; 
Lois; Lycaonia; Lydia; Lysanias; Lystra; Mace- 
donia ; Megiddo ; Melita ; Miletus ; Mitylene ; Mnason ; 
Myndus; Myra; Mysia; Nain; Nicopolis; Olive; 
Palm-tree; Pamphylia; Paphos; Patara; Patmos; 
Phoebe; Phrygia; Pisidia; Pontus; Ptolemais; Pute- 
oli; Quicksands; Rhegium ;. Rhodes; Salamis; Sal- 
mone; Samos; Samothracia; Seleucia; Ship; Syn- 
tyche; Tarsus; Thessalonica; Three Taverns; Titus; 
Titus, Epistle to; Troas; Trogyllium; Trophimus; 
Tryphena and Tryphosa; Tychicus; Urbane. 

. . . . . . E. H—e, 
Isaiah; Maher-shalal-hashbaz. 

, . ‘ - W.B.J. 
Tabitha; Tertullus; Tetrarch; Thaddeus; Theo- 
yhilus ; Thessalonians, Epistles to the ; Timon; Zenas ; 
ebedee. 


Rr. Rev. Brsmor or KILLALOR . ‘ e so. «eens 
Miracles.,- 
Rieunt Hon. A. H. Layvarp,M.P. . «© » ABD 


Nineveh, 


Rev. Stanitry LeatuEs 


. . . . . 8. L. 
Adam; Amraphel; Balaam; Balak; Chedoriaomer ; 
Eve; Jethro. 


Rev. Proressor Ligutroot ‘ ‘ t- J.B. le 
Romans, Episile’to; Thessalonians, Epistles to. 
Rev. D. W. Marks. ‘ . D. W. M, 


Aijeleth Shahars Alnamoth; Al-taschith; Cithern; 
Cornet; Cymbals; Dance (musical inst.) ; Degrees, 
Songs of; Dulcimer; Flute ; Gittith; Harp; Higgaion; 
Jonath-elem-rechokim. 

FP. M. 


James; James, Epistle of; John, Epistles of; Mary 
of Cleophas; Mary Magdalene; Mary, mother of Mark ; 
Mary the Virgin; Obadiah (9); Prophet. Also, in 
Appendix B, Antichrist; Baptism, supplement to; 
Church; Excommunication, 


Prorrssorn.Oprgrt .....-. . . « OPpEEt. 
Appendix to Tongues, Confusion of, 

Rev. B.R.Onems ...0c-2-c¢ © © oaue 
Judges, Book of, 

Ven. ARCHDEACON OrnMEROD  . : e o« £.4.0. 
Shemitic Languages and Writing. 

Rrvy. J. J. Srewart Perowne . ‘ ‘ J.J. 8. Ps 


_Altar; Deuteronomy; Exodus; Genesis; Leviticus? 
Noah; Numbers; Pentateuch; Zechariah (Prophet). 


Rzgy. T. T. Perowne . ‘ : ° ‘ BEAR 
Anoint; Circumcision; Covenant; Eli; Exorcist. 
Rev. H. W. PurInworr. : . H.W. P. 


Alms; Angareuo; Architecture; Asiarchew; Basin ; 
Bathsheba ; Blood, Revengerof; Bottle; Bowl; Brick ; 
Bridge; Caldron; Cart; Carving; Cave; Cedar; 
Ceiling ; Census; Chapiter; Charger; Chariot; Chil- 
dren; Cistern; Cities; Dittoof Refuge; Clay; Coffer ; 
Commerce; Conduit; Corban; Corner-stone; Oup; 
Cup-bearer; Cuttings, &c.; Daughter; Dish; Doeg ; 
Education; Father; Fonced Cities; Fir; Fire; First- 
born; First-fruits; Forehead; Fountain; Fuller; 
Gate; Goblet; Hall; Handicraft; Hearth; Hinge; 
House; Ichabod; Ishbi-benob; Ithamar; Juniper; 
Kettle; Kindred; Kiss; Knife; Lamp; Laver; Loan; 
Lock; Lot; Love-feasts; Man-slayer; Marble; Mat- 
tock; Midwife; Morter; Mother; Mourning; Mow- 
ing; Murder; Nail; Nave; Nose-jewel; Dheber ; 
Nurse; Oath; Officer; Oil; Ointment; Orator; Pan; 
Parlour; Passage; Pavilion; Pi-beseth; Pillar; Pine- 
tree; Pinnacle; Pitcher; Plaster; Pommels; Pond; 
Pool; Poor; Porch; Post; Pot; Potsherd; Pottery ; 
Prayer; Prince; Priscilla; Punishments; Razor; 
Robbery; Saw; Scourging; Sea; Sea, Molten; Seal; 
Smith; Son; Tent; Tile; Tithe; Tower; Trial; 
Usury; Villages; Vows; Wages; Walls; Well; 
Wills; Witness; Worshipper. 

. : . EH. P. 

Apocrypha; Bible; Bishop; Deacon; Deaconess ; 
Easter; Ecclesiastes; Epistle; Evangelist; Fable; 
Jeremiah ; John the Apostle; Judas Iscariot ; Lamen- 
tations; Lazarus; Levi; Levites; Libertines; Lord's 
Bupper; Magi; Manassch (King); Martha; Nethinim ; 


Nicolaitans ; Parable; Paradise; Philip the Apostle; 
Philip the Evangelist; Piety; Pilate, Pontius; Pilled 
Pit; Priest; Proselytes ; Province ; Publican; Rechab; 


Rechabites; Science; Scribes; Scrip; Scripture; 
Solomon; Solomon’s Servants; Brazen Se t; 
Synagogue ; Synagogue, The Great; Tabering; Taber- 
nacle ; Tache; Taxes; Taxing ; Ten Commandments ; 
Thieves, The Two; Timothy ; Timothy, Epistles to ; 
Tongues, Gift of; Trance; Tribute; Urim and 
Thummim ; Version, Authorised, 
. . =E.8.P. 
Abidah; Abimael; Abdeel; Almodad; Anamim ; 
Arabia; Bene-kedem; Dedan; Diklah ; Dumah ; Elath 
Eldaah ; Ephah; Epher; Evi; Famine; Geshem ; Gur 
baal; Hadar; Hadoram; Hadrach ; H ; i 


renes; Havilai; Hazarmaveth; Hazo; Hos wn & 
Iram; Ishbak; Ithran; Jaalam; Jerah; Je ¥ 
Jidlaph ; Jobab; Jokshan; Joktan; Kedar; Keturah ; 
Letushim; Leummim; Matred; Medan; Mesha; 
Mibsam; Midian; Mishma; Naamathite; Naphish; 
Nebaioth; Nodab; Raamah; Red Sea; Sabtah; 
Sabtecha; Samlah; Sephar; Sheba ; ; 
Shobal; Tema; Teman; Timna; Uzal; ; 
Zerah; Zibeon; Zimri (3, 4, 5). 
R, Srvuart Poors, Esq. . . ° »- R.8.P. 
Amon (Egyptian Divinity) ; Asenath ; -zephon ; 
; Bithiah; Caphtor; Casluhim; Chrono- 
logy ; Chub ; ; Cushan ; Daric ; Denarius ; 


sonnei dol; Mite; Miz nt indi 
Magic; Migdol; Mite; Mizraim ; Money; Nap 
Nile ; ‘:: Noph, Moph; On; 
City of; Pathros; Pelethites; Penny; Pharaoh ; 
Pharaoh's Daughter; Pharaoh, Wife of; Phut; Piece 
of Gold; Piece of Silver; i-hahiroth; Pithom ; 
The; P The Ten; Potiphar; Poti- 

erah; Pound; ; Rahab; Rameses; Red Sea, 
oad, of; Remphan; River of Egypt; Seba; 
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Shihor of Egypt; Shishak ; Shur ; Sihor; Silverlings; 
Sin; So; Stator; Stream of Egypt ; Succoth; Sukkiims; 
Syene; Tah es; Tahpenes; Talent; Teraphim; 
Tichakah; Year; Zerah (2, 3, 4,5); Zoan; Zaphnath- 
paaneah. 

Rav. J. L. Porter » tie —s . o dele P. 

Dalmanutha; Decapolis; Dor; Edom; Edomites; 
Edrei ; Eleutheropolis; Eleutherus ; Emim ; Emmaus; 
aes Esau; Esdraelon; Gadara; Galilee; Gath; 

-hepher; Gath-rimmon; Gennesaret; Gerasa; 
Geshur ; Geshuri; Gilboa; Gilead; Gittites; Golan; 
Hauran; Helbon; Hermon; Heshbon; Hethlon; 
Hobah; Horites; Ijon; Iturea; Jabbok; Lebanon; 
Trachonitis, 

Rev. Cuas. PrircHarp . ° ey eo eS aH 

Star of the Wise Men. 


Rev. Prorgessor RAWLINSON . rm : ° . GR. 
Assyria ; Babel, Babylon; Babel, Tower of; Calah ; 
Calneh, or Calno; Carchemish ; Chaldea; Chaldeans ; 
Chebar; Chushan-Rishathaim; Coelesyria; Damascus; 
Dehavites; Dura; Ecbatana; Elamites; Ellasar; 
Enemessar ; Esar-haddon ; Euphrates; Evil-merodach ; 
Gozan; Habor; Halah; Hamath; Hamath-zobah ; 
Hara; Haran; Hazael; Hena; Hiddekel; Huzzab; 
Ivah ; Kir; Koa; Madai; Medes; Media; Merodach ; 
Merodach-baladan; Mesopotamia; Nebo; Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; Nergal; Nergal-sharezer; Parthians; Perse- 
eed, Persia; Persians; Pul; Rab-mag; Rages; 
n; Sargon; Sennacherib; Sepharvaim ; Shalma- 
neser; Sharezer; Sheshach; Shinar; Shuhite; Suc- 
coth- benoth; Syria; Syro-phonician; Tartan ; 
Telabib; Telassar; Tel-harsa; Tel-melah; Tibhath ; 
Tidal; Tiglath Pileser; Tigris; Tiphsah; Ulai; Ur; 
Zobah. 
Rey. H. J. Rose . oo. lich otis ee gp 


Shekel. 

Rev. Pror. SEuwxn . ‘ e e ° ° Ww. 8. 
Septuagint. 

Very Rev. Dean STANLEY : A. P. 8. 


David; Ish-bosheth ; J ehonadab; Jehosheba ; Jehu; 
Jeroboam; Jezebel ; Jezreel; Joab; Jonadab; Jonathan 
(1, 2, 3, 4); Miriam; Moses; Nabal; Naboth; Rosh; 
Samuel; Saul (1, 2); Sheba; Stephen; Tamar; Tamar 
(place); Thomas; Uriah the Hittite; Uzzah. 

Rev. Carvin E. Stowz ‘ ° ° ° . CES. 

Manna ; Money-changers ; Sycamore. 

a a ee Pe oe 

Memphis ; Thebes. 


Rev. J.F.Turvurre . A ‘ - ° o Gems & 
Old Testament ; Psalms, Book of. 
Dr. 8. P. TrEGetizs . > 8. P. T. 


Versions (Ancient); Ethiopic ; Armenian; Egyptian; 
Gothic; Greek; Slavonic; Syriac. 
Rey. H. B. Tristram . . ° : ° » ae ®. 
Sparrow ; Stork ; Swallow ; Swan; Turtle ; Turtle- 
dove ; Vulture. 
Hoy. Epwarp TwIisteron . . ° ° ° E. T. 
King ; Ophir ; Micaiah ; Michaiah (6); Pharisees ; 


Phenice ; Phoenice ; Phoenicians; Saducees; Salmon ;~ 


Samuel, Books of ; Shibboleth ; Shiggaion ; Shiloh ; 
Tadmor ; Tarshish ; Tyre ; Zidon. 

Rey. E. Venastes . . : . Tr E. V. 
Gehenna ; Hinnom, Mom of; Judas (7); Judas 
Barsabas) ; Judas of Galilee; Jude; Judas (our 

rd’s Brother) ; Jude, Epistle of; Laban. 


Ruy. B. F. Westcorr ° P . . . BF. W. 
Absalom ‘a ; Achion ; Acitho ; Aduel; Alcimus ; 
Alexander III .; Alexander Balas ; Alexandria; Anael; 
Ananael; Andronicus: Anna; Antiochus II.; Anti- 
ochus IIT, ; Antiochus Epiphanes ; Antiochus Eupator ; 
Antiochus VI.; Antiochus Sidetes; Apollonius; Aretas 
(1) ; Ariarathes; Arioch ; Aristobulus; Arphaxad; Ar- 
saces VI.; Asadias; Ashpenaz ; Assideans ; Astyages ; 
Athenobius; Attalus; Bacchides; Bagoas; Baruch; 
Calisthenes; Canon of Scripture; Cendebeus; Chel- 
cias; Chereas; Cleopatra; Cyrus; Daddeus; Dagon; 
Daniel, &c.; Darius; DemetriusI.; Demetrius II. ; 
Dionysia; Dionysius; Dispersion, Jews of; Dositheus ; 
Kcclesiasticus; Edna; Eleazar; Enoch; Epicureans; 
Esdras; Essenes; Euergetes; Eumenes II.; Eupo- 
lemus ; Gabael; Gabrias; Gorgias; Heliodorus; Hel- 
Jenist; Hercules; Herod; Herodians; Hieronymus ; 
Jonathas; Judas (1—6); Judith; Book of ditto; 
Jupiter; Lasthenes; Lucius; Lysias; Lysimachus ; 
Hircanus; Holofernes; Jambri; Jason; Jesus, son of 
Sirach; Jew; Joachim; John; Jonathan (12—15) ; 
Maccabees; Books of ditto; Manasses, Prayer of; 
Manlius; Menelaus; New Testament; icanor ; 
Numenius; Odonarkes; Onias (1—5); Ox (man); 
Ozias; Oziel; Perseus; Phasiron;  Philarches ; 
Philip; Philosophy; -Ptolemee; Ptolemzus; Ptole- 
meus I, (Soter); Ptolemzus II. (Philadelphus) ; 
Ptolemzeus III. (Euergetes); Ptolemzus IV. (Philo- 
pater); Ptolemzus V. a ery ; Ptolemeus VI. 
Philometer); Raguel; Raphael; Raphaim; Razis; 
hodocus ; Salasadai ; Samael ; Sampsames; Sarche- 
donus; Sosipater; Sostratus; Sparta; Savaran; 
Sedecias ; eleucus; Seron; Simalcué; Sirach; 
Stoic; Susanna; Thrassi; Theodotus; Timotheus; 
Titans; Tobias; Tobiel; Tobit; Tobit, Book of; 
Tryphon; Vulgate, The; Wisdom of Solomon, The; 
Zaccheus, 


Rav. Canon WorpswortH . ° e ‘ . 2. 
Son of God; Son of Man. 

W. Aupis Wrient, Ese. . ‘ e ° . A. 
Dinaites; Dinhabah; Eden; Elisheba; Elkosh; 
Embalming; Encampment; Galbanum; Garden; 
Girdle; Governor ; 


manuel; Incense; Inn; Iron; Ivory; Jakeh; Jareb; 
Jasher, Book of; Jason; Jegar-Sahadutha ; Jehovah ; 
Jehovah-Jireh ; Jehovah-Nissi; Jehovah-Shalom; Je- 
rubbaal; Jerusalem (middle portion); Jeshurun; Je- 
ther; Jezreel ; Joacim ; Joash (3, 4, 5, 6,) ; Joel ; Johanan 
Go) 5 Jonathan (5—9); Jorai; Josiah; Jozachar ; 
ozabad; Kite; Lamb; Latchet; Lattice; Lead; 
Leasing; Lemuel; Lily; Linen; Lintel; Lion; Lord; 
Maachah ; iah ; ; Mahalath-leannoth ; 
Mahol; Malachi; Malcham; Malchiah; Manasseh 
2, 3,4); Maschil; Mattan; Mattaniah; Mattathias; 

; Mazzaroth; Mebunnai; Mehujacl; Me- 

mucan; Mene; Meni; Meraioth; Meran; Mercurius; 
Mered; Meremoth; Meres; Mesha; Meshach; 
Meshelemiah; Meshezabeel; Meshillemith; Meshille- 
moth; Meshullam; Metals; Mezahab; Mibhar; Mi- 
cah (Prophet) ; Michael (1—10) ; Michaiah (1—5); Mich- 

> tam; ; Mines ; Mingled People; Minstrel; Mirror; 





Mixed Multitude; Molech; Moloch ; Mortar; Music ; 
Musical Instruments ; Muth-labben ; Nahum; Nanea ; 
Neginah; Neginoth; Nehiloth; Nehushtan; Nethan- 
eel; Night; Nisroch; Obadiah (1—8, 10—12); Obal; 
Obed (2—5) ; Obed-edom ; Oded; On; Onan; Organ ; 
Orion; Orthosias; Padan-aram; Pelonite; Pipe; 
Pleiades; Poetry, Hebrew; Poison; Pro-consul ; 
Procurator; Proverbs, Book of; Psaltery; Puah ; 
Queen of Heaven; Ram, Battering; Regem-melech ;° 
Rehob; Rehum; Rezon; Rimmon (god); in; Sack- 
but ; Selah; Seraiah; Shaddai; Shamer; Shamhuth ; 
Shammah; Shaphan; Shawm; Shebaniah; She- 
maiah; Shemer; Sheminith; Sheth; Shimei; 
Shiphrah; Shoa; Shoshannim; Shoshannim-eduth ; 
Shushan-eduth; Silver; Slime; ~ pee? Spearmen ; 
Steel; Sweat, Bloody; Tabeel; Tachmonite ; 
Tammuz; Tarpelites, The; Tartak; Terah; Tibni; 
Timbrel; Tin; Tobiah; Tobijah; Tubal; Tubal- 
cain; Ucal; Urijah; Viol; Woollen (Linen and) ; 
Writing; Zabad (4, 5, 6); Zabadeans; Zechariah 
(2—28); Zedekiah (3, 4); Zephaniah (2, 3, 4); 
Zichri; Zillah; Zimran; Zimri (1). Also the whole 
of the Articles in Appendix B, excepting those attri- 
buted to Prof. Harotp Browng and Mr. Mgyricxk; 
and the unsigned articles in Vols. II. and III. 
Most Rev. tHe AgcuBisHor or YorK ‘ . We wes 
Gospels ; Jesus Christ; Luke; Luke, Gospel of; 
Mark; Mark, Gospel of; Matthew; Matthew, Gospel 
of ; Saviour. 
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Biblical Essays, by the Rev. John Kenrick, M.A. 
1. The Gospel of Mark the Protevangelium. 2. 
The True Nature of the Gift of Tongues. 3. St. 
Paul's designation of the Athenians. (Longman 
& Co.)— Upon the important question of the com- 
parative date of the Gospels, Mr. Kenrick con- 
cludes that St. Mark’s was not, as has been 
supposed, an abridgment of St. Matthew’s or 
St. Luke’s, but was decidedly the earliest and the 
most authentic. His essay is a good example of 
the English scholarly style of investigation. Sup- 
posing the Gospels to be independent of one 
another, and all dependent, more or less, upon 
some old apostolic tradition, Mr. Kenrick’s argu- 
ments would be successful in showing St. Mark’s 
Gospel to be simple and homogeneous, without, 
however, proving anything decidedly as to period 
of composition. As to the Gift of Tongues, Mr. 
Kenrick resorts to a two-fold explanation to solve 
the difficulties of the subject. He holds that on 
the day of Pentecost, and at some other times, 
the speaking with tongues was an unintelligible 
utterance ; whilst at Corinth and elsewhere the 
“tongues”? were sentences spoken in foreign 
languages under excitement by persons who hap- 
pened to know those languages. On the rendering 
of ds de:oda:uov exrépovs, Mr. Kenrick is in favour 
of “superstitious” rather than “religious.” The 
current use of the word, he argues, was in the 
sense which we naturally express by “ super- 
stitious.” Without going into the evidence, we 
say that we still hold to the opinion of Bengel 
that the word in question was a “ verbum pécov.” 

Passages in the Life of an Old Maid. By 
J. C. K. (Saunders, Otley, & Co. Pp. 303.) 
—CoNSIDERING how limited are the powers 
of this author in everything pertaining to literary 
aft, it is curious to note his nonchalance and off- 
handed air. There is not a single human portrait 
which remains on the retina of the mind for five 
minutes; and, seeing that the plot is tolerably 
good, it is astonishing how little he has made of 
it, and how unnatural and impotent are his con- 
clusions. What indications we have of power are 
just marked enough to make us regret that they 
are not stronger and more continuous. All this 
crudeness may yet ripen into form ; but the author 
will require to approach his art with much more 
humility, and to labour at it with far greater assi- 
duity. The story is laid in a small town in the north 
of England, and its interest turns on the discovery 
of the parentage of a young lady—Margaret— 
who had been found, some eighteen years before, 
among the débris of a railway smash, lying by her 
dead mother. “The Old Maid” who gives a 
title to the story, we see but dimly; and the 
“‘passages’’ in her life seem almost confined to 
the circumstance of her receiving into her home 
and educating the real heroine of the story. The 
most interesting parts of the book are the “ Pages 
from a Diary” and “The Dumpton Election ;” 
and, had the rest of the story been written with 
equal care, our verdict would have been modified, 
if not altered. 

Topics of the Day: Medical, Social, and Sci- 
entific. By James Ansley Hingeston, M.R.CS., 
&e. (Churchill.)—APpPaRENTLY, a compilation of 
divers papers published in different journals 
during the past ten years, but with additions. 
The volume includes a medley of subject-matter, 
and the reader may pass from a discourse on the 
Death of Cleopatra to another on the Deformities 
of Infantile ia. The chapters on Atmo- 
spheric Phenomena in relation to Cholera and to 
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Health suggest the need of further investigation ; 
but the remarks on the necessity of Reform in re- 
gard to Vaccination are in some respects obsolete. 
The author has not strictly confined himself to the 
“Topics of the Day” in more than one of his se- 
lections—e.g., Horace’s Death; Homeopathic 
Triumph (date 1858), &e. Rhapsodies, in which 
the author occasionally indulges, may be agreeable 
to his admirers, but anyone who undertakes au- 
thoritatively to write of man’s ailments or of 
mind should enter on the inquiry with reverence 
and awe. Every paragraph in connexion with 
these subjects should be pregnant with import, 
and, as far as possible, free from irrelevant gossip. 

The Psalms Interpreted of Christ. By the Rev. 
Isaac Williams, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford. Vol. I. (Rivingtons.)—TuE object 
of this Commentary is to familiarize the English 
public with the Patristic and Medieval style of 
interpretation. The principle of the method ap- 
pears to be, that high truths may be tacked on at 
the fancy of the commentator to any word or 
clause in Scripture which may suggest such an 
association to the most undisciplined mind. Apart 
from the bewildering and irritating effect of such 
a theory, it is a marvel how it can be considered 
respectful to Scripture. ‘The Koran or Johnson’s 
Dictionary might just as well be used as the raw 
material for such expositions. It is not Scripture 
we are reading, when we use commentaries of this 
kind, but simply a commentator unfettered by any 
laws of logical sequence. “ 'To the chief musician”’ 
“implies ... that the Psalm is not be understood 
of David, but of Christ in His Church.” “ Ou 
Neginoth” “carries on the service of the Temple 
into heavenly ministrations. For in the Apoca- 
lypse . . . before the Lamb, there are harps.” 
The other superscription in the LXX., “ Zo the 
end,” “is usually applied to Christ, as the End of 
the Law for righteousness.” And so on. 

Outlines of Moral Philosophy. By Dugald 
Stewart. With a Memoir, a Supplemerf, and 
Questions by James M‘Cosh, LL.D., Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen’s University 
in Ireland, &e. (Allan & Co. Pp. 164.)— 
Wuat Dr. M‘Cosh says of Stewart’s celebrated 
“Outlines” in the brief preliminary memoir is 
strictly true :—‘‘ The ‘Outlines of Moral Philo- 
sophy’ are peculiarly valuable, inasmuch as they 
contain in a condensed form the principles which 
he has unfolded and illustrated in his various 

hilosophical treatises. In some of his other works 
. is deficient in directness of statement, and is too 
diffuse and general; but in this little treatise he 
has compressed his thoughts, so characterized by 
the ripeness of wisdom, within as brief a compass 
as is consistent with clearness, which, I may add, 
is a pre-eminent excellence of the work. It is one 
of the best text-books of mental and moral science 
ever written. It has not been superseded, it has 
not even become antiquated. To bring it up to 
the times it needs only a few supplementary notes 
introducing the student to discussions which have 
been brought into prominence by such eminent 
men as Kant, Sir W. Hamilton, and Mr. J. 8. 
Mill.” Dr. M‘Cosh has supplied such supple- 
mentary matter, and has, moreover, appended about 
eighteen pages of questions which may be useful to 
students. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Across THE River: Twetve Views or Heaven. By Nor- 
man Macleod, &c., &c, 32mo., pp. vili—172. Edin- 
burgh: Nimmo. 1s. 6d. 

AVRILLON’s GuipE For Passtna Lent Hotty, in which is 
found for each advice as to practice, » Meditation and 
Thoughts on the Gospel for the day, and passages from the 
Holy Scriptures and the Fathers; with a Collect, and one 
— in the Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ. Translated 

m the French and adapted to the use of the English 
Church. Edition. Fcap. 8vo., pp. xiv—304. J. 
Parker. . 

Bet (Major Evans). Empire in India: Letters from Ma- 
ones and other places. ‘ost Svo., pp. vii—412.  Triibner. 

Bon, THe Crossinc Swrerer. By the Author of “Shadow 
and Sunshine,” &c. 18mo., Pp. 125. Book Society. 1s. 

British PHarmacopaia, published under the direction of 

e General Council of Medical Education and Registration 
of the United Kingdom, pursuant to the Medical Act, 1858, 
8vo., pp. xxii—144. General Medical Council, 10s. 6d. 

Brock rs. Carey). Working and Waiting; or, Patience 
in Well-doing. A Tale. Sixth Thousand. F cap. Svo. 


Seeleys. 58. 

Broveu (Mrs.) Madame Vernet. Two Volumes. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 536. Tinsley. 15s. 

Bryc Me LL.D., F.G.S.) and Jounsronr (Alex. Keith, 
F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S.) Gazetteer and Atlas. Illustrated. 
8vo., hf. bd., pp. xii—823. Grige, 18s. 

Casaris (C. J.) Commentarii de Bello Gallico, Libri 1—5 
from the Text of Schneider, carefully revised. Elucidated 
by Notes Critical and Explanatory, a Lexicon of all the 

ords in the Text, and a Series of Easy Reading Lessons 
for Beginners, ned as a First Latin -Book 
in Schools. By A. K. Isbister, M.A. Second ition, 
and improved. 12mo., pp. 1—176. m. 3s. 6d, 

Cuaruron Manor: a Temperance Tale. y Adeline. 
Fourth Thousand. 18mo., pp. viii—134. Leeds: Walker. 


oason. Fa. 1s. Ce ios)” Life of. By William Forsyth, 
ICERO us e@ of, vy 0 
M.A. Me With Dlustrations, Two Volumes, cr. Svo., 
pp. viili—609. Murray, 188. 
CoBBoLD ier. Richard . History of t Catchpole: a 
Suffolk Girl. New 
8vo,, bds., pp, 380, Ward and Lock, 2s, 








tion, enlarged and improved, Feap. - 
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Comic News (The). VolumeI. Folio. Maddick, 4s. 6d. 
CommEnTARY (A), Critical, Experimental, and Practical, or 
the Old and New Testaments, by the Rev. Robert Jamie- 
son, D.D.; Rev. A. R. Fausset, A.M.; and the Rev. David 
Brown, D.D. Vol.5. Matthew—John. By the Rev. David 


Brown. D.D. Sup. roy. 8vo., PP: xlv—486. Collins. 15s. 

Cooper (J. Fenimore). Ned Myers; or, a Life before the 
Mast. ad Edition. Fcap. 8vo., sd., pp. viii—192. Rowut- 
ledge. 18. 


or, Northern and Southern Friends. 
Post 8vo., pp. 336. Chapman and Hall. . 6d. 
Demavs (Robert, M.A., F.E.1.8.) Analysis of Sentences; 
with applications to Parsing, Punctuation, and Composi- 
tion. New Edition. 18mo., sd., pp. 32. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd, Simpkin. 3d. 
Dyce (Gilbert). Bell Donna; or, the Cross before the 
Name. A Romance. Two Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. 660. 
Bentley. 21s. : , 
GotpsmiTH (Oliver). Poetical Works. With a Memoir by 
William Spalding, A.M. With Engravings. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 
vi—152. Griffin. 3s. 6d. f 
Grauam (William, LL.D.) Principles of Elocution and 
Exercises in Reading, Recitation, Oratory, &c. New and 
entirely revised Edition. (Chambers’s Educational Course.) 
Fecap. 8vo., pp. 432. Chambers. 38. ; , 
Grosart (Rev. Alexander Baloch). Prince of Light and 
Prince of Darkness in Conffict; or, the Temptation of 
Christ. Newly Translated, Explained, Illustrated, and 
Applied. Sm. cr. 8vo., pp. xxxiv—360. Nisbet. 5s. 
Hanppoox (The) of the Court, the Peerage, and the House 
of Commons. Fourteenth Year, corrected to J anuary 1864. 


Dan TO BEERSHEBA; 


16mo., cl. sd., pp. xvi—328. King. 5s. é 
TLEADS OF THE PEOPLE; or, Portraits of the English. Drawn 
by Kenny Meadows, with original Essays by Jerrold, 
hackeray, &c., &c. New Edition. Two Volumes, 8vo. 
Bohn, 14s, 

Hen .ey (Robert). Saintliness, a course of Sermons on the 
Beatitudes: preached at St. Mary’s Church, Putney. Feap. 
SVO., Pp. 100. Rivingtons. 3s. 

ee Le ee MaGazinE. Vol. 12. 8vo., pp. 572. Hunt. 

8. 6d. 

INGLEFIELD (E.A., F.R.S.) Words of Advice to Young Naval 
Officers. Feap. 8vo., pp. viii—136. Liverpool: Webb and 
Hunt, 3s. 6d. ft 4 

Jameson (Mrs.) First, or Mother’s Dictionary. Tenth Edi- 
tion. 18mo. Lockwood. 2s. 6d. 

Jones (William, M.A., F.R.S.) Course of Lectures on the 
Figurative Language of the Holy Scripture, and the Inter- 

retation of it from the Scripture itself, delivered in the 

arish Church of Nayland, in Suffolk, in the Year 17 
Feap. 8vo., pp. 268. Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 18. 6d. , 

JouRNAL (The) of the British Archeological Association. 
Vol. 19. 8vo. Longman. 3is. 6d. 

Lams (Mrs, Joseph). Experiences of Tom Neal and Sarah 
his Wife. Cr. 8vo., pp. 121. Seciety for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 1s. 6d. 

Lawrie (James, M.D., L.R.C.S.E.) Roman or Turkish 
Bath : together with Barege, Medicated, Galvanic, and 
Hydropathic Baths. Fceap. 8vo., pp. 294. Edinburgh : 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Simpkin. 5s. 

Lin.Ley (George, the younger). Old Saws Newly Set. 
Fables in Verse. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 112. 
Newby. 2s. 

Mackay (Charles), Gouty Philosopher; or, the Friends, 

ppnoas, &c., of John Wagstaffe, Esq. Second Edition, 

Post 8vo. Saunders and Otley. 10s. 6d. 

Mackenzie (Bishop), Memoir of. By Harvey Goodwin, 
D.D. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo., pp. xii—439. Cambridge: 
Deighton. Bell and Daldy. 10s. 6d. 

MaRJourAM (Sergeant William), Memorials of, including Six 
Years’ Service in New Zealand during the late Maori War. 
Edited by Sergeant William White. Witha Preface by the 
Author of ‘‘ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars.” Fourth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo., pp. xx—382. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 

MARTIN (Frederick). Statesman’s Year-Book: a Statistical 
Genealogical and Historical Account of the States anc 
ey ye of the Civilized World for the Year 1864. Cr. 
8vo., cl. lp., pp. xiii—085. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 

MELVILLE (G. J, Whyte). Queen’s Maries. A Romance of 
Holyrood. Third Edition. Post 8vo., pp. 451. Longman. 68. 

MILLHovsE (John). New English and Italian Pronouncing 
and Explanatory Dictionary. Third Edition. With many 
Additions by Ferdinand Bracciforti. Two Volumes, Cr. 
Svo.,8d. Quaritch. 12s. 

MircHe..t (E.H.) Easy Handbook to St. Luke’s Gospel. 
Second Edition. 18mo., sd. Hatchard. 6d. 

Montagu (Lord Robert, M.P.) Four Experiments in Church 
and State, and the Conflicts of Churches. 8vo., pp. xvi 
—434. Longman. 

Morton (Rev. padrew). Family Circle. Third Thousand. 
Feap. 8vo. Edinburgh: Oliphant. Hamilton. 3s. 6d. 

Murray (Elizabeth A.) Ella Norman; or,a Woman's Perils. 
agg Volumes. Cr. 8vo., pp. 951. Hurst and Blackett. 
. . Oa, 

N ICHOLSON (W.) Garland of Sacred Poetry; or, avery choice 
Selection of Poetry on Sacred Subjects. 18mo., pp. 334. 
Simpkin, 2s. 6d. 

Nores AND Querigs. Third Series. Vol.4. Feap. 4to., pp. 
500. Bell and Daldy. 10s. 6d. 

PAssaGks IN THE LIFE OF AN OLD Marv. By J.C. K. Post 
SvO., pp. 308. Saunders and Otley. 10s. 6d. 

Puorivs’s Lerrers. With Prolegomena, Notes, and Ap- 
pendix, 4to. Nutt. 31s. 6d. 

Reapy Work ror WILLING Hanps; or, the Story of Edith 
Allison, Feap, 8vo., pp. 232. Nelson, 3s. 64, 

REID. The Praise of Jesus. Edited, with a Preface, by the 
Rey. William Reid, M.A. 18mo., pp. 168. Nisbet. 1s. 

Ror KE (John). Fancies of the Photograph: a Poem. Feap. 
S8vo. Dublin: Fannin. Longman. 2s. 6d 


Somoot- Room Porrry. New Edition. 18mo. Jarrold, 
Scorr (Sir Walter). Poetical Works. Cheap Editi 
With a Memoir of the Author. In Two Vohonaee. Vol. 1 


Black. 1s. 


With other Poems. Fcap. Oy Pe at i 5s. 
easonable, Holy, and 
2 5 


Geological Essays, and Sketch of the Geo- 
logy of Manchester and the Neighbourhood. 8vo., A ix— 
cousin: wens, Simpkin. 7s. 
Henry J. ughing Eyes: a Tale of the Natchez 
(Beadle’s Americ i 2 r : 
x Beadle ci can Library, No. 36.) Feap. 8vo., sd., pp. 
HOMSON (John). Seasons, and the Cast] 
Illustrated with Steel Engravings. Edited by Ree 
New Edition. Feap. 8vo., pp.272. Griffin. 3s. 6d. ; 
TIDSWELL Richard T. M.A.) Innkeeper’s Legal Guide 
What he Must Do; What he May Do; and What he May 
Not Do. A Handy Book to the Liabilities, Limited and 
Unlimited, of Innkeepers, Ale-house-keepers and Refresh- 
ment-house-keepers, &c. With Verbatim Copies of the 
Innkeepers Limited Liability Act, the General Licensing 
+ a Forms. Fcap. 8vo.,cl. sd., pp. vili—80, Lockwood 
8, Oa, ' 
TruMAN (Joseph). Effie Campbell 
nero. a 2 oy : pbell, and other Poems. Feap. 
RUTHS FOR THE Day or LIFE AND THE Hour or De 
By the Author of “ God is Love,” Seco —— 
wrote. Yi Pp, vill 436. awrtne. , ac Baton. 
AGNER (Rev. rge). rmons on the Boo 
—m. Post or. gm > ae ‘ kof Job. New 
ANDERINGS IN Est AFRICA. m Liverpoo \s 
ee By a F203. ‘With Map and inet 
s. : 
stiniley — on tion. Post 8vo., pp. ix—5os. 
AR OFrrice List (The) and Directory for the Civi ™ 
ments of the British | January 1864, Compllet ty 


c., &c, 
58. 


Bs) Hooks 
On on 
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and Lock, 1s. 





JUST READY. 

Breton’s Boox or ANEcDoTE, Wit, anp Humour. 8vo. 
Beeton. 18. 

BERTRAND pu Gvescuin’s Lire anp Times. By D. F. 
Jamison. Two Volumes. 8vo. Triibner. 2s. : 

Browne (Rev. G.S.) Mosaic Cosmogony. A Translation of 
First Chapter of Genesis. 8vo. Masters. 5s. 

Oprtess CommeEnTARY (The). St. Luke. 12mo. Masters. 
2s. 6d. J 

Dana (J. D.) Text-Book of Geology. Cr. 8vo. Trwubuner. 
7s. 6d. 

DeBRETT’s ILLUSTRATED PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 1864. 
Cr. 8vo. Dean. 78. 

Friswewy (J. H.) Life Portraits of William Shakespeare. 
8vo. Low. 21s. ae 4 ‘ 

Irvine (Edward). Collected Writings. Edited by his Ne- 
phew. Vol.1. 8vo. Strahan. 128. ~ |. . fue 

James’s Novets. The Castle of Ehrenstein. New Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. Routledge. 1s. : . 

M’Maxvus (Rev. Henry). Sketches of the Irish Highlands. 
Cr. 8vo. Hamilton, 3s. 6d. the 

Nep Locxs.ey, THE Eron1an, Third Edition, Cr. 8vo. 
Bentley. 6s. . . 

NicHouus (Dr. Thomas L.) Forty Years of American Life. 
Two Volumes, 8vo. Mazwell. 32s. 

Priest’s Prayer Boox (The). Edited by Two Clergymen. 
12mo. Masters. 4s. 6d. ‘ 

Prize Papers on Various Sunsects. 8vo. Beeton. 3s. 6d 

Puncn. Re-issue, Vol. 36. 4to. Qfice. 5s. 

SHAKSPERE AND Jonson. Dramatic versus Wit Combats, 
Post 8vo, J.R. Smith. 48. , 

Skinner (James). Twenty-one Heads Of Christian Duty. 
12mo. Masters. 18. P 

Some GuimpseEs 1nTO LIFE IN THE Far East. 8v0. Richard- 
son. 12s, 

Wreaton (H.) Elements of International Law. Second 
Edition. Roy. 8vo. Low. 35s. 

Weeneeass 8 The Old Helmet. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
Tisbet. . 

Wricut (Thomas, of Birkenhaw). Autobiography. Fcap. 
8vo, J.R. Smith. 5s. 
Teens, , Artist’s Lire. Cr. 8vo. Hurst and Blackett, 

8. ° 








MISCELLANEA. 


ROM aletter of Dr. Livingstone’s, of date July 

' 4, 1863, to Sir Thomas Maclear, Astronomer- 
Royal at the Cape, it appears that the Doctor was 
then at Murchison’s Cataracts and had received his 
recall by the Government. “I am, of course, sorry,” 
he says, “to see the failure of my hopes, though 
through no fault of my own, and I deeply regret 
ever giving the slightest credence to the protesta- 
tions of desire on the part of Portuguese statesmen 
for the civilization of Africa; for, with half the 
labour and expense on the Rovama, we should have 
left an enduring mark on the East Coast of Africa ; 
while here our footsteps have been dogged, and 
native missionaries employed to neutralize all our 
efforts. The most bitter point of all is to see this 
line of coast, from Cape Delgado to Delagoa Bay, 
left to those who were the first to begin the slave- 
trade and are determined to be the last to abandon 
it. What a turmoil you Cape people made a few 
years ago about a few convicts! But fancy 900 
miles of coast, four-fifths slave-preserve and one- 
fifth convict settlement, and the only religious 
Mission allowed charged fourpence a pound on 
calico which they bring to purchase food at a 
port which they never use.” Dr. Livingstone 
then expresses his hope of the permanence of a 
mission in those parts notwithstanding past dis- 
asters. The mission cannot be abandoned, he 
says, unless it were clear that Europeans could 
not live; and he considers that, if wretched, de- 
bauched Portuguese have contrived to live in these 
parts, Europeans of regular habits surely may. 
The same mail from the Cape which has brought 
this letter brings news that there prevailed at the 
Cape, at the departure of the mail, on the 21st of 
December, great anxiety, caused by a rumour that 
Dr. Livingstone and his companions had been 
murdered by the natives on Lake Nyassa. The 
rumour had been brought toSimon’s Bay by H.M.S. 
Ariel from the Zambesi—the statement being 
that, on the 14th of July (ten days after the date 
of the letter to Sit Thomas Maclear), Dr. Living- 
stone had started for Lake Nyassa, taking with 
him five Makololos, but no Europeans; that, 
when they had got as far as the Upper Shire, they 
had lost their boat over one of the cataracts, and 
had been obliged to proceed on foot ; and that, from 
that period, nothing had been heard of them till 
the 5th of November, when the Governor of Quil- 
limane had received a letter from the Governor 
of Senna informing him of the murder of the 
whole party by the Nyassa natives. Notwith- 
standing the particularity of the diastrous news, 








and that, though the Makololo followers of Dr. 
Livingstone had been killed, Livingstone himself 
was still alive. 

Tux chief Shakespeare Tercentenary incidents of 
the week are these :—The executive of the London 
Committee, who seem to have agreed to persevere 
in the conduct of the project, have called by ad- 
vertisement a joint meeting of the Site and Monu- 
ment Committees for the 5th of February, the day 
| after the meeting of Parliament, and have invited 
artists and others willing to submit suggestions to 
forward them to the Honorary Secretary.—Mr. 
Flower, the Mayor of Stratford-on-Avon, has 
written a letter to the newspapers explaining in 
how far the Stratford people contemplate a monu- 
ment in connexion with the Tercentenary, and how 
the notion came to assume shape. It was ori- 
ginally proposed, he says, to try to erect a monu- 
ment at Stratford; but, on its seeming to be a 
general idea that London should be the site of 
any national monument, this idea of a Stratford 
monument was waived; and only in consequence 
of a flood of recent requests from provincial towns 
not to abandon the idea, accompanied by offers 
of money, has the idea been resumed. Mr. 
Flower therefore announces that the Stratford 
Committee have themselves decided, not only to 
manage a festival in the town, but also to endowa 
scholarship at Stratford School, and otherwise 
extend the school, and that, in respect to the pro- 
posed monument, they are organizing means for 
collecting funds from the country at large. They 
do not apparently mean that Stratford shall be 
the site of the monument—only that it shall be 
the site of a monument.—A notion has been 
started in London that the best form of a memorial 
there might be a Shakespeare Hall, which might 
be a fine bit of architecture in itself, and in 
which, not all at once, but gradually, might be 
collected many things relating to Shakespeare— 
paintings from him or illustrating him, sculptures, 
editions and translations of his works, &. In 
such a form of memorial all the arts might be 
employed even at first, while yet the monument 
would be in a manner progressive. Moreover, 

were there an incorporation for the management 
of it, it might become—what many seem to desire 
—a kind of directing body, taking an interest 
in the state of the contemporary drama. 

On Wednesday, at the meeting of the Stratford- 

on-Avon Committee, in the absence of Mr. Flower, 

the Mayor, the Rev. Granville Granville, the vicar, 

took the chair. It was resolved that arrange- 

ments should immediately be made for collecting 

subscriptions, and for opening in a central part of 
London an office for the sale of tickets. Report 

was made of the progress of the “ Pavilion.” It 

is a large and substantial building of wood and 

iron, covering an acre of ground, and raised on a 

foundation of solid masonry. Its diameter is 170 

feet. Fourteen thousand cubic feet of timber, 

braced with upwards of ten tons of iron, have 

been used in its construction. It is capable of 

seating 5000 people. It was further reported 

that Alfred Tennyson, Esq., Poet Laureate, has 

consented to join the Committee of Taste. The 

following gentlemen have been added to the list 

of Vice-Presidents :—Tom Taylor, Esq.; Shirley 

Brooks, Esq. ; the Duke of Manchester; the Earl 

of Lichfield ; Professor Nichol, Glasgow; Right 

Hon. Thomas O’Hagan, Q.C., M.P.; J. O. Jaf- 

fray, Esq.; Rev. H. W. Croskey, Glasgow; J. 

Herbert Slack, Esq.; Joseph Ellis, Esq., Brighton. 

Ir is said that Victor Hugo is to publish, 

in the course of next month, a work on Shake- 

speare, as his contribution to the Tercentenary 

Celebration, and that he is to dedicate it to the 

people of England. 

Tue Rev. Edward Harold Browne, the Nor- 

risian Professor of Divinity at Cambridge since 

1854, and Principal of the Theological College at 

Exeter, and Chaplain to the Bishop, is to be the 

new Bishop of Ely. He is one of the contributors 

to Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible,” and has 

published in two volumes, 8vo., “An Exposi- 

tion of the Thirty-nine Articles,” which has gone 

through five editions; “The Fulfilment of Pro- 

phecy ;” a volume of Carbridge “ Sermons on 

the Atonement, and other subjects, preached 

before the University in 1859;” and, last year, 

“Lectures on the Pentateuch and Elohistic 

Psalms,” in answer to Bishop Colenso, 





there was still at the Cape a hope that it might 
not be true; and a rumour was in circulation that 
Livingstone had not been murdered, but only 
badly wounded.—At the last meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society (the report of whose pro- 
ceedings the pressure on our space compels us to 
postpone) Sir Roderick Murchison expressed his 
belief that there might be a chance that this 





Robinson, §yo.,cl.lp. Harrison, 68. 





favourable view at the Cape was well-founded, 


Tue Rev. Walter Waddington Shirley, M.A., 
has been appointed by the Crown Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, in the room of 
Dean Stanley. 

Tue members of the Roxburghe Club have had 
issued to them this week the second and conclud- 
ing volume of Seyné Graal, or The Sank Ryal, 
being “The History of the Holy Graal, partly 
in English Verse, by Henry Loneuicu, Skynner 
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p. Hen. VI., 4.v. 1422-61), and wholly in 
Proreh Prose, by Sires Robiers and Borron (about 
A.D. 1180+1200; MS, about 1320), from the origi- 
nal Latin, written by Jesus Christ with his own 
hand (vol. i. p. 357), being the only writing made 
yy God since His uprising, and they ‘ that other- 
wise beleven, they leyn ful pleyn’ (vol. i. p. 359), 
edited from MSS. in Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, and the British Museum, by Frederick 
J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A., with a Note on the Early 
Byrons and Robert de Burun, by Charles H. 
Pearson, Esq., M.A., Professor of English His- 
tory at King’s College, London ; a Prefatory 
Essay on Arthur, by the late Herbert Coleridge ; 
and an Appendix—The Birthe and the Egendrure 
of Mordret.” Professor Pearson, in his ‘‘ Note,” 
has proved the existence of a Robert de Burun 
holding land in Lincolnshire about the time that 
the Romance of the Graal is supposed to have 
been written by Robert de Borron or Beuron; 
and, as the change of name is so slight, and these 
Buruns are the ancestors of Lord Byron, it is a 
matter of interest to know that the author of 
“Don Juan” was not the first of his race in the 
field of literature, but that in the Laureate’s 
eounty an earlier Byron wrote on a holier theme 
than his descendant chose, even the “ Blessed 
Vision ” that Mr. Tennyson’s “Sir Galahad” has 
again of late so beautifully brought before us. 
Mr. Ernest Epwarps will shortly publish a 
very large photograph of the late Mr. Thackeray, 
Otie of the latest, if not the latest, ever taken. 





Copies of this on a smaller scale will be issued |: 


with Mr. Theodore Taylor’s new book, “ Thack- 
eray, the Humorist, and the Man of Letters: 
the Story of his Life,”’ to be published on Wednes- 
day next. This memoir will give, for the first 
time, some account of the curious little magazine 
conducted by Mr. Thackeray when an under- 
graduate at Cambridge. 

By the invitation of the Queen, Professor 
Tyndall, says the Electrician, is at Osborne, 
delivering two lectures on Electricity, for the 
instruction of the younger members of the Royal 
Family. The lecture last evening, the 29th inst., 
was upon Static Electricity and the Phenomena of 
the Leyden Battery ; and that for this evening is 
on Dynamic Electricity and the effects due to the 
Voltaic Current. 

Wira reference to our notice of Mr. Duthie’s 
“Pearl of the Rhéne, and other Poems,” in last 
number of Tur Reaper, Mr. Duthie explains to 
us that the “Story of Robert Hendon” in the 
volume is a pure fiction, and also that the piece 
“Darkness” is not a specimen of the poetical 
power of this imaginary person, but equally Mr. 
Duthie’s own production with “ Dawn,” its com- 
panion. 

Tux book-auction season, as the meeting of 
Parliament approaches, is showing sign of vigor- 
ous resuscitation. During the present week Mr. 
Hodgson sold the library of Dr. Leapingwell of 
Cambridge ; Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodge those of the Rev. Henry Theodore Bagge 
and Sir Henry Fletcher of Ashby Park; and the 
same gentlemen announce the sales of various 
valuable collections of books and coins to take 
place during the approaching month of February. 

Iw the sale of a library of a deceased collector, 
which took place at Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, 
and Hodge’s rooms in Wellington Street on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday last week, some books of 
considerable rarity realized large prices. Amongst 
these :—Lot 119, D’ Urfey’s “ Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly,”’ 1719-20, 6 vols., bound in calf, sold 
for £4. 14s. 6Gd.; lot 261, the four volumes 
of La Borde’s “Choix des Chansons mises en 
Musique,” 4 vols., royal 8vo., large paper, printed 
from engraved copper-plates, with portrait and 

after J. M. Moreau, and autograph of Dr. 
itchener, at whose sale it sold only for a few 
shillings, brought £10. 15s. ; lot 522, George, Earl 
of Orford’s “ Hasty Productions,” 4to., in morocco, 
£3. 8s.; lot 230, Feijoo’s “ Essay on Woman,” 
illustrated and bound in morocco, £3 ; lot 229, 
Dupaty de Clam, “ L’Art de l’Equitation,” 4to., 
in morocco, £3. 8s.; lot 620, The Duke of 
Neweastle’s “Méthode de dresser les Cheraux,” 
Anvers, 1658, in old morocco, £28; lot 621, The 
English version of the same : “‘ General System of 
Horsemanship in all its Branches,” 1742, the 
largest gapet: £22; lot 321, Halstead’s “Suc- 
cinct ies” of several noble families, 
1685, folio, which only twenty-four copies 
were printed, £185; lot 630. Saxton’s “ Maps 
of — and Wales,” 1574-78, folio, £8. 8s. ; 
lot 647. Whitaker's “ History of Whalley and 
Clitheroe, and History of the Deanery of Craven,” 
2 vols., large paper, in morocco, £77. The 
655 lots of which the sale consisted produced 


£1035. 15s. The days of bibliomania are evi- | 





dently returning: Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, 
too, will sell next week the valuable library of an 
eminent architect and civil engineer. 

In the magnificent cabinet of coins formed by 
the Rev. H. Christmas, the sale of which by 
auction by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and 
Hodge will be carried on during the whole of 
next weck, and which is entirely illustrative of 
the numismatics of Great Britain and Ireland, from 
the earliest British and Gaulish mintings, to the 
present time, are many of the greatest interest 
and rarity. In the Anglo-Saxon serjes, particu- 
larly, there are some which are as yet known only 
from the specimens contained in this collection. 
After the Conquest, the series becomes unusually 
interesting, and as it approaches modern history 
there is the ‘‘ Side-faced sn pe of Edward 
VI., from the Rristol mint, of which only two 
others are known. Then there is that most covet- 
able “Oxford Penny” of Charles I., perhaps even 
rarer still; and, when we come to the reign of 
Queen Anne, to whose farthings such fabulous 
values are often attached, there are no less than 
six specimens, including all the varieties of those 
patterns which never became current, as Dr. 
Dibdin remarks, in his ‘‘ Northern Tour,” owing 
to the Queen’s aversion to a copper coinage. 
We can only add that the Anglo-Gallie coins of 
our Norman and Plantagenet kings, the Scottish 
and Irish coins, the counters and tokens, some of 
the greatest rarity, are for the most part in the 
finest preservation. 

THE Scotch papers report a find at Kinghorn, 
Fifeshire, of a large earthen jar containing no less 
than about thirty pounds’ weight of old silver 
coins, chiefly coins of the English Edwards, 
but with some Scottish coins of Alexander 
III., John Baliol, Robert Bruce, and David II. 
intermixed. The latest date legible on any of the 
coins is 1375; the total number of coins is cal- 
culated (surely by exaggeration) at over 12,000. 
They are, doubtless, relics of the period of the 
English invasions of Scotland, and some of them 
might even carry the imagination back to the 
time of the occupation of Scotland by the English 
under Edward I. The place of the find is also 
most suitable; for it was at Kinghorn that there 
happened that fatal accident to the Scottish king- 
dom—the death of the Scottish king Alexander 
III. by a fall from his horse—which, by cutting 
off the direct succession to the crown, led to the 
English interference and the Wallace and Bruce 
struggle. 

WE can this week only acknowledge having 
received from Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, and 
Marston No. 202 of the North American Review, 
dated January 1864—the first number of this 
periodical, we believe, issued under the editorship 
of Professor Lowell and C. E. Norton. 

J. C. Hamiiton’s “ History of the Republic of 
the United States of America, as traced in the 
writings of his father, Alexander Hamilton,” has 
just been completed by the publication of the 
seventh volume, which embraces the period of the 
administration of Adams and Jefferson, and is 
brought down to the death of Alexander Hamilton. 

Or French books we have :—Valérien Kip- 
rianoff’s “ Histoire pittoresque de l’ Architecture en 
Russie, suivie d’un Apergu sur le Climat, les 
Meurs et le Developpement de la Civilisation 
dans ce Pays,” with 55 lithographs and a map of 
European Russia; the third volume of the “ Acta 
Sanctorum” (the Bollandists’ edition, of which 
the ninth volume is in the press, we may mention, 
by the way, is about to be reduced in price) ; 
“Conférences sur la Divinité de Jésus Christ,” 
par Freppel; the second augmented edition of 
Léon Gautier’s “ Choix de Priéres d’aprés les 
MSS. dul Xe au XVIe Siécle; “ Trois Nouvelles, par 
le P. Franco,”—part of the “ Collection Rouge et 
Noire.” Further: “ Etudes sur l’Orient,” par L. 
Davesiés de Pontés, with a prefatory notice by 
the Bibliophile Jacob ; “Callirhoé,” by Maurice 
Sand; “ La Comtesse Diane,” by Mario Uchard ; 
“ Notes sur la Gréce,” by L. Davesiés de Pontes ; 
“ Justinien de la Presse, suivie d’une Loi fonda- 
mentale sur la Presse,” by Alex. Weill; “ La 
Reine Hortense,” by E. Fourmestraux ; “ La Vraie 
Vie de Jésus, seconde instruction pastorale, par 
Mgr. Plantier ;” “ Lettre 4 M. E. Renan, a 
Yoccasion de son ouvrage intitulé ‘Vie de Jésus,’ ”’ 

r M. P Abbé Bourgade ; “ Les Déstinées, Poésies 

osthumes,” par le Comte Alfred de Vigny ; 
“ Alcuin et Charlemagne, avec de fi ents d’un 
Commentaire inédit d’Alcuin sur Saint Matthieu 
et d’autres piéces, publi¢es pour la premiére fois,” 

ar M. Francis Monnier; “ Etude sur le Sym- 
lisme dans la Nature, interprété d’aprés Y Beri. 
ture Sainte et les Péres,” par Mgr. de la Bouillerie. 
Further: a translation of Strauss’s “ Life of Jesus,” 
by Littré, second edition ; the now issued transla- 
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tion into Spanish (published at Paris) of Renan’s 
work, and “‘ Le Temple d’ Auguste et la Nationalité 
Gauloise,” by Aug. Bernard. 

Or forthcoming French books may be men- 
tioned: “ Lisette de Béranger, souvenirs intimes 
par Thalés Bernard ;” the fifth volume of Dumas’ 
“Théitre Complet ;” “Les Demoiselles Touran- 
geau,” by Champfleury ; “ Fénelon,” by Lamartine 
(Coll. M. Lévy); “L’Infortunée Caroline,” a 
comedy by Th. Barriére and L. Thiboust ; “Marie 
Louise Orleans,” by Sophie Gay ; “ Jacquard,” by 
Lamartine ; “ Etudes Littéraires surl’ Espagne con- 
temporaine,” by Antoine de Latour ; ‘ Confessions 
d’Amour,” by Toby Flock; “Le Livre des 
Femmes,” par la Comtesse Dash; “ Héloise et 
Abélard,” by Lamartine (Coll. M. Lévy); the fourth 
volume of Moliére’s Complete Works, edited by 
L. Moland ; “ Le Petit-Fils de Cartouche,” by Paul 
de Kock; “ Le Dernier Baiser,” by Jules Claretie ; 
“La Famille Braillard,’ by Paul de Kock; “La 
Bouquetiére du Chiteau-d’Eau,” by the same; 
“ Le Capitaine Lachesnaye,” by E. Capendu, &c. 

THERE died a few weeks ago, as noticed in the 
General Necrology for 1863, M. Saisset, one of 
the most distinguished Professors of Philosophy 
of the Sorbonne, Member of the Académie des 
Sciences. His principal works are his translation 
of Spinoza, his ‘ Manuel de Philosophie,” and 
his “Essai de Philosophie Religieuse,’ which 
received the prize at the Académie Francaise and 
the Académie des Sciences Morales in 1860. 

Tne fifth and concluding volume of Humboldt’s 
‘“Cosmos’”’ has appeared. It is in two divisions, 
and contains three more chapters by the master’s 
own hand—viz., the introduction to this part, and 
two sections on geological phenomena. It further 
contains astronomical essays by E. Bruhns, Sabine, 
and an exhaustive index, by Professor Buschmann, 
to the whole of the work. Professor Buschmann 
was the only man who could undertake this labour 
in Humboldt’s manner, for he alone knows the 
“Cosmos” almost as well as the author himself. 
“No leaf of the ‘Cosmos’ has appeared,” Hum- 
boldt says in the Introduction, “which has not 
been submitted, both in MS. and in print, to 
the scrutinizing eye of Professor Buschmann.” 
The other subjects of which the author wished 
further to treat in this volume—such as the form 
of the continents, the sea, air, plants, animals, 
and man—have been considered already in the 
first volume, and all that is wanting is the more 
detailed investigations of the illustrious author on 
this point. 

Or new German dramas we have to record: 
Isidor Miiller, “‘ Friedrich mit der leeren Tasche, 
oder Tyrol’s Lieb und Treue ;” Carl Egon Ebert, 
“ Das Geliibde,” an episode from the time of the 
Templars; Adolf Glaser, “Johanna von Flan- 
dern ;” Eduard Bauernfeld is busy expounding a 
part of his “ Franz von Sickingen” into a drama ; 
Friedrich Kaiser has written “‘ Der Mensch denkt.” 

Gustave Struve has written “ Die Zeit von 
1848 bis 1863: Ein Nachtrag zur Deutschen Ge- 
schichte.” 

WE notice the following new Italian books :— 
* Lorenzo de’ Medici, detto il Magnifico: Lettero 
conservate vell’ Archivio palatino di Modena, con 
notizie tratte dai Carteggi diplomatici degli oratori 
estensi a Firenze, percura di A. Cappelli.” Mo- 
destino, “ Della dimora di Torquato Tasso in Napoli 
negli anni 1588, 1592, 1594: Discorsi tre (Discorso 
secondo).” Risi, “ Dei tentativi fatti per spiegare 
le antiche lingue italiche e specialmente l’estrusca : 
Saggio storico-critico.” Lanza, “ Dell’ antico 
Palazzo di Diocleziano in Spalato” (twelve plates). 
Levi, ‘‘ Sulla teocrazia mosaica, studio critico e 
storico.” Paganini, “Canzoni e Cori,” 3 vols. 
Further, the second edition of Ambrosoli’s 
““Manuale della Letteratura Italiana ;” the fourth 
edition of Paciandi’s “ Bibliotecaria,” by Galletti; 
and “Cronaca politica legislativa ed administra- 
tiva degli ultimi tempi della dominazione austriaca 
nell’ Italia in avanti, seguita della Raccolta degli 
atti ufficiali, delle leggi, dei decreti, delle circolari, 
&e., &e.: Pubbliecati dal primo semestre 1860 al 
primo semestre 1862.” 

TuHERE has appeared in Dutch, by Oosterzee, 
“ History or Novel? Preliminary Illustrations on 
Renan’s ‘ Life of Jesus.’ ” 





THE NATIONAL SHAKESPEARE COM- 
MITTEE. 
To the Editor of Tum READER. 

Srr,—I should be obliged by your stating in 
your next number that I have withdrawn my name 
from the list of the National Shakespeare Com- 
mittee.— Your obedient servant, 


Epwarkp Dicey. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
27th January. 
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SCIENCE. 


SIR R. MORCHISON ON THE EXTENSION 
OF THE COAL DEPOSITS UNDER THE 
SUPERFICIAL ROCKS OF THE MID- 
LAND COUNTIES. 


jy the meeting of the Mechanics’ Institute of 
Mansfield, held on the 19th inst., and pre- 
sided over by the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, whose address appeared in the daily papers 
of last week, Sir Roderick Murchison made some 
observations on the extension of coal beneath the 
younger formations which have an important ap- 
lication to a large region in the central counties 
of England. After some prefatory remarks on 
Mechanics’ Institutes, and the impulse given to 
the diffusion of knowledge by the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, Sir Roderick 
drew the attention of the audience to the consider- 
ation of the geological structure of the county of 
Nottingham, as exhibited in maps prepared from 
the geological survey of the British Isles, of 
which Sir Roderick is Director-General. The 
members of that survey, under the guidance 
of Professor Ramsay, had prepared maps which 
delineated all the geological formations, old 
and young, which existed in the United Kingdom. 
The town of Mansfield rested upon a rock which 
was singularly interesting to himself, as he had 
occupied a large portion of his life in the develop- 
ment of those organic ‘remains which were of 
interest as occurring in some of the oldest deposits 
in the crust of the globe. Mansfield stood upon 
the very highest of those formations, and next 
under it was the great Carboniferous formation 
which was so important to that district, inasmuch 
as it contained a great mass of coal, much superior 
to those of any of the younger deposits. The for- 
mation on which Mansfield stood, to which he had 
given the name of Permian, was of enormous im- 
portance: It was so because it overlaid that 
pabulum, the feeder of the industry of our country 
—the great coal deposit of England. The question 
also was, To what depth could they find coal 
bencath this Permian or magnesian limestone? He 
had denominated this group of rocks Permian 
because, whilst travelling through Russia, he found 
in the region around Perm—a district as large as 
France—the very deposit continued of which the 
magnesian limestone of Mansfield was the centre. 
That limestone rock contained the same organic 
remains in Russia that it did here, only in Russia 
it was disseminated in very small band, and was 
surmounted as well as underlaid by great masses 
of red sandstone. ‘The new red sandstone of Sher- 
wood Forest, which continues from Newstead 
Abbey to the east of Mansfield, overlies this Per- 
mian group. Returning to the coal under the 
magnesian limestone deposit. On this point 
geologists were at one time called “ theorists.” 
He had, however, been a geologist for nearly forty 
years, and he could state this as his experience— 
ever since he had known anything of the magne- 
sian limestone, that, wherever it existed in the east 
of England, you would invariably find beneath it 
masses of coal. He would, therefore, venture to 
redict, without the slightest hesitation, that 
though i+ might not take place until years after 
his death) there would be found enormous supplies 
of coal under the very ground on which they were 
sitting. Sir William Armstrong addressed the 
rol meeting of the British Association in 
words which led man rsons to suppos 
that the coal-fields of England might, in ry 
tively brief number of years, be exhausted. 
is impresion was that Sir W. Armstrong only 
intended to say that, notwithstanding the great 
resources of the coal-fields of Northumberland and 
Durham, they were being rapidly overworked, and 
that there would be an exhaustion of some of them 
if the present immense demand for coal continued. 
He (Sir Roderick) was not one of those who would 
say what would be the duration of the present 
eoal-fields, supposing consumption to be continued 


mous waste had been going on. At the head quar- 
ters of the Geological Survey in Jermyn Street 
one section is employed in ascertaining the exact 
quantities of coal raised, and how it is disposed of, 
annually. These records have now been collected 
for many years, and they had been gathered with 
the greatest through the exertions of the 
officer in charge of that branch of the department, 
Mr. Robert Hunt. The task, when first entered 
upon, was an exceedingly difficult one, because 
many of the colliery proprietors and managers 
objected to answer the inquiries. But, as soon as 
it e apparent to them that the returns could 


ce to the general produce of the | 
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-fields of the entire country, and that it was cal- 


culated to be of benefit to the whole community, 
they readily gave the required information. In one 
year the supposed consumption was raised from 
60,000,000 to 70,000,000 of tons; and the next re- 
turn showed a still further augmentation to 
84,000,000 of tons. It certainly was a proud thing 
for this country to be able to say that we could 
raise such a vast quantity of fuel; but, at the same 
time, it involved a great deal of caution, because 
we were not only supplying the demands of Eng- 
land, but also of nce—the arsenals of that 
country, including Cherbourg, being nearly all sup- 
plied with coal from England. There was no 
harm in supplying France so long as the Emperor 
continued to be, as he had been, our good friend ; 
but, at the same time, we must remember that, to 
some extent, our coal-mines are emptying them- 
selves into foreign ports. Again, referring to the 
probability of the duration of the coal-fields in 
this country, as at present defined on the maps, Sir 
Roderick said he wished to draw particular atten- 
tion to the coal-fields in Derbyshire and York- 
shire, the veins of which ran along the western 
side of Nottinghamshire, prolonging to the mag- 
nesian limestone and red ‘sandstone, plainly indi- 
cating a bed of coal beneath; and most unques- 
tionably the time would come when the coal would 
be worked, as it was now and had been worked in 
the neighbourhood of Shireoaks, thanks to the 
liberality and spirit of the Duke of Newcastle. 
At very considerable expense his Grace had sunk 
through a greater mass of superjacent strata than 
most men in the Midland Counties would have 
thought it was capable to pierce with any chance 
of real profit; but he believed that was not 
likely to lose anything by the venture. That 
morning he had been to the village of Huck- 

nall, and had been well-instructed im the thick- 
ness and depth of the superjacent strata at that 
place; and he was quite certain from what he 
learnt, and from what he knew of the Sheffield, 
Yorkshire, and Derbyshire coal-fields, that in that 
district (Hucknall), which was simply a prolonga- 
tion of the Mansfield district, the coal under the 
magnesian limestone and red sandstone formation 
was a more important deposit than the hard top- 
coal of Derbyshire, which was usually only a five- 
feet seam, and never exceeded six feet; while at 
Hucknall this same coal was found in a seven- 
feet seam, at 1100 feet beneath the surface. Again, 
at Hucknall, they had this very fine coal united 
with the coal immediately above it, whilst in most 
districts it was separated by considerable distances, 
thus presenting nine feet of good coal, beneath 
many other coal-seams, not yet worked. His de- 
ductions were, that under the magnesian limestone 
of the district there was a much thicker mass of 
coal than was supposed to exist, and, if they were 
to sink still deeper, other and even better coal 
would be found. It was also a remarkable fact 

that, by sinking through only sixty feet of this 
superjacent limestone crust, the sinkers at once 
came to the coal-beds. A fact like this—viz., the 
thickening instead of the thinning out of the coal 
beneath the overlying deposits must be of enor- 
mous row to the county of Nottingham; and 
he would earry the point still further, and explain 
to them that no more fallacious dogma or error had 
ever existed than that which was prevalent in the 
minds of miners, that, when the red sandstone 
appeared, the coal was cut eff. That was a perfect 
fallacy, because in many regions he could show 
that coal extended far below these red rocks. A 
great many years ago the late Lord Dartmouth 
consulted him about a coal-pit which he was sink- 
ing through the lower, or Permian, red sandstone, 
on the Birmingham side of the great coal-field of 
Dudiey. All the miners thought that it would be 
necessarily a complete failure; but he urged his 
lordship to proceed. The result was, when a depth 
of 600 feet was pierced (little more than half the 
depth of the shaft at Hucknall), there was obtained 
the wholo of that ten-yard seam which had been 
thrown up to the surface in the Dudley neighbour- 
hood, but which remained intact under the red 
sandstone, its natural covering. In the year 1841 
he was travelling in Russia, and he was requested 
by the Emperor Nicholas to explore that empire, 
and to report on the probability of finding coal. 
He did so, and his report to the Czar was :—“‘ Sire, 
to find coal in the north of Russia is a physical 
impossibility.” He thought it a bold thing to 
say to the Emperor, who had been informed by 
great naturalists of this and former times that, if 
they were to sink deep in certain portions of his 
Majesty’s northern dominions they would find coal. 
The Emperor, instead of being offended, said :— 
“IT am delighted to find a man who will tell 
me the truth, for I seldom hear it.” He 
was happy to tell them that at Mansfield they 
were im exactly the reverse of this position, for 
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immediately under them there lay a ee tangible 
coal-field, and that, from what he had seen that 
morning, instead of its thinning, it was thickening 
as it approached the superjacent formations, in- 
dicating in the coming time a most extensive, 
roductive, and remunerative coal-field. Sir 
derick concluded by congratulating the mem- 
bers of the Institute upon having the united sup- 
port of all classes in the town and neighbour- 
hood; and he augured that, so long as the objects 
of such associations were so well patronized and 
encouraged, the Mechanics’ Institutions of Eng- 
land would continue to flourish. 








BISCHOFF ON THE EXTRACTION OF 
A DOVE’S CEREBRUM. 


N May last Herr Bischoff communicated to the 
Mathematico-physical Section of the Academy 

of Sciences at Munich some observations on a dove 
from which the hemispheres of the cerebrum had 
been removed. The dove, which had survived 
the mutilation twenty-two months, was exhibited 
on the reading of the paper. The following are 
the principal points of Herr Bischoff’s communi- 
cation :—After the operation the bird remained 
for some time apparently stunned and perfectly 
apathetic, but gradually recovered as the wound 
caused by the removal of the top of the skull 
healed, and at last reached the condition in which 
it was exhibited. This condition was described 
as follows :—The animal is perfectly lively, moves 
about freely in its cage, and not only flies round 
the room when compelled, reaching any point 
quickly amd certainly, but often leaves its cage 
apparently without any external inducement, and 
flies up, seemingly of its own free will, to pro- 
ceed from one place to another. It sees perfectly 
well; the eyes are also perfectly bright, and 
move in a lively manner. It is also undoubtedly 
capable of hearing, as it perceives a noise even 
when the object which causes it is not visible ; 
it can also taste, as was proved by the evi- 
dently unpleasant sensation caused by smearing its 
tongue with tincture of colocynth. It is more 
difficult to jtidge of the smell; asafcetida and oil 
of anise produced apparently no effect. The dove 
can be excited to rage; when it attempts to peck, 
cooes, moves its head and body as fighting doves 
do, and raises its feathers. But it must by no 
means be concluded that these positive facts show 
that no change had taken place. More accurate 
observation showed a whole series of most re- 
markable and important negative facts. From the 
time of the operation, the bird lost the power of 
feeding itself, and its seed and water were obliged 
to be put into its bill. If food was placed before 
it, it pecked at it, but only in the same way as it 
pecked at almost everything ; it never occurred to 
it to hold the food tight and swallow it. The 
dove had evidently no idea of the nature, shape, 
and use of objects which it could clearly see; and 
hence it did not know how to make use of them 
even to satisfy its necessities. At first this per- 
fect indecision evidently existed as regards the 
movements of the animal. Ifan object was placed 
in the way it stumbled against it, although it could 
clearly be perceived that it saw it. It went quite 
thoughtlessly to the edge of a table, and only flew 
when it was in the act of falling. It afterwards 
improved in these respects, and moved with more 
certainty. It was evident that the dove had no 
fear, because it had no conception of the object 
approaching it. It made no difference between 
persons who were a about it and fed it 
and complete strangers. It pecked about with a 
little dog and cat just as carelessly as with other 
doves, although other doves were in the highest 
degree frightened at them. The dove slept, or 
at least sat quite quiet, with its head under its 
wing, the whole night, and sometimes part of the 
day. It started up when a sudden noise was 
made. It follows from the foregoing, that, although 
this dove had the use of all its senses, all con- 
ception and ideas which are excited and awak- 
ened by these senses had disappeared. The 
animal had become a perfect, organized machine, 
which reacted definitively on every external in- 
fluence, but without manifesting any consciousness 
of its relation to these effects. It is, perhaps, 
most difficult of all to say whether the animal 
still possessed a will. It moved and flew, it is 
true, without any special external influence; but 
who can tell with certainty how far these move- 
ments, and even those seemingly indicati e, 
are not, after all, merely reflex actions ? "the 
whole, this case confirms the results of Flouren’s 
> mm A very that the cerebrum is the 
n of thought, of conception, idea, judgment, 

Po apparently, also, will; but they abe shoe thab 
all merely organic functions, and even sensations, 
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o on perfectly without it.. A few days after 

the poorer ong paper the dove was killed and 

dissected. On the removal of the skin, a spot was 

seen on the top of the skull about six mm. in dia- 

meter where the skull was not bony, but closed by a 

tran nt vascular membrane. The rest of the 

roof of the skull showed no mark, with the excep- 

tion of the annular place where the piece of bone 

was taken away during the operation. From this 
periphery there was a concentric growth of bony 
substance, which had closed up the skull again, 
with the exception of the hole of six mm. in 
diameter referred to. It was thus evident that 
the old roof of the skull, which had been replaced 
after the operation, when the wound was closed, 
had not grown on again, but been absorbed, and 
new bony substance formed instead of it, as the 
remainder of the bony mass of the skull was 
found to be smooth and even. The whole skull, 
with the brain, was then cut through vertically, in 
the sagittal plane, when it became evident that 
the whole of the hemispheres of the cerebrum had 
been excised, with the exception, as it seemed, of 
a thin, inferior layer of the anterior extremities, 
from which the olfactory nerves — In 
their place was found a cavity filled with liquid, 
but which was not of the same size as the lost 
hemispheres, as the newly-formed roof was evi- 
dently less arched than the old one, and the ante- 
rior part of the inferior “ worm” of the cerebellum 
had pressed forward into the empty space. A 
portion of the thalami optici was removed during 
the operation, although the lower part of them, 
from which the optic nerves proceed, as well as 
the optic nerves themselves, were uninjured. The 
corpora quadrigemina, pineal gland and hypo- 
physis, pons, as well as the medulla oblongata, 
were unchanged. All the cerebral nerves were 
also uninjured. 











SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Prorrssor Hvuxtey will commence a course 
of twenty-four lectures on the “ Structure and Clas- 
sification of the Mammalia,” at thg College of 
Surgeons, on Tuesday next, at 4 p.m. They will 
be continued every Tuesday, Thursday, and Satur- 
day till completed. We are the more glad to 
be enabled to make this announcement, as the 
lectures are, of course, free, and the desire of the 
college anthorities to make them extensively use- 
ful is well known. 

WE have received an ephemeris and elements 
of the minor planet 79, which has been named 
“Eurynome.” We will give them next week. 

THE regen of spontaneous generation, which, 
as we have informed our ers, has been for 
so long and latterly so keenly debated at the 
Academy of Sciences, is now put into a train for 
settlement as far as this is possible. M. Pasteur 
on the one hand, and M. Pouchet on the other, 
have agreed to repeat their experiments before a 
committee of the Academy, and to take its inter- 
pretation of the results as final. The following 
members of the Academy constitute the com- 
mittee:—MM. Flourens, Dumas, Brogniart, 
Milne-Edwards, and Balard. 

AT a recent meeting, the 432nd, of the Geo- 
- Society of Berlin, M. Barth, the presi- 

ent, referred to Captain Speke’s lately published 
journal of the discovery of the source of the Nile, 
in order to declare his opinion that the stream 
which Speke found flowing out of the Lake 
Nyanza is unquestionably the main stream (der 
wirkliche pe ree of the Upper Nile. 

WE are glad to be able to announce that this 
ere the Lalande prize of the French Academy 

been awarded to M. Chacornac, for his obser- 
vations of the minor planets. It will be in the 
recollection of our readers that last year the 
celebrated American optician, Alvan Clark, carried 
it off for his famous 18}-inch object-glass, and 
discoveries made therewith. The four small 
planets Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and Vesta were dis- 
covered in the first seven years of this century. 
Thirty-eight years later (in 1845) M. Hencke 
discovered Astrea. A year and a half afterwards 
he discovered the small planet Hebe. This double 
discovery at once drew the attention of astronomers 
to the ‘asteroids. Since that epoch, each year has 
enriched science with new planets. Several savans 
have entertained the idea of constructin maps 
more comprehensive than those of the Academy of 
Berlin—the only ones in use. Among those who 
were sop with this species of work, we may 
mention that worthy veteran of science, M. Valz. 
He undertook the construction of celestial maps, 
and was ably seconded in his projects by M. 
Chacornac, who was attached as assistant to the 
Observatory of Marseilles. M. Chacornac showed 





great activity in the exploration of the heavens, 
and in the collection of an immense quantity of 
materials, likely to conduce, later, to the prepara- 
tion of new celestial maps. He came in 1854 to 
continue his work at the University of Paris. 
Several numbers of his ecliptic atlas have been 

ublished from 1855 to 1863 by this large esta- 

lishment. ‘The exactness of these maps has been 
established by astronomers who have used them 
in observations on the small planets; and, in 
respect of their execution, they leave nothing to 
desire. The sixth instalment, which was presented 
to the Academy on 9th February, 1863, includes 
more than 12,000 stars. Whilst M. Chacornac 
was constructing his maps, he discovered seven 
small planets, and in April 1863 he made known 
to the Academy the curiéus phenomenon of a 
variable nebule in the constellation of Taurus. 
We thus see that M. Chacornac has well earned 
his reward. We trust to hear soon, as the annual 
meeting of our own Astronomical Society is 
approaching, that English work is not behind- 
hand, and that we have another medallist to 
welcome. 

Dr. Geriine, Professor of Mathematics and 
Physics at the University of Marburg, and Direc- 
tor of the Observatory at that place, died on the 
15th inst., aged seventy-six. Those who knew 
him will not soon forget the pleasant evenings 
passed at the “Sternwarte” in the kindly old 
man’s society. 

THE Journal de UT Instruction Publique an- 
nounces the death of M. Hervé de la Prevostaye, 
whose loss will be much felt by the scientific world. 
He held for some years the post of Inspector of 
the Academy of Paris. 

Amone the original papers of great value which 
have been recently communicated to the Central- 
blatt fiir die Medicinschen Wissenschaften we 
may mention: “ Memoirs on a New Method of 
Preparing Hemata Crystalline,” by Kihne ; “On 
the Caniculi of the Glands of the Kidneys,” 
by Schweiger Seidel; “ On Psorospermiecysts in 
Muscles,” by Waldeyer. 

Tue Association for the Prevention of Steam- 
Boiler Explosions is doing good work, and under the 
presidency of Mr. Fairbairn is bringing the re- 
sources of science to bear upon the saving of life in 
this particular. The following extracts from the 
“ Chief Engineer’s Monthly Report ” last received 
will speak for themselves :—‘ During the past 
month there have been examined 238 engines and 
381 boilers. Of the latter, 17 have been examined 
specially, 9 internally, 55 thoroughly, and 300 
externally, in addition to which 1 of these 
boilers has been tested by hydraulic pressure. 
The following defects have been found in the 
boilers examined :—Fracture, 10 (1 dangerous) ; 
corrosion, 25 (6 dangerous) ; safety-valves out of 
order, 1; water-gauges ditto, 30 (3 dangerous) ; 

ressure-gauges ditto, 5; feed apparatus ditto, 2 ; 

low-out apparatus ditto, 15 (1 dangerous) ; 
fusible plugs ditto, 3; furnaces out of shape, 12 
(3 dangerous) ; over-pressure, 3 (1 dangerous). 
Total, 106 (14 dangerous). Boilers without glass 
water-gauges, 3; without pressure-gauges, 45; 
without blow-out apparatus, 48; without back 
pressure-valves, 72.” 

“TABULAR STATEMENT OF EXPLOSIONS 

“From Ocroser 24TH, 1863, To Nov. 20TH, 1863, INCLUSIVE, 
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S| Date. | General Description of Boiler. 2alz 3 
E E £5\2 8) & 
vA 
38 | Oct. 26 | Cylindrical Egg-ended. Ex- 
39 | N af. --,— We ee 
ov. uble-fiue, or “ - 
cashire.” Internally-fired .| 1] 4] 5 
40 | Nov. 11 ite ee oe BEF PS 
41 | Nov. 12 | Ordinary Single-fiue, or “‘Cor- 
nish.” Internally- -| 2] 0} 8 
42 | Nov. 13 | Ordinary Single-flue, or “ Cor- 
nish.’ Internally- v3 44 Si 
48 | Nov. 18 | Details not yet ascertained. .| 1/ 4] 5 
Total . . .| 11 | 18| 29 





M. Brcut, Professor of Chemistry at the Insti- 
tut Technique of Florence, has communicated to 
the Répertoire de Chimie Appliquée the results 
of some researches on the action of light on vege- 
tation. The plants submitted to experiment 
were individuals of the bean tribe (Vicia faba), 
which were growing in a soil of good quality, 
some being exposed to direct light and others 
receiving only a very feeble diffused light. The 
following punky 





Exposed to direct light. 
_ reaper 
qan a . . . . ° . * pa 
Carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen... 13°60. 
100°00 
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ses show the components of each :— 





The composition of the ash was :— 
Matters x in water ‘ae 





” ua 8 ” . e . . . 
Exposed to diffused light. 
Water o . . . . . . . 94°38 
Ash . * . . . . . . * O48 
» Fa ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
Carbon, hydrogen,andoxygen . .,. 4°95 


The composition of the ash was :— 

Matterssolubleinwater . . . «. 524 

insoluble ,, ‘ e 0156 

Several conclusions may be drawn from these 
experiments. It is a well-known fact that the 
crops are much poorer on fields exposed to the 
north and on those in the neighbourhood of dense 
foliage, which deprives them of light. It may also 
be remarked that plants grown in sheltered situa- 
tions contain much less alimentary matter than 
those which have been exposed to the full effect of 
the sun’s rays. It is owing to this that grass 
grown in a meadow in which there are many trees 
is much less nourishing than that grown in a 
more open situation. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BONE-CAVE AT GIBRALTAR. 
To the Editor of Tux READER, 


Srr,—It may be in the recollection of some 
of your readers that, in the course of the last 
year, an extensive cavern, containing various re- 
mains of man and animals, had been discovered 
in the Rock of Gibraltar. Even from the very 
brief intimation first given of this discovery, it 
appeared to be one of great interest and im- 
portance; and this has been amply confirmed by 
the partial investigation which the contents of the 
cavern have since undergone. 

As many inquiries by those interested in such 
subjects continue to be made as to the extent to 
which the exploration and examination of the 
cavern and its contents have been carried, and as 
to the general nature of the latter, you will per- 
haps allow me space to state, as briefly as may be, 
a few particulars concerning them. And this is 
perhaps the more desirable as it will be some time 
yet before the investigation will be so far completed 
as to allow of the results being laid fully before the 
scientific world. 

In the early part of last year Sir Charles Lyell 
was informed by Sir W. Codrington that an ex- 
tensive cavern, containing human and other bones, 
together with numerous remains of human art, 
had been discovered on the occasion of an exca- 
vation being made for the foundation of certain 
additions to the Military Prison on “ Windmill 
Hill,” Gibraltar. 

In compliance with Sir Charles Lyell’s request, 
the remains in question, or a very large part of 
them, were forwarded to this country for examina- 
tion, which has since been conducted by Dr. 
Falconer and myself at the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

The discovery of the cavern was made by Mr. 
Brome, the governor of the prison, who has since 
pursued its exploration with the greatest zeal and 
perseverance, under considerable difficulties and 
some discouragement from the strange apathy and 
indifference of many who, it might have been 
supposed, would have been foremost in appreciat- 
ing the importance of Mr. Brome’s discovery, and 
in aiding him by their co-operation in every pos- 
sible way. Fortunately, Mr. Brome has been well 
aided by the enlightened support of Sir W. Cod- 
rington, who has himself at any rate shown a due 
sense of the value of this most important contri- 
bution to the antrology of the Mediterranean 
region. 

The specimens—admirably arranged, packed, and 
labelled by Mr. Brome—were accompanied with a 
full and lucid account of the cavern itself, and of 
the circumstances attending its discovery and ex- 
ploration, together with a complete and well-drawn 
plan, to scale, of the excavations made up to that 
time, and which afford a very clear idea of the 
nature of the place. 

The Military Prison of Gibraltar is built on a 
lateau elevated about 400 feet above the sea, and 
orming the higher of two tolerably level ter- 

races rising like steps from Europa Point. From 
the Windmill Hill Flats, southwards, the lime- 
stone strata, according to Mr. Smith of Jordan 
Hill, in his excellent account of the geology of 
Gibraltar, dip to the east, whilst in the more 
elevated part of the rock to the north they 
dip to the west. The situation of the prison, 
therefore, close upon a sort of anticlinal axis, 
may perhaps be considered as one in which 
extensive vertical fissures were very likely to 
met with. 
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The cavern in question appears to be a cavity 
of this kind. It was discovered under the cir- 
cumstances before adverted to, on the 23rd 
April, 1862. On removing the earth from the 
space in which it was proposed to construct a 
large water-tank, when from two to four feet had 
been removed, an irregular surface of compact 
limestone presented itself, in which the only 
visible breach was an open vertical fissure about 
six feet long and five inches wide, between two 
large blocks of limestone. It was requisite to 
blast out the solid rock to a depth of fourteen feet 
for the proposed tank; and, in doing this, at a 
depth of nine feet from the original surface, a few 
bones were found in some dark-coloured mould in 
the bottom of a small fissure. These bones, 
which were mostly fractured, were, unfortunately, 
pronounced by a medical officer to whom they 
were first shown to be “ beef bones ;” and con- 
sequently they were ignominiously consigned, with 
few exceptions, to the dust-hole. Those, how- 
ever, which Mr. Brome was more correctly led to 
regard as curious, and was induced to retain, were 
again submitted to Assistant-Surgeon Lodge, who 
at once pronounced them to be “human re- 
mains.” Mr. Brome, having a suspicion that the 
vertical fissure first observed was connected either 
with a larger one below, or with a cavern, conti- 
nued to watch the excavations with considerable 
interest, until the workmen (prisoners) came upon 
a rock which had evidently once formed part of a 
cave, being covered with the remains of stalactites 
and conglomerates ; and near the spot were found 
a boar’s tusk and some fragments of pottery, 
together with land and marine shells, &c. 

His zeal being thus stimulated and rewarded, 
Mr. Brome teok the utmost care to collect and 
register the position, so far as was possible, of any 
further relics. Judicious explorations soon led to 
the discovery of passages going in different direc- 
tions from this cavern, or ‘‘ upper cave.” The 
main passage, which was discovered when an 
opening had been made in the stalagmitic floor in 
one part of the cave, was found to descend, almost 
vertically, and had been traced when the plan was 
drawn, to a depth of about 200 feet, passing 
through one or two extensive cavernous hollows. 
A passage, however, has since been traced in the 
same vertical direction in continuation of this to 
a depth of nearly 400 feet. The upper cave ap- 
pears to have had a succession of stalagmite floors, 
at short distances apart ; and beneath and between 
these floors the space was occupied by a reddish 
earth and abundance of osseous breccia, and bones 
encrusted in stalagmite, &. It would appear, 
however, from what we at present know, that the 
human remains, and other bones associated with 
them, are, with trifling exceptions, which will 
doubtless admit of explanation, all found above 
the stalagmite, and to be thus distinctly separated 
from those of the more ancient animals whose 
remains have been found so abundantly below 
them. There are also other reasons, which will 
be stated elsewhere, for coming to the same con- 
clusion that the two belong to widely different 
epochs. 

The human bones, most of which are broken in 
many fragments, belong to upwards of thirty 
individuals of all ages and of both sexes. Amongst 
them are twelve or.thirteen lower jaws ; from which 
it may be gathered, with some probability, that they 
belonged to individuals of two distinct typesor races, 
one of which appears closely to have resembled that 
to which the celebrated owner of the Moulin-Quig- 
non jaw belonged, and with which we are justified in 
associating that of Mesniéres, and to the same type 
several other jaw-bones since found in various places 
may also be referred. Some of the other bones, as 
those of the leg and thigh, also present peculiari- 
ties well worthy of attention, and which will be 
more particularly described in a short time at the 
Ethnological Society. Unfortunately, although 
about 120 fragments of crania have been for- 
warded, I have not found it possible to build up out 
of them more than about one half of a single skull ; 
but this is enough to convey a tolerably faithful 
idea, of one of the cranial forms we may ex- 
pect to meet with, corresponding to the undoubt- 
edly two types of lower jaw and perhaps of other 
bones, &c. Further additions to the collection 
are daily expected from Mr. Brome, when, it is to 
be hoped, some additional samples of the cranial 
forms will be attainable. 

Associated with the human bones are those of 
various animals, for the most part of ruminants 
or of the pig, and together with them are traces of 
a large porpoise and numerous bones of fish, 
amongst which may be distinguished the tunny. 
There are also numerous marine shells, but all 
apparently of edible species, as the oyster, whelk, 
mussel, cockle limpet, &c. One only among the 





bones—the cannon-bone ef an ox—presents any 
decided mark of human agency; but on this are 
several perfectly distinct incisions, evidently made 
by chopping blows from a yery sharp metallic 
weapon. Many of the human and associated bones 
have been gnawed, perhaps ut a very remote period, 
by a rodent having teeth the size of the rat, but 
which was probably, as in other cases, the water- 
vole. But this has not yet been fully made out. 

The works of art found with these bones con- 
sist of a bronze fish-hook; a few implements of 
bone; some of polished, or rather smooth stone, 
in character like those found in the Swiss 
lake-dwellings ; numerous articles of pottery, 
some quite perfect, but mostly broken into small 
fragments, which can sometimes be pieced together, 
though evidently disjoined very long ago. The 
pottery is of various ages and styles. Some 
is very coarse’ and rude, betokening a period 
when the use of the potter's wheel was unknown, 
whilst some is of a substance and fashion not 
unworthy of modern ceramic art. Numerous por- 
tions of charcoal were also found. 

The sub-stalagmitic remains are even of still 
greater interest than the above; and, in the 
able hands cf Dr. Falconer, they will doubtless 
constitute one of the most valuable contributions 
ever made to post-pliocene paleontology, and espe- 
cially so with reference to the ancient connexion 
between the South European and North African 
faunas. To indicate the interesting nature of 
these remains, I may mention that they in- 
clude those of two species of rhinoceros, one 
closely resembling, if not identical with, 2. 
etruscus, a hyena, a leopard, or other large 
feline animal of the same size—two species of 
stag, a horse or ass, &c. None. of these have 
as yet presented any trace of human agency, nor 
have any of them been gnawed. Though some 
are broken and crushed, none appear to have 
been at all water-worn; and there is reason to 
believe that some among them at any rate were 
lodged where they were found whilst still con- 
nected together by the soft parts. 

From this very brief account it will be obvious 
that Mr. Brome’s discovery is one of the greatest 
interest and importance, and that, in extent and, 
above all, in the value of its contents, his cave far 
exceeds its long famous rival of St. Michael, in 
which but very few animal remains of any kind 
have been found, and those probably of quite a re- 
cent period.—Yours obediently, 

Gro. Busk. 





PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
Paris. 


Academie des Sciences, Jan. 8.—Tue following 
papers were read :—Pasteur—‘ On Wines (con- 
tinued).” Babinet—‘“ On the Solar Parallax 
deduced by M. Hansen from the Lunar Theory.” 
Damour—“ On the Density of Zircon.” Mat- 
teucci— On the Tréatment of Tetanus by Elec- 
tricity.” Ramon de la Sagra— New Statistics 
concerning the Island of Cuba.” Dupré—“ On 
the Value of Attraction at Contact, the Equiva- 
lent of Chemical Work due to an Elevation of 
Temperature, the Law of Specific Heat of Simple 
or Compound Bodies, and the Second Vaporization 
of Bodies.” Foltz—‘ On the Homology of the 
Pelvic and Thoracic Members in Men.” Angelon 
—“On Marriages of Consanguinity.” Duchenne 
—Clinical Observations, on the Pathological 
state of the Great Sympathetic in Locomotive 
Progressive Ataxy.” Brasseur—‘‘ Upon Spon- 
taneous Generation.” Pisani— Analysis of an 
Aerolite which fell, on December 7, 1863, at 
Tourinnes-la-Grosse, near Louvain.”  Alexeyeff 
and Beilstein—‘“On the Preparation of Zinc 
Ethyl; Synthesis of Propylene.’ Maumené— 
“On the Purification of Oxalic Acid.” M. Le 
Clere announced a pamphlet by M. Rodrigues- 
Barrant, “Upon the Efficacy of Belladonna in 
the Treatment of Cholera.” M. Boussingault 
presented, in the name of the section of Rural 
Economy, the following list of candidates for the 
place of correspondent, vacant by the decease of 
M. Renault :—I1st. M. Parade; 2nd. MM. Coren- 
winder, Henri Mares. 


Societe Chimique, Nov. 27, 1863.—Trrremm— 
“ Experiments on Paper as a Non-conductor of 
Heat.” M. Debray mentioned that he had obtained 
a well-crystallized phosphate of chromium contain- 
ing twelve equivalents of water. M. Laveine 
called attention to the researches of Rammelsberg 
on this subject. M. Friedel gave an account of 
an investigation made by M. Michaelson “On the 
Composition of Amphibole,” also a paper entitled 
* Additional Facts on the Decomposition of the 
Ethers.” M. Fordos exhibited some specimens 
of birch-wood coloured green. He remarked that 
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this wood contained the same colouring matter as 
is found in the oak. 

The following papers have been received by the 
Society :—Giovanni Campani—“ On the Produc- 
tion of Urea during the Spontaneous Decomposi- 
tion of Aqueous Hydrocyanic Acid.” Corenwinder 
—‘* Chemical Researches on Vegetation” (second 
memoir). Dehérain—‘ Contributions to the His- 
tory of Chemistry: the Discovery of Chlorine “4 
“‘On the Application of Plaster to Arable Land.” 

Dec. 11, 1863.—MM. Manier, Wintreber, Bour- 
goin, and Fischer were elected Resident Mem- 
bers, and MM. Beckers, Belhommet, E. Risler, 
and Giovanni Campani were elected Non-Resident 
Members of the Society. —M. Deville gavethe results 
of some experiments undertaken by him in con- 
junction with M. Troost “On the Porosity of 
Cast Steel,” which is capable of being traversed 
by hydrogen when at a high temperature. He 
cited several causes in which gas is absorbed by 
heated bodies, and given out by them again on 
cooling. M. Bouis called attention to some 
analogous phenomena confirming the results 
obtained by Deville and Troost. 

M. Friedel laid before the Society an account 
of aresearch made by M. de Luynes “ On the Re- 
duction of Erythrite by Hydriodic Acid.” M. 
Grimaux read a paper,“ Onthe Production of Naph- 
thalic Acid during the Dry Distillation of Sulpho- 
Naphthalic and Disulpho-Naphthalic Acids.”’ 





BRUSSELS. 


Academie des Sciences de Belgique, Jan. 9.— 
Tux following memoirs and letters were read :— 
Prof. Bernardin—*“ Results of Observations on the 
Periodical Phenomena of the Animal Kingdom 
made in the year 1863.” M. Leclerg of Liége— 
“‘ Meteorological observations made during 1863.” 
Marguis de Caligny—‘“ A new edition of his me- 
moir on the Motion of Waves.” Dupont—* On 
the Black Marble of Bachant (Hainault).’”’ Perrey 
—‘‘ The Earthquakes of 1862.” Thielens—“ Re- 
marks on the Aerolites which fell in Brabant on 
the 7th of December, 1863.” M. Van Beneden 
read a report from M. Edouard Dupont “Ona 
proposed Paleontological Exploration of the Caves 
of Belgium.” The following communications 
were then read :—Quetelet—“ On the Mortality of 
Infants.” Hansteen—‘“‘ Results of Magnetic Ob- 
servations made at Christiana during the last four 
years ;” “Theory of Shooting Stars.” Haidin- 
ger—“On the Aerolite which recently fell at 
Tirlemont.” Secchi—‘ On the probable Height of 
the Atmosphere.” De Sélys-Longchamps—‘ On a 
specimen of the Heteroclyte Grouse, Syrrhaptes 
heteroclytus (Tetrao paradorus Pallas), seen in 
Belgium.” Gloesener—‘‘ On some Improvements 
in Chronographic Apparatus.” 

VIENNA. 

K. K. Academie des Wissenschaften, Jan. 7.— 
Philosophico- Historical Section.—DR. FRIEDRICH 
MULLER presented “ Contributions to our Know- 
ledge of the Modern Persian Dialects. I. Mazen- 
derfnian Dialect.” In this thesis the author 
gives the commencement of his researches on 
the modern Persian dialects and the language 
ofthe Kurds. A review of the most important 
phonetic peculiarities of this remarkable dialect 
is given, chiefly according to the texts published 
at St. Petersburg by Von Dorn and Mirza Schafi, 
and with special reference to the written language 
and the related ancient and modern idioms. A 
full account of the etymology of the dialect was 
added. The Section decided to publish a collec- 
tion of the Austrian Weisthiimer (Pantheidinge), 
and nominated a publishing committee, consisting 
of Herren von Karajan, von Meiller, Miklosich, 
Pfeiffer, and Liegel.—Jan. 13. The curators of the 
Savigny foundation reported the amount of interest 
to be placed at the disposal of the Academy. 
Freiherr Ottokar von Schlechta Wsselird (Cor. 
Mem.) presented a paper, entitled “ Episodes from 
the Modern History of Persia, chiefly derived from 
Native Sources. I. Six Pretenders.” 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society, Jan. 14. Major - General 
Sabine, President, in the chair.—Tue following 
papers were read:—‘‘On the Magnetic Vari- 
ations observed at Greenwich:” Professor Wolf 
of Ziirich. We refer to this paper elsewhere. 
“Examination of Rubia munjista, the East- 
Indian Madder, or Munjeet of Commerce :” John 
Stenhouse, LL.D., F.R.S.—The author in this 

per confines himself to briefly noticing some 
observations which he has lately made on this 
substance. He has found the formula of munjis- 
tine crystallized out of spirits and dried at 100° 
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©., to be C,;H,O,; snd a comparison of the 
formula of alizarine, purpurine, and munjistine— 


Alizarine ° . . C..H,0,, 
Purpurine. . . . C,,H,O,, 
Munjistine. . C,,H,O,, 


—indicates the very close relationship between 
these three substances, the only true colouring 
inciples of the different species of madder with 
which we are acquainted. The garancine from 
munjeet has about half the tinctorial power of the 
garancine made from the best madder—viz., 
Naples roots. These, however, yield about 30 to 
83 per cent. of garancine, while munjeet yields 
from 52 to 55 per cent. The actual amount of 
colouring matter in munjeet and the best madder 
sire very nearly the same; but the inferiority of 
munjeet as a dye-stuff results mainly from its con- 
taining only the comparatively feeble colour- 
ing matters purpurine and munjistine. The 
latter, in large quantity, is positively injuri- 
ous; 80 much is this the case that, when the 
greater part of the munjistine is removed from 
munjeet garancine by boiling water, it yields 
much richer shades with alumina mordants. 
When purpurine is dissolved in dilute ammonia, 
and exposed to the air for about a month ina warm 
place, ammoniaand water being added from time to 
time as they evaporate, the purpurine disappears, 
whilsta new colouring matter is formed, which dyes 
unmordanted silk and wool of a fine rose-colour, 
but is incapable of dyeing vegetable fabrics mor- 
danted with alumina. This new substance, which, 
from its mode of formation and physical proper- 
ties, is so analogous to orceine, the author calls 
perpureine. When pure, it forms fine long needles 
of a deep crimson colour, insoluble in dilute acids, 
slightly soluble in pure water, and very soluble in 
alcohol and in water rendered slightly alkaline. 
The spectrum is the same in character as that of 


. purpurine, but different in position, the bands of 


absorption being severally nearer to the red end. 

Nitropurpurine.—When purpurine is dissolved 
in a small quantity of nitric acid, specific gravity 
about ‘135, and heated to 100° C., it gives off red 
fumes ; and, on being allowed to cool, a substance 
separates in fine scarlet prisms somewhat like 
chromate of silver, only of a brighter colour. It 
is quite insoluble in water, but slightly soluble in 
ily it is, however, soluble in strong nitric acid. 

en heated, it deflagrates. From this circum- 
stance, and- considering its mode of formation, it 
is evidently a nifto-substitution compound. It 
has been named nitropurpurine. 

The author deals lastly with the action of 
bromine on alizarme. 

January 21.— Major-General Sabine in the chair. 
The papers read were :—“ Dissection of the Pneu- 
mogastric and Sympathetic Nerves in an Ace- 
phalous Feetus:” R.J.Lee. “On the Conditions, 
Extent, and Realisation of a Perfect Musical Scale 
in Instruments with fixed Tones :” A. J. Ellis. 


Linnean Socicty, Jan. 21. George Bentham, 
wo President, in the chair. Captain G. E. 
Bulger, Julius Haast, Esq., W. R. Hughes, Esq., 
William Jameson, M.D., T. ©. Jerdon, Esq., 
Osbert Salvin, Esq., James Smith, Esq., and W. 
J. H. Spink, Esq., were elected Fellows. 

A resolution, expressive of the profound regret 
with which the Society had received the an- 
nouncement of the death of Dr. Francis Booth, 
who had been nearly forty-five years a Fellow, 
and whose name, while filling successively the 
offices of secretary, treasurer, and vice-president, 
had been intimately associated with the progress 
of the Society, was moved by Mr. Bennett, V.P., 
seconded by Dr. Hooker, V.P., and carried unani- 





The following papers were read:—1. “On 
Cygne Passmori, a new American Swan,” by the 
. William Hincks, Prof. Nat. Hist., University 
College, Toronto. 2. “On Nausitora, a new 
of Teredinina,”’ by E. Percival Wright, 
D. 3. “On Dicellura, a new genus of In- 
sects, belonging to the Stirpus Thysanwra, in the 
order Neuroptera,” by Mr. A. H. Haliday. 4. 
“Description of a new species of Annelide, 
belonging to the family Amphinomide,” by Wm. 
Baird, M.D. 5. “The Bryologia of the Survey 
of the 49th Parallel of N. Latitude,” by Mr. 
Wm. Mitten. 


Royal Geographical Society, Jan. 11. Sir R. I. 
Murchison in the chair.—THE first paper read was 
“On the Non-Auriferous Character of the Rocks of 
West Australia.” By KE. C. Hargreaves. From a 

h of his Sir George Bowen, 
is Grace the Duke of 








to examine West Australia, with the view of 
determining if, as had been loosely asserted, it 
would prove to be auriferous, has, after various 
excursions into the interior, reported that, al- 
though rich in iron and copper ores, its rocks, so 
different from those of New South Wales and 
Victoria, render it essentially a non-auriferous 
region. Relying upon the absence of those rocks 
which Sir Roderick Murchison (to whom he refers) 
had cited as the only true matrices of gold in 
vein-stones, he shows that the statement that that 
geologist had ever suggested that West Australia 
would be found to be a gold-producing country was 
entirely unfounded. 

The President said Mr. Hargreaves was the first 
practical explorer of the gold mines of Australia. 
He had been sent out by Government to see if 
Western Australia would prove auriferous. He 
had stated what was certainly a fact, that he (the 
President) never had the remotest idea of suggest- 
ing that Western Australia would prove aurifer- 
ous; on the contrary, he knew very well from 
what had been previously said of the structure of 
these rocks, and from the fossils and organic 
remains which had been brought before them by 
Mr. Frank Gregory, who had explored the country, 
that there were none of those ancient slaty rocks 
in that region with quartz veins in them in which 
gold could be discovered. He had great pleasure 
in informing them that Mr. Selwyn, the geological 
surveyor of the rich auriferous colony of Victoria, 
was present, a gentleman who had contributed 
more to the real advancement of their knowledge 
as to what was probable to be contained in a gold 
colony than any other individual; and he there- 
fore hoped that Mr. Selwyn would state what he 
knew of the probability or improbability of gold 
being found in Western Australia. 

Mr. Selwyn quite agreed with Mr. Hargreaves 
that there were no indications there of auriferous 
eountry, unless we took granitic rocks as being 
indications. The rocks about Albany were entirely 
granitic, overlaid by some of the middle and upper 
tertiary rocks, consisting of ferruginous grits, quartz 
grits, and conglomerates, and a white rock, which 
Mr. Hargreaves referred to as chalky rock, con- 
sisting of silicate alumina with quartz grains in it. 
He never found fossils in these rocks, but he had 
found rocks, similar m position and structure, in 
Victoria, resting sometimes on granite, sometimes 
on Silurian, and sometimes on the upper Paleo- 
zalic. All the specimens brought home by Mr. 
Hargreaves were entirely granitic and tertiary 
rocks, with a few specimens of hornblende rocks, 
which that gentleman spoke of as intersecting the 
granite. With regard to the auriferous character 
of these rocks, there was no doubt that these ter- 
tiary rocks, or the representatives of these tertiary 
rocks in Victoria, were the richest gold-bearing 
rocks. But, then, they had been derived from the 
Silurian rocks, whereas in Western Australian 
they had been derived almost entirely from the 
granitic rocks. Therefore he thought Mr. Har- 

aves was right in his conclusion that in that 

istrict auriferous tracts were not likely to be 
found. Some of the specimens, in which Mr. 
Hargreaves found indications of copper, he thought 
were analogous to rocks of central South Australia, 
from Mount Searle to Mount Remarkable, in which 
the great copper mines of South Australia occur. 
He thought, however, we ought hardly to take an 
examination of the coast-line as a proof that the 
whole of Western Australia was not auriferous, 
because, if we looked at the enormous expanse of 
Western Australia, it would be seen that Mr. 
Hargreaves had traversed it but to a very limited 
extent ; and it was not improbable that there 
might be regions in which the Silurian rocks might 
reappear. If we were to take the coast-line of 
Victoria, we might find districts fifty miles from 
the coast where there would be no auriferous 
deposits. Respecting the occurrence of gold in 

ite, he might mention that he had received a 

etter from one of his colleagues in Australia, 
stating that a new locality in Victoria had been 
discovered, at Wood’s Point, in which the quartz 
reefs were turning out extraordinarily rich, far 
surpassing anything hitherto known. The Sur- 
veyor-General stated that the reefs were in granite 
and did not continue info the adjacent schistz 
rocks, and weré horizontal. The discovery was 
made by eight miners, who in 

had senlieoth between forty and fifty thousand 
pounds each. 

he second paper read was—“ The Glaciers of 
the Musz-Dagh Range (Trans-Indus).” B me 
H. H. Godin. Aeneas, Assistant on t reat 
pon er og a of India.—We regret = 
we have not space for this paper; its principa 
points, however, are referred to m the discussion, 
which we give is extenso. 
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eighteen months | 








The President, after expressing the thanks of 
the Society to Captain Austen, the son of a man 
who had done more than any one he knew to 
connect physical geography with ancient geolo- 
gical phenomena—Mr. Godwin-Austen— remarked 
that they were fortunate in having a gentleman 
present who had visited these high regions,—that 
distinguished geologist and naturalist, Dr. Falco- 
ner, who was so long at the head of the Botanical 
Gardens of Calcutta. They would be delighted to 
hear from him a confirmation of the paper. The 
great value of the paper was that Captain Austen, 
as one of the Trignometrical Survey of India, had 
actualiy fixed the delimitation of these physical 
features in geography. The paper might have 
been read before the Geological Society: and he 
would only call attention to one fact contained in 
it, that all the glaciers which the Alpine Club 
were in the habit of ascending were mere pigmies 
in comparison with these glaciers of the Himalayas. 
The very tributaries to these glaciers were eight or 
ten miles long, while the great glacier of Mustakh, 
to which their attention had been called, was 
thirty-six miles long. 

Dr. Falconer, after describing the progress of 
the Trigonometrical Survey in India, next drew 
attention to the glacier system of the Himalayas. 
All the observers—Captain Austen, Dr. Thomp- 
son, and Jacquemont—had been of opinion that 
there was but one range of mountains. There 
was no such thing as any break of mountain- 
range, or any distinct mountain-chain. There 
were great rivers which cut them across, rivers 
like the Indus, the Sutlej, and some feeders of the 
Ganges; but, viewed in one grand aspect, they 
constituted a series of mountains with ravines and 
valleys intervening. Viewed, then, in this light, 
there were two great ranges which culminated to 
especially great altitudes, and which bounded the 
Indus river to the south and the north ; and this 
being the point where the Himalayan chain at- 
tained its greatest altitude, there was found the 
glacial phenomena developed in the greatest 
grandeur and upon the greatest scale. The — 
referred to that part of the range which bounded 


| the valley of the Indus upon the north, the Kara- 


kun, or the icy range of mountains, and the other 
great series of them were the mountains which 
bounded the Indus upon the south. Although 
the glaciers upon the Shigar valley and upon the 
valley of Bialdoh, which he himself had visited, 
were of such surpassing grandeur and importance, 
as had been mentioned by Sir Roderick Murchison, 
it was but fair to say that upon the northern side 
there were glaciers which, so far as description 
went, were equally grand, if not grander. Those 
to which he should especially refer were the 
glaciers at the head of the Sanscar river. Mr. J. A. 
Arrowsmith was well acquainted with the moun- 
tain-ridge to which he referred and the glaciers 
which arose from it. There was a river called the 
Chenab, and a mountain-range which stretched 
across between the Indus and the Chenab. The 
dividing ridge at this point was 18,000 feet above 
the level of the sea; and upon either side, but 
more especially upon the north, were some of the 
grandest glacier phenomena which were to be seen 
m any part of the world: There were glaciers 
which stretched from a very long distance, which 
attained enormous width, and which, until the 
description that had heen given by Captain Austen, 
had been unrivalled by any glacial phenomena 
with which they were acquainted, except the 
glacial formation in the Arctic regions. 

With regard to the glaciers upon the north, the 
Indus ran through a very flat country westward, 
receiving from the north three great branches ; 
the first branch, called Shah- Yok, from the Kara- 
Korum, next the Nubra river, and also the Shigar, 
which was the especial object of Captain Austen’s 
communication. Now, the Shigar valley was the 
third of importance of all the affluents of the 
Indus, and was bounded by mountains of a great 
elevation. Some of them which had been mea- 
sured by Captain Montgomery and Captain Austen 
attained a very great elevation; one a height of 
28,000 feet above the level of the sea. This natur- 
ally entailed a prodigious amount of condensation 
fo the moisture of the atmosphere, and led toa 
very heavy fall of snow, the consequence of which 
was great glacial phenomena. Twenty-seven years 
ago he had been up to the Ormo, the extreme ter- 
i of the western branch, and from that 
point he got across upon the other valley by the 
Scorala Pass to the of the Baldi river, 
where he saw all the phenomena which had been 
described by Captain Austen. Having premised 
thus much with regard to ial details, there 
were one or two points which he was desirous to 
bring before them. One was, What were the 
great characteristics of the Himalayan mowntdins, 
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as well as of all tropical mountains, as compared 
with our European mountains? There was one 


it. He presumed that most of his audience had 
yisited cither the northern or southern part of the 


Alps ; and those who had been in the plains of | 


Italy, especially in the valley of the Po, were well 
acquainted with the vast number of lakes which 
jutted out from the Alps into the plain of Italy. 
Commencing to the east they had got the Lago di 


Dado, the Lago di Maggiore, the Lago di Lugano, | 


the Lago di Como, the Lago di Zio, and the Lago 
di Sardo; in fact, wherever a great valley pro- 


jected itself from the chain of the Alps at right | 


angles to the strike of the chain, there they had 
invariably a great lake. 


tailed phenomena, they found one thing which 
was constant about them—‘“ they were invariably 
narrow, and some forty or fifty miles long, 


as in the case of the Maggiore, the Como, and the | 


Sardo.”’ 
was that they invariably radiated out at right 


angles to the strike of the great chain of the Alps. | 


The Alps made a curve from the Pennine round to 
the Rhetian Alps. They would also observe that 
those lakes were fed by a great river which pro- 
ceeded from a high ridge of the chain, and which 


was thrown forward into the plains of the valley | 


of the Po. Ifin a similar way they would regard 


the Himalayan mountains, or any tropical range | 


of mountains whatever, they would find that 
those phenomena were invariably wanting. Great 
rivers like the Indus, the Chenab, the Sutlej, and 


the Ganges, which passed through the Himalayan | 


mountains and debouched into the plains of India, 
had got valleys infinitely of greater importance 
than the valleys either to the north or south of 
the Alps; but they were never connected with a 
lake. 

The question then arose, What was the physical 
reason of this great difference between the tropical 
mountains and those of temperate Europe ? 
Nearly thirty years ago, he was for ten or twelve 
years rambling about the Himalayan mountains 
along a stretch of 800 miles, and he used to open 
a map before him, and try to make out the com- 
parative features of European and Eastern moun- 
tains. He looked to the numerous lakes to the 
north and south of the Alps; and he would put 
the map of India alongside, where the same kind 
of rivers were debouching into the plains, but 
where there was an utter absence of the lakes ; 
and he used to puzzle himself in trying to discover 
a physical explanation of this difference. He was 


perfectly satisfied there must be some eauses which | 


were common to the two. There was the same 
kind of elevation above the level of the sea, the same 


kind of valleys, the same kind of fissures inter- | 


secting the valleys,—What then was the explana- 
tion? This he would endeavour to explain. 
About two years ago, as his friend Sir Roderick 
Murchison was aware, a paper was brought before 
the Geological Society of London, by Professor 
Ramsay, which excited a great deal of attention, 
and gave rise to a very animated discussion. The 
theory of the paper was that all lakes in all the 
arctic regions of the world were merely the pro- 
duct of glacial excavation; that is to say, that, 
wherever a glacier came down from a high ridge 
of mountains into a plain, it ploughed its way 
down from the solid rocks and carved out a great 
lake. This was the theory, or rather hypothesis, 
which Professor Ramsay put forward to explain 
the lakes which were so abundant in all the 
valleys upon the Po. An application of this 
theory was made to the different physical pheno- 
mena which were connected with the case; and it 
occurred to him and many others (and he believed 
Sir Roderick had an opinion in common with him- 
self) that it was not adequate to explain all the 
phenomena; and on the occasion when it was 
produced, he met it with the most lively opposition 
in connexion with his own experience with the 
Himalayan mountains. The opposition which he 
gave to it was upon these grounds. Many of 
them would remember that the lakes Maggiore 
and Como were upon the edge of the plains of 
Italy; that the glaciers—say that of the Ticino, 
which come down into the Lago di Maggiore—came 
down along a steep incline, and was at last de- 
livered into that lake, which was about forty or fifty 
miles long, and only three or four miles wide at its 
widest point. Its prolongation nearest to the 
Mediterranean attained a depth of about 2600 feet 
below the level of the sea; that is to say, it at- 
tained a depth of half-a-mile below the sea-level. 
Where the river escaped out of the lake it was not 
more than about 500 feet above the level of the sea. 
It was a remarkable point in the case that this glacier 





Regarding these lakes | 
in a general way, without referenee to de- | 


The next remarkable thing about them | 


should have ploughed its way down and actually 
dived intothe bowels of the earth 2000 feet below the 


characteristic of the Himalayan chain so remark- | level of the Mediterranean, and then should have 


able that he should take the liberty of explaining | again risen up along an incline ata rate of about 180 


| feet per mile. 


Without going into all the objec- 
tions, he might state he believed the principal one 
was, that the mechanical difficulties in the case 

| were entirely left out of sight by the supporters 

of that theory; and on that occasion, after very 
| long study of the subject, he endeavoured to bring 
| forward what occurred to him as the true explana- 
| tion of the difference between the Himalayan 
| mountains and the Alps. The difference he be- 
| lieved to consist in this: that, after the last up- 
heavement of the Alps, great fissures, or basins of 
| lakes, were left there, with rivers running into 

'them, in the manner in which the Rhéne runs 

into the lake of Geneva, bringing down enormous 

| quantities of silt, which, if you give a suflicient 
number of ages, would have completely filled it 

/up. But, before this was accomplished, what is 

called the glacial epoch commenced ; that is to 

' say, there was an enormous projection of ice and 

| snow beyond the range that they now saw it in 

| the Alps, out into the plains, both to the north 
| and south of that chain: and, as the snow and 
| ice came down, they filled up those lakes and 
| formed a bridge, upon which the material was 
| carried over, there being a certain measure of 
| incline from the summit of the Alps down to the 
| plains of Italy. When once the ice basins were 
filled with ice to the depth of 2500 fect, they made, 

_ as it were, a slide or incline, upon which all the 

| solid material could be transported ; and that, 

being carried forward by the vis motrix of the 
mass, formed the large moraine which we saw at 

_Lake Maggiore, and also the moraine which 

| bounded Lake Garda, where the battle of Solferino 

was fought. This was the condition that occurred 
in Europe. Precisely the same conditions occurred 

_ in the great valleys of the Himalayas, but without 

| the same glacial phenomena. These mountains 

were thrown up above the level of the sea, and 
vast perpendicular fissures were left, forming what 
| were at that time the basins of lakes. But in 
those tropical regions the ice never descended 
from the highest summits down into the plains 
| of India; and, instead of being filled up by snow, 
which afterwards melted into water, these lake- 
basins were gradually silted up by enormous 
boulders and silt of every kind, which were 
transported down from the Himalayan mountains. 
The difference in the two cascs was, that, whereas 
the ice filled up the lake-basins in the Alps, con- 
stituting, as it were, the conservative means by 
which those lakes were saved from being silted up 
by alluvial and other matters, in the Himalayan 
mountains this conservative action did not take 
place, and the lake-basins got filled up in the 
manner which they had been told. If they would 
look at the map of the Himalayan mountains, one 
of the most remarkable things they would observe 
on the southern side of the chain was, that there 
were no great lakes whatever—not one that would 
compare with Lake Lugano, or with any of the 
second or third-rate lakes in the Alps. But, if 
they crossed to the northern side of the chain, 
where the temperature was much colder during 
the winter, there they would find great lakes. 

The cold produced the same conservative action on 

the northern side of the Himalayas, in preventing 

the lakes being filled up, which it did in the Alps. 

This was the main fact to call to the attention 
of the Society, with reference to the great difference 
between tropical ranges of mountains and those in 

Evrope. The next point was one of some interest 

and importance. There was a material well known 

in commerce and arts called borax. It used only 
to be got from India, and it was invariably found 

_in connexion with hot springs. Within the last 

| twenty years, aremarkable change had taken place. 

Conte Landerelle, an intelligent Frenchman at 

Leghorn, discovered the presence of boracic acid 

in the plains of Italy, and, by the ingenious 

method which he adopted, in employing the 
vapour from the hot springs, with which the 
soil abounded, in the place of fuel, he was 
| enabled to supply borax to the commercial 

| world, and even to send it to Caleutta, at a 

_ lower price than it could be produeed in India. 

| Borax was found in India ; and the point to which 

| he wished to eall attention was the enormous 
number of hot springs that there were in the 

Himalayas. Connected with the Himalayas, there 

was also a physical and vital phenomenon of still 

greater importance. Colebrook, the first who 
measured the heights of the Dhawlagheri, found on 

the plateau of the Himalayas, at a height of 17,000 

feet above the sea-level, fossil bones, which were 

brought down and exported as charms into India, 
te which the natives attributed a supernatural 
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origin, and called them “lightning and thunder 
stones.” At the present time, during nine months 
of the year, the climate differed in no respect from 
that in Melville Island, and in the whole of the 
district there was not a single tree or shrub that 
grew, except a little willow about nine inches 
high. The grasses which grew there were limited 
in number, and the fodder, in the shape of 
dicotyledenous plants, was equally scaree. Yet, 
notwithstanding this scantiness of vegetation, 
large fossils were found of the rhinoceros, the 
horse, the buffalo, the antelope, and of several 
carnivorous animals ; the whole of these involving 
the condition that, at no very remote period of 
time, the Himalayan mountains, at an elevation 
of three miles above the level of the sea, where we 
had now got the climate of the Arctic regions, had 


| then such a climate as enabled the rhinoceros and 


several tropical fauna to exist. It would oceupy 
too much time to explain this complex pheno- 
menon. He would briefly state that the only 
explanation which philosophy could suggest was 
that, within a very modern period—a period 
closely trenching upon the time when man made 
his appearance upon the face of the earth— 
the Himalayas had been thrown up into the sky 
to a height closely approaching 8000 or 10,000 
fect. 

Mr. Godwin-Austen, having been called upon 
by the Chairman, said, whilst the Paper was 
written, his own son had gone to other districts, 
The survey was now being carried on from the 
Kara-Korum Passes into ‘hibet, and the work of 
last year had been carried round a remarkable 
lake. The district was the most remarkable of any 
that he had yet seen in the great Himalayan 
range. It was out of the British dominions ; and 
the survey was being carried out by the Govern- 
ment of India solely in the interests of geographical 
science and knowledge. He did not know 
whether the audience had any conception of the 
enormous dimensions of the Himalayan glacier 
system. It would enable them to form some idea 
of the magnitude of these glaciers if they were to 
take Hampstead and Highgate as high mountains ; 
the glacier would extend as far south as Tun- 
bridge in one direction, and as far as Cambridge 
inthe other. Or, if they were to take the case of 
Neufchatel, they might go across the Oberland as 
far as Ivrea, and yet be within the limits of the 
glacier system of the Himalaya. 


Zoological Society, Jan. 12. Dr. J. E. Gray 
in the chair.—A COMMUNICATION was read from 
Mr. J. H. Gurney containing a list of birds col- 
lected by Mr. Andersson during his recent journey 
in Damara Land. 

Mr. Buckland exhibited and made remark: on 
some specimens of oysters from Prince Edward’s 
Island, alluding especially to the probable advan- 
tage of introducing the American species Ostrea 
Virginica into this country. 

Dr. P. L. Sclater read a list of a small collec- 
tion of birds from Huaheine, one of the Society's 
Islands. ‘The specimens in question had been 
procured for Mr. J. H. Gurney by Mr. James H. 
Wodehouse, H.B.M. Consul at Raiatea. 

Dr. J. EK. Gray read a notice of a new species 
of squirrel from Natal, proposed to be called 
Sciurus ornatus ; also some notes on certain species 
of tortoises from the Asiatic Islands, procured by 
Dr. P. Bleeker, among which was one which ap- 
peared to be the type of a new genus of these 
reptiles. 

Mr. Leadbeater exhibited a young specimen of 
Owen’s Apteryx (Apteryx Owenii) ein New 
Zealand. 

Mr. Henry J. B. Hancock gave notice of his 
intention to try some experiments on the supposed 
electricity of Octopus in the Society’s Gardens. 








Society of Arts, Jan. 20. William Hawes, Esq., 
Chairman of Council, in the chair.—THE paper 
read was “On the Injurious Effects of Smoke 
on Building-Stones and on Vegetation,” by Dr. 
Voelcker.—The author began by pointing out how 
extensive was the evil of which he proposed to 
treat, and how great were the difficulties with 
which the subject was surrounded. He observed 
that building-stones in general might be divided 
into two classes :—1. Stones which, like granite, 
porphyries, and most sandstones, are not easily 
acted upon by acids; 2. Stones which, like lime- 
stones, dolomites, and some kinds of calcareous 
sandstones, are composed of materials that are 
attacked by acids with facility. Building-stones 
belonging to the second class were mueh more 
liable to suffer injury atmospheric i 
than those belonging to the first ; — a, more 
over, these were principally employ r orna- 
mental buildings, the Eoudoelen of the causes 
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which lead to their decay possessed a special 
interest. The author’s statements tended to show 
that many calcareous building-stones rapidly 
decay because they are too porous and absorbent, 
and therefore not of a sufficiently good structural 
composition to withstand the mechanical effect 

uced by the expansive force of water. The 
great enemy to all such stones, and the most im- 
— cause of their decay, was damp. In such 

ying or decayed porous stones the amount of 
nitrate of lime was too insignificant to attach to 
it any material influence in producing the exfolia- 
tion on limestone buildings. The normal con- 
stituents of the air, except moisture, did not appear 
to exercise any very marked chemical effect upon 
calcareous building-stones. The destruction of the 
ornamental work of buildings executed in Bath, 
Caen, or a similar calcareous building-stone was 
caused by the formation of crystallized sulphate of 
lime on the surface ; for he had found that the 
crusts on limestones, covered with soot, consisted 
principally of this salt, mixed with the constituents 
of ordinary house-coal soot, and more or less 
undecomposed carbonate of lime. This work of 
destruction was chiefly caused through the agency 
of smoke; and the author pointed out that the 
active agent of black smoke was sulphate of. 
ammonia—a salt which in the presence of moisture 
transforms carbonate of lime into crystallized 
sulphate of lime (the preponderating constituent 
of the incrustation of calcareous building-stones), 
and into volatile carbonate of ammonia, which 
escapes. In conclusion, he directed attention to 
the injury which a smoky atmosphere does to 
vegetation, and pointed out sulphurous acid as 
the cause of this injury. The paper was discussed 
by several gentlemen, amongst whom were Messrs. 
C. H. Smith, G. F. Wilson, F.R.S., F. A. Abel, 
F.R.S., Dr. Bachhoffner, and others. 





Institution of Civil Engineers; Jan. 12. J. 
R. McClean, Esq., President, in the chair.—TueE 
President delivered an address on taking the 
chair for the first time since his election. The 
nee read was “On the Closing of Reclamation 

anks,” by Mr. J. M. Heppel, M. Inst. C.E.— 
The chief objects of the paper were to bring 
clearly into view the circumstances which deter- 
mine the velocities of influx and efflux, and conse- 
quent scour, attendant on the closing of embank- 
ments for reclaiming land from the sea, or a tide- 
way, and constituting the chief difficulty to be 
overcome in executing such works. It was shown 
how, by an easy geometrical process, curves might 
be constructed which would indicate correctly 
the difference of the levels of the exterior and 
interior water surfaces, at any given interval of 
time from low water; the data for their con- 
struction being the rise of the external tide water, 
the areas of the interior surface at the several 
successive levels, and the width of opening 
through which the flux and reflux took place. It 
was contended that, in most cases, it would be 
better and a safer practice to determine in the 
first instance, by such means, the requisite width 
for the final closing place, and to construct it in 
such a way as to ensure its capability of resisting 
the scour to which it would become exposed, than 
to leave the closing arrangements till the banks 
had already advanced so far as to have given rise’ 
to considerable outward and inward current; as 
it was argued that, if this were done, the carrying 
— the banks to each side of such final closing 
piace would be effected with ease and certainty ; 
and the preparations for final closing, having been 
made from the commencement, could also occasion 
no unforeseen difficulty ; and that thus the whole 
o ion would be brought more within the pro- 
vince of precise calculation and adaptation of 
means to the required end than according to 
present practice it usually was. 

The following candidates were elected :—Messrs. 
R. Chapman, T. H. Falkiner, and H. Voss as 
Members ; and Messrs. C. Chambers, G. H. Cobb, 
H. B. Hederstedt, E. B. Hughes, J. C. Simpson, 
and T. H. Smith as Associates. 


Royal Asiatic Society, Jan. 18. The Right 
Honourable Lord Viscount Strangford in the 
chair. W. Hentz, Esq., and D. Mackinlay, Esq., 
were elected Resident Members.—Tu& Secretary 
read portions of the first paper of a series en- 
bw a  oacaeragesary to a Knowledge of the 

ce Theogony and Mythology,” by T. Muir, 
Esq. In this paper, after endeavouring to account 
for the discrepancies which are to be found in the 
nature-worship of the Vedic hymns, the author 
in review the character and functions attri- 

to the first Vedic divinities—viz., 
Prithivi (Heaven and Earth), Aditi and her sons, 
the Adityas, and others—illustrating his state- 








ments by translations from the original texts, and 
occasional references to corresponding deities 
traceable in the most ancient phase of Greek and 


Roman mythology. 


Syro-Egyptian Society, Jan.12. C. H. Harle, 
Esq., in the chair—Mr. Sarre exhi- 
bited the parallel lists of Egyptian kings’ names 
from Manetho, Eratosthenes, and the Tablet 
of Abydos, so far as they could be com- 
pared together. He showed that the Tablet of 
Abydos contradicted the view taken by Lepsius 
and Bunsen, of there being an interval of centuries 
between the so-called Twelfth and Eighteenth 
Dynasties. In the Tablet the kings of the Kigh- 
teenth immediately follow those of the Twelfth. 
He showed that Eratosthenes agreed with the 
Tablet in that respect ; and, further, that EKratos- 
thenes rejected that second long interval of time 
which the German writers have inserted between 
the builders of the pyramids and the above-men- 
tioned great kings of Thebes. 








British Archeological Association, Jan. 13. 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq., F.S.A., V.P., in the chair. 
—Samuel Waterhouse, Esq., M.P., W. Hamilton, 
Esq., W. Powell, Esq., and Herbert W. Taylor, 
Esq., were elected Associates. George Tomline, 
Esq., M.P., was also enrolled an Associate, and 
nominated President for the Congress of 1864, 
which is to be held at Ipswich. 

Mr. Cecil Brant exhibited antiquities found 
towards the close of 1863 at Canterbury, among 
which were a fine and perfect lachrymatory of 
glass, a small patera of Samian ware, an olla of 
grey terra-cotta, and an operculum of a small- 
mouthed vessel of red terra-cotta, with a central 
perforation through which a cord was passed and 
knotted beneath to serve as a handle. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited further articles obtained 
from Dowgate Dock, in bronze, bone and iron. 

Mr. Irvine exhibited some objects found in 
excavating for thenew Foreign Office--keys, spoons, 
&e., belonging chiefly to the fifteenth century. 

Mr. Cuming exhibited a leaden 2lb. weight, 
having the City dagger impressed on it, and belong- 
ing to the second half of the seventeenth century. 

The Rev. E. Kell exhibited a betrothal rin 
of silver gilt, found‘in excavating at the Shawbesd 
Cemetery. It is a guilloche hoop with a device of 
a heart, &c. Mr. Kell also produced a bonbonier 
of brass, two-and-a-half inches diameter, beauti- 
fully chased, of the seventeenth century; also, a 
fine silver medal of large size, of Christian 
Ludovic, Duke of Brunswick-Luneberg, 1648-65. 





Royal Institute of British Architects, Jan. 18.— 
Ordinary General Meeting. — The President, 
Prof. Thomas L. Donaldson, in the chair.— 
AppREssEs of congratulation to her Majesty, 
patroness, and to their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince of Wales, as patron of the Institute, and the 
Princess of Wales, upon the birth of « prince, were 
unanimously agreed to. Mr. C. F. Hayward, 
Hon. Sec., called attention to specimens exhibited 
on the table of Boyle’s double level draughtless 
Ventilators, which had been patented as a method 
for promoting a perpetual flow of air through a 
room, by means of upper and lower apertures, 
without creating cold draught. Mr. Hayward 
said he had adopted one of these ventilators, and 
found it to fulfil the conditions claimed for it in a 
very satisfactory manner. The President an- 
nounced the decease, since the last meeting, of Mr. 
Joseph Woods, F.S.A., honorary member, a patri- 
arch of the profession, editor of the fourth vol. of 
“Stuart’s Athens,” and author of “ Letters of an 
Architect from France, Italy, and Greece, in the 
year 1828.” The President read a highly interest- 
ing memoir of the deceased gentleman. 

Mr. John Whichcord read a paper on 
“Hydraulic Lifts.”—The author stated that the 
application of hydraulic power in its various 
modifications to the saving of labour in large 
hotels and other establishments, created a com- 
= revolution in the building of modern edi- 

ces of that description; and he expressed his 
opinion that with a more constant supply of water 
in the metropolis, this appliance would be much 
more extensively coupleiped, than it was at present, 
although in the large hotels recently erected it 
was deemed almost indispensable. After giving 
a history of the progress of hydraulic machinery 
from the time of Ovid down to the present 
period, the author gave a description of the 
various “lifts’”’ which have been constructed 
under his superintendence at the Brighton Hotel, 
by the engineers, Messrs. Easton and Amos. These 
lifts are five in number, and the larger one of 
which is to beemployed inthe raising of visitorsand 
luggage, from the ground-floor to any of the upper 
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stories, to the height of seventy-seven feet, and con- 
sists of an elegantly-constructed room, enclosed, 
capable of raising eight persons at a time, while 
the modification of the apparatus was such that 
with equal facility it could be used for the ascent 
or descent of a single person. The other four 
lifts are to be applied to the various purposes of 
the hotel, adopted to the several plans for which 


they are required. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Fesruarky Ist. 

Royvat Instirvtrion, at 2.— Albemarle Street. General 
Monthly Meeting. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL, at 7.—12, Bedford Row. 

Lonvow InstiTuTion, at 7.— Finsbury Circus. ‘ Traver’s 
Commercial Law :’’ Mr. J. Young, F.S.A. 

British Arcwirects, at 8.—9, Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square. 

Law AMENDMENT Socrety, at 8.--3, Waterloo Place. ‘“ Sug- 
gestions for the Amendment of the Law in Cases of Criminal 
Appeal :”’ Mr. G. H. Palmer. 

MeEpICcaL, at 8.30.—32a, George Street, Hanover Square. 


TUESDAY, Fepsrvary 2nd. 

Royat Instirurion, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘“‘On Experi- 
mental Optics :’’ Professor Tyndall. 

Royat Co.iiece oF SurGgEons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
“Structure and Classification of the Mammalia :”’ Professor 
Huxley. 

Crvit EncrInerrs, at8.—25, Great George Street, Westminster. 
Discussion upon Mr. Redman’s Paper on “ The East Coast, 
between the Thames and the Wash Estuaries.” 

PATHOLOGICAL, at 8.—53, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 

PuHorocRAPHIc, at 8.—King’s College, Strand. Anniversary. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place. ‘On the 
Construction of the Upper Jaw in the Skull of a Green- 
lander :”’ Prof. '‘C. G. Carns. With Notes by Mr. C. 
Carter Blake, ‘“ On Anthropological Desiderata with 
reference to the Origin of Man:” Mr. J. Reddie. 


WEDNESDAY, Fesrvary 3rd. 

Socrety or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. “On In- 
stantaneous Engraving upon Metal:”’ ons. E. Vial, 

. (IUustrated with Experiments). 

GEoLocIcaL, at 8.—Somerset House. 1. “On the Permian 
Rocks of the North-west of England, and their Extension 
into Scotland: Sir R. I. Murchison, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
and Professor R. Harkness, F.R.S. 2. ‘“On Further Dis- 
coveries of Flint Implements and Fossil Mammalia: Mr, 
J. Wyatt. 

PHARMACEUTICAL, at 8.—17, Bloomsbury Square. 

Roya Society or LITERATURE, at 8.30.—4, St. Martin’s Place. 
“On a New Trilingnal Phoenician Inscription:” Mr. 
Deutsch.’ 

THURSDAY, Frsrvary 4th. 

Royrat Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘On Experi- 
mental Optics :’”’ Professor Tyndall. 

Roya Cotiece or SurGeons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
“Structure and Classification of the Mammalia :”’ Professor 
Huxley. } 

Lonpon Institution, at 7.—Finsbury Circus. ‘“ Glycerine 
and the Fats:” Mr. J. A. Wanklyn, F.R.S.E. 

AnTiquaniss, at 8.—Somerset House. 

Linnean, at 8.—Burlington House. 1. “‘ Observations on the 
Functions and Structure of the Reproductive Organs in the 
Primulacee :’’ Mr. John Scott. 2. ‘‘ Notes on some points 
in the Anatomy of Rotatoria:’’ Mr. Walter Moxon. 

CHEMICAL, at 8.—Burlington House. 

Royat, at 8.30.—Burlington House. “ Experiments to deter- 
mine the effect of - ar Vibratory Action and long; 
continued changes of ad in Wrought-Iron Girders : 
Mr. W. Fairbairn. 

FRIDAY, Fssrvary 5th. 

ARCH OLOGICAL INsTITUTE, at 4.—1, Burlington Gardens, 
2 Recent Discoveries in the ad: Mr. Frank Cal- 
vert. ‘On the Monuments of the Cobham Family in Kent 
and Sussex ;”’ Mr. Richardson, *‘On Ancient Objects lately 
found at Bath:” Rev. pee mary * Scarth. ‘On the 
Curious Relics found at the ancient Vindonissa in Switzer- 
land:” Dr. Ferdinand Keller of Ziirich. Mr. Charles 
Winston will bring before the Institute his drawings of 
painted glass in Nettlestead Church ; and Mr. Albert Way 
will give a notice of an interesting collection of North- 
umberland seals —conventional, municipal, and official— 
exhibited by Mr. Re 

Coat Excuance Mvusevo, at 5.30.—‘ The Winning and Work- 
ing of Coal: Professor Morris, F.G.S. Free Lecture. 

Lonpon Institution, at 7.—Finsbyry Circus. ‘On Eco- 
nomic Botany :”’ Professor Bentley. 

PHILOLOGICAL, at 8.—Astronomical Society, Somerset House. 

Royau Institution, at 8.— Albemarle Street, ‘“‘On the 
Science of History :’’ Mr. J. A. Froude. 

SATURDAY, Ferrvary 6th. 

Roya Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street. “On the 

Antiquity of Man :” Mr. John Lubbock. 


Royat Cotuece or Surceons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
“ Structure and Classification of the Mammalia :’’ Professor 


Huxley. 








ART. 


MR. WYNFIELD’S PHOTOGRAPHS. 


id the common use of epithets which greatly 
exaggerate or give false meanings to simple 
ideas be characteristic of the ordinary dialogue 
of the present day—if we could earnestly wish, 
for the purity and strength’s sake of our language, 
that the adjectives ‘‘ awful,” “ tremendous,” 
“frightful,” “ frantic,” and many others, with 
their derivative adverbs, could be subjected to the 
+ wise restraint and temperate use which the ex- 
ample of the best writers of English warrants and 
approves—there is yet one adjective the free use of 
which, in common conversation, is almost indis- 
pensable, in a time when the application of the 
powers and forces of nature to our wants and 
gratifications is everywhere calling for attention 
and admiration. The word “wonderful,” often 
used without thought of its meaning, is really 


never misapplied. Whether we <> of the 
forces of steam, or of electricity, or of the results 
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yet achieved by their application to our daily 
necessities, whether we reflect upon the influences 
which act upon us or upon the nature with which 
we are endowed—upon the outward, visible signs, 
or the inward and spiritual graces which exist 
round about us—the epithet “wonderful”. will 
always hang upon our lips as the echo of the 
state of mind produced by the contemplation of 
the manifestations of unseen powers in the midst of 
which we live, move, and have our being. 

The process by which the image of an object is 
intercepted and fixed in a visible shape, though 
of recent discovery, has yet become so familiar, 
and its development and application so universal, 
that we have almost ceased to regard it with won- 
der. Nevertheless, the instantaneous production 
of a photograph is one of the most wonderful 
achievements of science. The bodily presence of 
such a one is, as it were, created out of nothing: 
filched from the eye of the sun. There can be no 
mistake about this shadow of the substance: the 
resemblance, where the process of obtaining it has 
been practised with ordinary skill and intelligence, 
is so close to the original, that a little child will 
infallibly recognise it, and criticism bows before 
the verisimilitude which, upon esthetic grounds, 
it believes itself bound to condemn. The interest 
excited by photography appears to be ever on the 
increase. The productive power of the camera in 
Europe is at present only exceeded by that of the 
printing-press. Every living celebrity, from the 
French Emperor to Tom King, every existing 
building, ancient and modern, every alp and 
glacier, scenes of beauty and peace, of carnage and 
the battle-field, every visible existence, are daily 
presented to thousands of lenses, by which their 
images are received and painted in the camera as 
upon the retina of the human eye—that which is 
transitory in its nature being arrested and fixed 
for evermore as one of the visible influences that 
shall act upon human souls, 

The vulgarity of photographic portraiture at 
the present time is, we believe and trust, at its 
height. If the absence of knowledge, taste, and 
feeling in the great majority of those who practise 
as photographic artists were the exception instead 
of the rule, we should be amazed at the sufferance 
so long extended to the productions which now 
fill shop-windows and albums. 

To all who have seen what beautiful arrange- 
ments of figures have been set before the camera 
by any educated artist who has worked as an 
amateur, or by way of helping himself in his art, 
what suggestions of beauty he has obtained by 
careful adaptations and skilful focussing, it must 
be a matter of deep regret that the practice of 
photography has never yet been properly de- 
veloped, and that its capabilities, apart from the 
chemical agents indispensable from its practice, 
have never been fairly tested. It has not only 
become a trade, but a very low trade—a mine of 
wealth to some more skilful practitioners, whose 
productions, as far as any knowledge of art is 
displayed in them, are on a level with those which 
may be obtained for sixpence in the New Cut. 
Apart from the artistic knowledge and experience 
which should always direct the production of 
good photography, its results, however wonderful, 
are eminently unsatisfactory. We must all be 
struck by the vulgarity, monotony, and poverty 
of resource exhibited by common carte-de-visite 
portraiture. The distinctions so patent between 
a lady and her maid, between a statesman and a 
prizefighter, between a poet and a performer on 
the tight-rope, are unknown to photography, 
chiefly because they are unfelt by theindividual who 
undertakes the all-important duty of posing the 
sitters and arranging the background. So that 
he gets them well set up against his detestable 
balustrade or make-believe furniture, and disposes 
of them in five minutes, he is perfectly satisfied. 
Nothing puts him out but a disarrangement of 
his chemicals or a defect in the light. He does 
not know what a painter means by “treatment,” 
and how it constitutes nearly all the difference 
between good art and misdirected labour. 

Many painters have taken up photography as 
amateurs; but only two or three have made 
themselves thoroughly acquainted with its capa- 
bilities, and devoted a large amount of time to 
develop them. The first painter who really gave 
himself up to its practice, and intermitted, for the 
space of two years, the ordinary work of his 
profession, was Mr. D. O. Hill of Edinburgh. 
About the year 1848 he produced a set of por- 
traits which we still think of as among the very 
few photographic portraits in which there was 
evidence of intelligent direction as regards pose and 
arrangement. These were done before the dis- 
covery of the collodion process, and derive much 
of the suggestiveness which characterizes them 





from the imperfection of the process then in use. 
These portraits are full of character, reminding 
one of Rembrandt and Reynolds, being posed and 
arranged by the help of an educated faculty akin 
to theirs. Until now, these portraits have never 
been equalled, far less surpassed. 

Equalled and surpassed, however, they have 
been at last, by Mr. Wynfield, an artist already 
well-known as an accomplished figure painter. 
The large photographs lately taken from life by 
him, are the best portraits that have ever been 
produced by means of photography. The series 
already completed consists of portraits of well- 
known artists: —Calderon, Marks, Leighton, 
Henry Phillips, Prinsep, John Philip, Gale, and 
others. In the production of these portraits 
Mr. Wynfield has neglected no means of en- 
suring success. ‘Taught, by a true painter’s in- 
stinct, that one of the greatest defects of ordinary 
photographic portraits is a hard and false realiza- 
tion, his first thoughts were given to the means by 
which it might be remedied. This difficulty he 
overcame in a characteristic way, by rejecting al- 
together one of the chief canons of the craft, 
which maintains the importance of immobility 
on the part of the sitter. Mr. Wynfield 
is not only careful to place his subject out 
of focus, but he directs him even to move 
slightly, so that all the lines and boundaries of his 
form shall be modified and softened. The most 
ugly feature of a photographic likeness is by these 
simple modifications entirely removed; and Mr. 
Wynfield is free to employ the resources of his 
own judgment and taste in the arrangement of his 
model. The chief characteristics of these portraits 
are the substitution of a medieval for the modern 
costume, a small quantity of background skilfully 
disposed to assist the figure which occupies the 
greater portion of the square, and the importance 
given to the heads by the exclusion of all that 
does not help to give them due prominence. The 
hand is frequently introduced with good effect, 
as by Titian and Vandyke, of whose portraits we 
are constantly reminded by these photographs. It 
is also not one of the least interesting points 
about them that they bring out the great import- 
ance and value of costume. The figures of these 
painters, comparatively ordinary in modern garb, 
appear as great Venetian or Spanish nobles under 
Mr. Wynfield’s treatment. Altogether these por- 
traits are most remarkable and valuable additions 
to photographic art; and Mr. Wynfield deserves 
our grateful acknowledgment for making the 
greatest step forward in the direction of good 
photographic portraiture since the time of D. O. 





Tur Academy of Fine Arts at Rotterdam has 
given notice that henceforth the three cities 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and the Hague will succes- 
sively hold their exhibitions, so that each city will 
only have an exhibition once every third year—an 
arrangement which seems in every way preferable 
to the former competition system. 

A sTATUE of the late Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis is to be erected in front of the Shire Hall 
at Hereford. 








MUSIC. 


THE ENGLISH “FAUST”—THE MUSICAL 
SOCIETY. 
if 


needed no prophetic faculty to be sure that 

“Faust” in its English dress, as now to be 
seen and heard at Her Majésty’s Theatre, would 
be a success. Considering how M. Gounod’s 
opera has carried captive our musical public in its 
Italian dress, it was quite certain that, translated 
into a tongue which has the double advantage of 
being both our vernacular and also the one whose 
genius is most in harmony with the subject, it 
would be understood better and make a correspond- 
ingly deeper impression. So, accordingly, it has 
been. Mr. Chorley has made a very clever version 
of the play—one not free, indeed, from some small 
blemishes, but incomparably superior to the general 
average of librettists’ workmanship; and this per- 
formance, though offering a few points for criticism, 
is, on the whole, as good as that of either of the 
Italian companies. ‘The presentation of such an 
opera as “‘ Faust,” sung, played, and acted as it 
was this day week—and we have no doubt repeti- 
tion is bringing with it improvement—is an 
achievement which reflects honour on English 
musicians; and the manner of its reception by 
a multitudinous middle-class audience was equally 
a sign of the advancing musical intelligence of 
the English ple. There is a moral, too, not 
unworthy of the notice of composers, to be drawn 
from a certain five pages of advertisements prefixed 
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to Messrs. Chappell’s edition of the libretto. These 
five pages contain a list of some fifty or sixty 
settings of the opera, or of parts of it—adaptations 
to every kind of instrument, fantasias, transcrip - 
tions, pots-pourris, ad infinitum, for domestic and 

ublic use, for the drawing-room, the concert- 

all, the ball-room, and the milita e. Never 
can @ piece have been written with a more utter 
disregard of all shop-counter possibilities ; and yet 
this seems to prove that the English copyright 
is anot altogether profitless possession. Too many 
of these transcriptions are, no doubt, wretched 
distortions of M. Gounod’s music—impudent 
travesties of his tunes and pitiless murderings of 
his harmonies; but the mere existence of such an 
after-growth of shop-produce shows that, even with 
regard to the more ignoble uses of music, what is 
best pays. 

Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley have sung 
their parts so recently in andther language that it 
is acarcely necessary to say more than that each is 
at least as good in the new version. Mr. Santley’s 
part has been strengthened by the addition of a 
‘* Cavatina” from the pen of the composer, inserted 
in the fifth act, the melody of which is the same as 
that of the principal (andante) theme of the over- 
ture, with an episode in quick time. This is cer- 
tain to become popular. Mr. Reeves is, as an ac- 
complished oratorio singer must be, great in reci- 
tative. His excellence in this respect enables him 
to put an interest into the opening scene which it 
has hitherto lacked. His utterance of the 
soliloquy of the old philosopher is full of 
points which reveal a dramatic instinct. This, 
added to the splendid energy which he throws 
into the closing duet with Mephistopheles, 
brings’ the first act into its proper degree 
of prominence, and saves the story from seeming, 
what most representations have made it, a love 
tale and nothing more. In the more exciting 
scenes he is not less successful. No other singing 
that we know of so unites the two qualities of 
declamatory vigour and tenderness of expression. 
Both of these are wanted to make a complete 
Faust; and, in virtue of this combination, all 
question of acting apart, it must be allowed that 
no performance of the music has yet come up to 
his. Mr. Reeves, moreover, was in exceptionally 
“good voice” on Saturday last; his tone was 
magnificent. May this happy state of his larynx 
continue till all musical London has been to hear 
him ! 

Of Madame Sherrington we may say that her 
performance, if it does not surpass, it is at least 
not surpassed by, that of either of her two London 
predecessors. The gifts which go to the 
making of a great artist are so many and 
diverse that comparison here ceases to be 
“odorous.” The inspiring dramatic force of 
Mdlle. Titiens cannot make her vocalization 
accurate or refined, nor can the touching sim- 
plicity of Madame Carvalho’s Margaret make 
us forget the dry, thin quality of her voice. Na- 
ture has given Madame Sherrington a voice every 
tone of which is beautiful, and cultivation has 
given her a power of using it which, in regard to 
the amount of her means, may be fairly called 
complete. Thus she can sing the music of Mar- 
garet more perfectly that either of her rivals ; and 
it is for individual tastes to settle whether this 
superiority compensates or not for shortcomings 
in the matter of dramatie expression. Compara- 
tively unaccustomed as Madame Sherrington is to 
the stage, her rendering of the character will no 
doubt improve by familiarity. At present we 
should say its chief fault is that besetting sin 
of young aspirants—au excess of zeal. The 
old criticism applies—she would do it better ifshe 
would take less pains. To take, for instance, the 
first example which occurs—a notable one, be- 
cause the words are Margaret's first utterance, and 
are set toa singularly lovely bit of melody—in the 
reply to Faust’s first advance and offer of an 
escort, she mars the effect by the redundance of 
emphasis she puts into the passage. Now the 
music plainly shows that the absolute art- 
lessness of the reply is its whole point. Mar- 
garet answers, just as any simple, modest creature 
would, that she is not a great lady, and does not 
want a cavalier to take her home. The words are 
not meant to carry a solemn augury of the coming 
tragedy, but to give the key-note of the girl’s 
character. Emphasis is here out of place; it 
simply spoils the passage. In the church scene, 

in, one may object to the vehement action with 
which the English actress portrays the despair of 
the poor penitent. Hers may be a quite legiti- 
mate conception of the scene, but surely the 
quieter bearing of Madame Carvalho in the same 
place was both more pathetic and more fitting to 
the character, Madame Sherrington, however, 
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has yet to mature her impersonation of Gretchen 
pity that there is no pleasant English for this 
delightful name) ; and her conception of the cha- 
racter, even if wrong, shows at least that she has 
the power of striking out a line for herself; and 
this, after all, is the first condition of good acting. 
Signor Marchesi is a new Mephistopheles, and 
Miss Florence Lancia essays the boards for the 
first time as Siebel. When she has conquered the 
nervousness naturally incident to first appear- 
ances she will do her part very nicely. As it 
was, her first night’s singing of the two ro- 
mances (one being that written for Madame 
Didiée) was sufficiently agreeable. Signor Mar- 
7 | chesi is an active—some people think too active— 
representative of the malignant fiend. His voice 
sounds rather coarse at times, especially when at 
all forced ; but, as a whole, his performance was 
excellent. Not before, probably, has the garden 
4 scene, which is a little drama in itself, been ren- 
dered so thoroughly comprehensible to the audi- 
ence in all its parts as by this present cast. With 
the band and chorus in their old state of efficiency 
—though here and there the brass is a Jittle over- 
wering both to audience and singers—it may 
airly be said that Signor Arditi directs a per- 
formance which is worthy of the music. An 
audience more thoroughly and genuinely moved, 
charmed, and fascinated than that of Saturday 
last is a thing rarely seen. The impression made 
was a great testimony to the power of lovely 
music. 

We have not space to notice as it deserves the 
capital concert given this week as the inauguration 
of the London Musical Society’s season. 
thronged state of the Hall on Wednesday seemed to 
imply that the roll of membership is as full as ever. 
The Society gives so much that is excellent to 
its Associates, in return for their very moderate 
subscription, that, in one sense, it may be said, 
there can be no ground for complaining of its 
management. In another view, however—and 
this is, doubtless, the feeling of many of its mem- 
bers—there is some reason for discontent. Some 
thf very good friends of the Society there are who 
i would wish it to do not only well, but as well as 
1! possible. If the provision of good orchestral 
music is still insufficient, this great Society is the 
body which ought to supply the deficiency. If a 
| private enterprise in this direction, such as that 
| announced by Messrs. Cramer, succeeds, it will be 
i felt that the Society has missed a great opportunity. 
qf) A division of interests is a bad thing. Is it too 
iP late to urge upon the Council a thorough recon- 
sideration of their policy ? There seems no reason 
i} why, with an increased subscription, they might 
1h not give twenty concerts a year. Organized, as 
the institution is, on a large and liberal basis, it 
thi ought to be a meeting-ground for all interested in 
ii the general objects which it serves. At present 
1} the prospect is rather one of gradual isolation, or 
1H of the Society’s becoming a mere concert specula- 
| tion, in rivalry with three or four more similar 
| : enterprises competing for the public favour. Leav- 

ing, however, these questions of possibilities, it is 
pleasant to have to record that a better concert 
than that of Wednesday last has rarely if ever 
been given by the Society. Its features were the 
“ Weihe der Téne” Symphony of Spéhr, Beeth- 
oven’s stupendous overture “Coriolanus,” and 
the hitherto unheard overture to M. Gounod's 
| co:;nie opera “Le Médecin malgré Jui.’ It 

was also noticeable as introducing to the Society a 
young pianist, Miss Agnes Zimmermann, who had 
already been heard with pleasure at the Crystal 
Palace. She played Mozart’s D minor concerto 
Til (the one so well known by the exquisite romance 
tt which forms its second movement) in a manner 
ay which was more than satisfactory. She has a 
i pleasantly firm and delicate touch, with a good 
ae sense of accent, a clear articulation in rapid pas- 
ft sages, and an expressive cantabile. Force perhaps 
Le she has scarcely enough of, but her extreme youth 
makes criticism on this head superfluous. y 
i} so far advanced in her art, and this at such a very 
H early age, having also eppervelly no faults to 
unlearn, Miss Zimmermann should have a great 
| | career before her. First-rate pianists are not too 





























common, and a great Society like this does well 
in offering a hearing to young artists whom - 
H lative concert-givers, however well di , can 
. really scarcely afford, in the present temper of 
the public, to encourage. The vocal part of the 
i ¥ concert consisted of songs by Mr. Santley and 
Miss Parepa. RK. B.L. 
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The programme and performance were alike ex- 
cellent. We hope to be able to recur to this _per- 
formance in noting that of Monday next, which is 
to be devoted to Mozart, in reference to the fact 
that we have just passed the 108th anniversary of 
his birth (27 Jan., 1756). 

Tue Crystal Palace Concert on Saturday began 
with the Scotch Symphony of Mendelssohn, and 
finished with some symphonic extracts from M. 
Gounod’s “Reine de Saba;” an introduction, 
simple and short, but large in style; and 
some characteristic dance music. This was so 
well received that it must certainly be played 
again. 

Amon@ the pleasantest réunions in London are 
the suppers of the Artists’ Rifle Corps. One took 
place last week in the small room at St. James’s 
Hall. The musical body is well represented in 
the corps, and the evening in consequence became 
a happy mixture of a social party and a concert. 





The music was the very best of its kind, being | 


furnished by some of the most famous “ artists ”’ 
in London, and was enjoyed no less by the 
players than by the listeners. It included a part 
of Mozart’s “Clarinet Quintet;” Gounod’s “‘ Medi- 
tation on a Prelude by Bach,” ingeniously tran- 
scribed into a wind, string, and pianoforte sestett 
by Mr. Nicholson; a fugue by Handel, played by 
Mr. Cheshire on the harp; a selection from 
* Faust,” and some male-voice part-songs. Among 
the executants were Mr. Lazarus, Mr. Nicholson, 
and Mr. Waetzig (reeds), Mr. Harper (who played 
finely “The Soldier tired” on the trumpet), 
Messrs. Watson, Ball, Webb, Pettit, and White 
(strings), Mr. Weston (cornct), and Mr. Callcott 
The singers were Messrs. Ward, 
Barnby, Callcott, Simons, Marler, Coward, and 
some more. Such an enjoyable evening as this 
deserves to be quoted as a precedent for other 
pleasant gatherings. 

Tue fifty-fourth anniversary of Mendelssohn’s 
birth is to be celebrated on Wednesday next by 
a performance of “ Elijah” by the National Choral 
Society at Exeter Hall, under the direction of Mr. 
G. W. Martin. 

Mx. JoserH Kremer will, early next month, 
give a series of lectures at Westbourne Hall, 
Bayswater, on the Art of Harmony and Musical 
Composition, illustrative of the improved system 
of musical instruction introduced by him. 

TE archives of the Pope, according to a para- 
graph in La France, are in course of being exa- 
mined and catalogued. This has led to the disin- 
terment of a large quantity of music of all dates 
which had been stowed away in the Quirinal 
Palace. A good deal of it is said to be of the 
pre-Palestrinian period. 

Musical taste in Florence has been making, as 
has been before noted in these columns, a steady 
set towards what we English consider the 
highest branches of the art. A friend sends us 
the following memorandum of “ some music per- 
formed at concerts in Florence lately.” The list 
is certainly a striking one:—- = 


Dec.20th. Sonata—Pianoforteand Violin, C minor Beethoven. 
Trio—D ininor ................................ Dhendelasohn. 


Dec. Bist. oe OD) ees oT a 
- 2 SO ee ree Schumann, 
io—B flat Beethoven, 


Dec. 23rd. Overture—Zauberflite .............................. Mozart, 
a Kreutzer Sonata—Op. 47 .................... Beethoven. 
ma yo a! eres CC 
- Prelude and Meditation........... Bach and Gounod. 

Jan, 5th tet UCT e Bis cas elle cinkeils nis Sanateateobeeicaataall Onslow, 
“a ITI oe sate cansienssecsunsivieeatinssinaeeceee 

tetto—E flat......... +. dt rommer. 


Prizes of 400 francs and 200 francs for the two 
best quartets have been offered by the Musical 
Institute of Florence, open to composers of all 
nations. A prize of 400 francs is also offered by 
the same Society for a cantata for four voices, 
chorus, and orchestra. The theme is “ Lamberto 
da Pavia.” 

ScuinDiER, the biographer of Beethoven, has 
lately died at Bockenheim, where he had lived 
retired for some years. The book by which he is 
chiefly known to the world of music and of lite- 
rature is valuable only as being one of the very 
few sources of information about Beethoven's life. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


FEBRUARY Ist to 6th. 
MONDAY —Povaler Concert (Mozart Night), St. James's 
,» 5 p.m, 

WEDNESDAY. — “ Elijah,” National Choral Society, 
Exeter Hall, 8 p.m. by . 
THURSDAY.—Mr. Leslie’s Choir (Second Concert), St. 

James’s Hall, 84 p.m. 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Concert, 3 p.m. 
OPERAS :— 
Covert Garnpex (English), — “ Fanchette,” with 
Pantomime. ‘ 


Hee sd sandes, @ Ponies qosatey, Thursday, 
Opera pi Cammna,--“ Jossy Loa,” Gallery of Tlus- 
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THE DRAMA. 


WEBSTER’S “DUCHESS OF MALFI” AT 
SADLER’S WELLS. 


Ts revival of Webster’s great tragic play of 

“The Duchess of Malfi’’ at Sadler’s Wells 
must be taken rather as a good intention than as 
a great work accomplished. The present manage- 
ment appears inclined to follow in the path so 
long successfully pursued by Mr. Phelps and his 
coadjutor Mr. Greenwood ; for some cause, how- 
ever, it appears to under-estimate the means by 
which its predecessors achieved the triumphs 
which it emulates. The revival in question is a 
strong case in point. When the piece was brought 
out in November 1850 it was cast and mounted 
with a strength and completeness far and away 
above comparison with anything that has been 
done in the present instance. Mr. Phelps sus- 
tained the part of Duke Ferdinand ; Antonio, the 
favoured steward, was played by Mr. Waller, an 
American juvenile tragedian of considerable 
power; the villainous adventurer Bosola found 
an admirable representative in Mr, George Ben- 
nett; and the part of Marina, the Duchess, was 
played by Miss Glyn. The success of the piece 
was striking, and long-continued. We believe it to 
have been, in fact, one of the greatest successes of 
Messrs. Phelps and Greenwood’s management. 
We fear that a like degree of favour will not at- 
tend the recent revival. With the exception of 
Miss Marriott's performance of the part of the 
Duchess, the acting of the play is throughout 
painfully inefficient. This Jady’s conception of 
the part is both forcible and delicate, and 
differs entirely from that of Miss Glyn—the 
only other modern interpreter of the cha- 
racter. In the earlier scenes of the play—those 
in which she demonstrates her love for her steward 
—she exhibited a tenderness and womanliness in 
thorough consonance with the character drawn by 
Webster, though she failed perhaps sufficiently to 
indicate the regal quality with which the drama- 
tist had equally endowed it. From the lightsome 
happiness of the first act to the horrible condition 
of moral suffering in which she is plunged in the 
fourth, the gradations of feeling are marked by her 
with an evident high appreciation of the author's 
design ; indeed, the naturalness of her emotion 
comes to the rescue in several scenes in which 
Webster has unquestionably far overstepped the 
bounds of nature. The ghastly scene in the cypress- 
grove, where, after her violent death, she answers 
as the echo of her distressed husband’s words—one 
of the most fanciful and poetical scenes in the play 
—was made thrillingly effective by the beautiful 
modulation ofhertone. The plot of the “ Duchess 
of Malfi” will not bear analysis, being little more 
than a tissue of absurdities, which are brought into 
fullest prominence by such acting as that of the pre- 
sent company at Sadler’s Wells, with the exception 
of Miss Marriott ; Webster's noble writing, however, 
is indestructible, and the boldness and beauty of 
his verse conquer all defects ; and, with all its short- 
comings, the Sadler’s Wells performance deserves 
encouragement. 

THE new comedy by Mr. Leicester Buckingham, 
which has been for some time in preparation at 
the St. James’s, is to be brought out to-night, 
under the title of “The Silver Lining,” the plot 
developing a serious interest, as the title of the 
piece suggests. It is very strongly cast, the prin- 
cipal characters being sustained by Mr. Charles 
Mathews, Mr. Frederic Robinson, Mrs. Charles 
Mathews, Mrs. Stirling, Mrs. Frank Matthews, 
and Miss Cottrell. 

GREAT preparations are making at Drury Lane 
for the revival of Shakespeare’s “ First Part of 
Henry the Fourth,” which is intended to succeed 
the holiday entertainment. Mr. Phelps will sus- 
tain the part of Falstaf’; and Mr. Walter Mont- 
gome » we hear, been engaged to play the 
part of Hotspur. The scenery, costumes, and stage 
accessories are to be on a grand scale. 

THE threatened withdrawal of the “ Ticket-of- 
Leave Man” appears to have called forth a new 
demonstration of interest on the part of the 
public, the effect of which has been to induce the 
postponement of the novelties announced for pro- 
duction on Monday evening last sine die. 

Mr. Joun Brovenam’s new romantic drama, 
to be produced at Astley’s this evening, bears the 
attractive title of “Might or Right? or, The 
Soul of Honour.” Great pains have been taken 
with the mounting of this piece, which is there- 
fore to be aoneeted as a specimen of the kind of 
a nn which Mr. G, T. Smith intends to set 

the patrons of his new theatre, 
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VIRTUE BROTHERS & C0O.’S 
LIST OF 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


ACKWORTH VOCABULARY ; or, 


English Spelling-Book; with the Meaning attached to 
each Word. Compiled for the use of Ackworth School. 
New Edition. 18mo., cloth, ls. 6d. 


CHRISTIE’S CONSTRUCTIVE 


ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING-BOOK. New Edition. 
12mo., cloth, Is. 6d. 


STEILL’S PICTORIAL SPELLING- 


BOOK; or, Lessons on Facts and Objects. With 130 
Tlustrations. Fifth Edition. 12mo., cloth. 1s. 6d. 


ROWBOTHAWM’S (J., F.R.S.A.) 


DERIVATIVE SPELLING-BOOK, in which the Origin 
of each Word is given from the Greek, Latin, Saxon, 
German, Teutonic. Dutch, French, Spanish, and other 
Languages; withthe Parts of Speech, and Pronunciation 
accented. 12mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HOPKINS’ 


EXERCISES. New Edition. 18mo., cloth. 1s. 6d. 


GILES’S (JAMES) ENGLISH 


PARSING: comprising the Rules of Syntax, exemplified 
by appropriate Lessons under each Rule, Improved Edi- 
tion. 12mo., cloth, 2s. 


RODWELL’S (Ann) FIRST STEP 


to ENGLISH HISTORY. With Many Cuts. New 
Edition, revised, by Jut1a ConneER. 16mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HENDRY’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


In Easy Lessons. Adapted for Children of from Six to 
Ten Years of Age. With Illustrations. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 


HENDRY’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


In Easy Lessons. Adapted for Children of from Six to 
Ten Years of Age, With Illustrations. 18mo. cloth, 2s. 


DARTON (Margaret E.)\—THE 


EARTH and its INHABITANTS. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


COMPOSITION AND PUNCTUA- 


TION, familiarly Explained for those who have neglected 
the Study of Grammar. By Justin Brenan. Twelfth 
Edition. 12mo. limp cloth, ls. 


BARBAULD’S (Mrs.) LECONS pour 


des ENFANS, depuis hee de Deux Ans jusqu’a Cinq. 
aye une Interprétation glaise. New Edition. 18mo. 
cloth, 2s. 


BARBAULD’S (Mrs.) HYMNES en 


PROSE, pour les Enfans, traduites de l’Anglaise par 
M. Clemence. 1S8mo. sewed, Is. 


RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. 


ae oe Authors of “ Original Poems.” 18mo., cloth, 
s. 6d. 








Illustrated Edition, in Large 
Tyne with Sixteen Designs by GiLBertT. 16mo., cloth, 
2s. 6d, 


ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT 


MINDS. A New and Revised Edition. Two Volumes, 
18mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 


PAYNE’S (JOSEPH) SELECT 


POETRY FOR CHILDREN: with Brief Explanatory 
Notes, arranged for the Use of Schools and Families. 
Fourteenth Edition, corrected and enlarged. 1Smo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 3s 


PAYNE’S (JOSEPH) STUDIES IN 


ENGLISH POETRY : with Short Biographical Sketches, 
and Notes Explanatory and Critical, intended as a Text- 
Book for the higher Classes in Schools, and as an Intro- 
duction to the Study of English Literature. Fifth Edi- 
tion, enlarged. Crown Svo., cloth, red edges, 5s. 


1a = 
TATE’S ELEMENTS OF COMMER- 
CIAL ARITHMETIC : containing a Minute Investiga- 
tion of the Principles of the Science, and their general 
application to Commercial Calculations, in accordance 
with the present Monctary System of the World. By 
er: ee 4TE. One Volume, l2mo., neatly bound, price 


KEY to the above. 12mo., bound, 3s. 6d. 


WHEELER’S (J. T., F.R.G 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of the OLD and } 
TESTAMENTS. Folio, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
F.R.G.S 


WHEELER’S (J. T., 


ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY and the LAWS of MOSES. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo., cloth, red edges, 5s. 6d. 


WHEELER'S (J. T., F.R.G.S) 


ANALYSIS and SUMMARY of NEW TESTAMENT 
pat pts oat oe Edition, revised. Post 8vo., cloth, 


VJ. T., F.R.G.S.) 
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WHEELER’S 


POPULAR ABRIDGMENT of 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. 2 Jols., timeo® Cloth oe. 
eac. 


LE PAGE’S PETIT LECTURE des 


COLLEGES ; or, the French Reader for Begi 

Elder Classes. A Sequel to “ L’Echo de Pe Ce 
sisting of Short Selections of various kinds. 1 yol. 
12mo., price 3s. 6d. cloth. ; 


LE PAGE’S L’ECHO DE PARIS: 


being a Selection of Familiar Phrases which a P 
would hear daily if living in France, Price 3s, 6d, cloth, 





VIRTUE BROTHERS & Co., 1, Amen Corner, 


ORTHOGRAPHICAL | 


STANDARD SCHOOL CLASSICS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


es 


‘DR. WM. SMITH’S NEW CLAS- 


| SICAL DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, BIO- 
GRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY. With 750 Woodecuts, 


Svo., 18s. 





II 


Dr. Wm.SMITH’SSMALLER CLAS- 


SICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged from the above. 
With 200 Woodcuts. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 


IIT. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DIC- 


With 200 Woodecuts. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 





LATIN DICTIONARIES. 





DR. WM. SMITH’S NEW LATIN- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of 
Force.uini and Freunp. Medium 8yo., 2ls. 


II 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 


LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Abridged from 
the aboye. Square 12mo., 7s. 6d. 


GREEK GRAMMARS. 


THE STUDENT’S GREEK GRAM- 


MAR, for the Use of Colleges and the Upper Forms in 
Schools. By Professor Curtius. Edited by Dr. Wm. 
Smirn. Post Svo., 7s. 6d. 


CURTIUS’ SMALLER GREEK 


GRAMMAR, forthe Use of the Middle and Lower Forms. 
Abridged from the aboye. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
A First 


PRINCIPIA GRACA. 


Greek Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise 
Book, with Vocabularies. By H. E. Hutto. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 


MATTHLIA’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 


for the Use of Schools. Abridged by BLomFri£Lp, revised 
by Epwarps. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 


BUTTMANN’S LEXILOGUS: a 


Critical Examination of the Meaning and Etymology of 
Passages in Greek Writers. Translated, with Notes, by 
FIsHLAKE, 8yo., 12s, 


. LATIN GRAMMARS. 


THE STUDENT’S LATIN GRAM- 


MAR, for the Use of Colleges and the Upper Forms in 
Schools. By Dr. Wx. Smith. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN 


GRAMMAR, for the Use of the Middle and Lower 
Forms. Abridged from theabove. 1l2mo., 3s. 6d. 


KING EDWARD VI’S_ FIRST 


LATIN BOOK. The Latin Accidence; inclnding a 
sag Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation. 
2mo., 2s. 


KING EDWARD VIS LATIN 


GRAMMAR. Latine Grammatice Rudimenta, or an 
Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES 
FOR LATIN ELEGIACS: designed for Early Profi- 
cients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Rules of 
Composition in Elegiac Metre. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. PART I. 


A First Latin Course. pomerenenane Grammar, 
Delectus,"and Exercise Book. With Vocabularies. By 
Dr. Wa. Suiru. 12mo., 3s, 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. PART II. 


Latin Prose Reading Book. An Introduction to Ancient 
Mythology, Geography, Roman Antiquities, and History. 
With Notes and a Dictionary. By Dr. Wa. Smiru. 
12mo., 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. PART III. 


Latin ‘Poetry. Containing:—1!. Easy Hexameters and 
Pentameters. 2. Ecloge Ovidiane. 3%. Prosody and 
qaaeee. < yum Latin Verse Book. By Dr. Wy. Surru. 
2mo., 3s. 6d, 


LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged 


according to Subjects and Etymology: with a Latin- 
English ‘Dictio , to Phedrus, Corne Nepos, and 
ag i “Gallic War.” By Dr. Wau. Smirn. 12mo., 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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| Chronicle, 


“Mr. Murray's excellent and uniform serics.”’—ENGLISH 
CHURCHMAN. 


““Mr. Murray’s Student’s Manuals are the cheapest educa- 
tional books in existence.’”’—Examiner. 


MR. MURRAY'S STUDENT'S MANUALS 
FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. 





“'This series of ‘Srupents’ Manvats,’ edited for the most 
part by Dr. Wa. Samiru, possess several distinctive features 
which render them singularly valuable as educational works. 
While there is an utter absence of flippancy in them, there is 
thought in every page, which cannot fail to excite thought in 
those who study them, and we are giad of an opportunity of 
directing the attention of such teachers as are not familiar 
with them to tAese admirable school-books.”’—The Museum. 





I.— ENGLAND. 
/THE STUDENT’S HUME; A His- 


TORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE Earwiest Times. Based 
on the History by Davip Hume, corrected and continued 
to IS5S8. Woodeuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

“This History is certainly well done. In the form of 
Notes and Illustrations, many important subjects, constitu- 
tional, legal, or social, are treated: and the authorities of the 
period are mentioned at its close.”"—Spectator. 


II.—-FRANCE. 
THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 


FRANCE. From tue Eaptizst Times To tre Esta- 
BLISHMENT OF THE Seconp Empire, 1852. Edited by 
Wa. Swiru, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 
“There was no greater literary want than a really good 
English History of France, which is now supplied by the 
work before us. The matter is well selected, and well con- 
densed; and the style i3 clear and forcible.”’—Gardeuer's 


III.—GREECE. 
THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 


GREECE. From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conaset?. By Wa. Smiru, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
7s. Gd. 

“Written on an excellent plan, and carried out in a careful 
and scholarlike manner. The great distinctive feature, how- 
ever, is the History of Literature and Art. This givesita 
decided advantage over all previous works.’’—Atheneum, 


IV.—ROME. 
(1) The Republic. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF 


ROME. From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of 
the Roman Empire. By Dean LippreLt. Woodcuts. Post 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

“We should commend this history to the youthful student 
as the one which will convey the latest views and most exten- 
sive information. Our opinion is that there is no other work 
which so ably supplies ‘a History of Rome’ suited to the pre- 
sent day,’’—Blackwood, 


(2) The Empire. 
THE STUDENT'S GIBBON ;: an 


Epitome of the History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By Ww. Suiru, LL.D. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“Dr. Wm. Smith has preserved the main features of the 
great historian’s work, the chief alterations being the omis- 
sion of offensive antichristian sneers, and the incorporation 
of important notes in the body of the text.""-—Gwardian, 


V.—LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF 


the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Grorar P. Marsu. 
Edited, with additional Chapters and Notes, by Wm. 
Ssairu, LL.D. Post &vo., 7s. 6d. 
** Dr. Smith has added two chapters, containing a com 
yet distinct summary of what is to be found in the best writers 
on the English language: and has produced a manual of 
great utility.”’—Atheneum, 


THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. By T.B.Suaw. Edited, 
with Notes and Illustrations, by Wm. Suiru, LL.D. 
Post Svo., 78. 6d. 

* Mr. Shaw has supplied a desideratum in English Litera- 
ture. His book contains a brief but satisfactory sketch of all 
the great English writers, from the earliest period to the 
present day. On the whole it appears to be a fair and impar- 
tial summary,”’—English Review. 


VI.—GRAMMARS. 
THE STUDENT’S GREEK GRAM- 


MAR. By Proresson Curtivs. Translated under the 
Revision of the Author. Edited by Wa. Sarru, LL.D. 
Post 8vo., 78. Gd. 

“There is no Greek Grammar in existence which in so 
small a compass contains so much valuable and suggestive 
information, and we hope that it y ere long be ado as 
the standard Greek Grammar in this country, a position 
which it holds in most of the schools of continental Europe.” 
—The Museuin, 


THE STUDENT'S LATIN GRAM- 
MAR. By Wu. Smuirn, LL.D. Post Svo., 7s. 6d. 


“This grammar is intended to occupy an intermediate 
position between the large treatises of Zumpt and Madvig, 
and the numerous elementary school grammars. re are 
very few students who will require more information than is 
here supplied by skilful arrangement, in a convenient size 
and form for practical use. The editor's good sense is yiaible 
throughout.” —Atheneum. 


VII.—GEOGRAPHY. 
THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Rev. W. L. Bevan. 
Edited by Wm. Surru, LL.D. Woodeuts. Post Syo., 


7s. 6d. 

“A valuable addition to our rks. It - 
tains the newest and most roliale formation d on from 
the hes of modern trav . No better can 
be laced irl the hands of scholars.”’"—Journal of Education, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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TRUBNER & COS 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I, 
The LIFE and TIMESof BERTRAND 


DU GUESCLIN. A History of the Fourteenth Cen- 
= By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina. In Two 
Volumes, 8vo., printed with old-faced type, on toned laid 
paper. Portrait. 2is, [Now Ready. 


IL 
JEREMY BENTHAM’S THEORY of 


LEGISLATION. From the French Version of Eriennz 
Dumont. In One Volume, svo., vs. [Now Ready. 


"IIL. 


The CITIES OF THE PAST. By 


Francis Power Coss. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 216., 3s. 6d. 
[Now Ready. 


IV, 
A NEW SYSTEM of STENOGRA- 


PHY or SHORTHAND, on the Principles of W. Srouzs. 
By Dr. Gustav Micuaz.is. With $2 lithographic plates. 
F cap. 8vo., 38, [Reucly. 


Vv. 
BROKEN LIGHTS: An Inquiry into 


the Present Condition and Future Prospects of Religious 
Faith. By Frances Power Cosppe, in One Volume, 
crown Syo, [Next Week. 


I. 
ESSAYS, ANALYTICAL, CRITI- 


CAL, and PHILOLOGICAL, on Subjects connected 
with Sanskrit LITERATURE. By the late H. H. WiLson. 
Collected and Edited by Dr. Reinnoitp Rost. In Three 
Volumes, Vols. I. and II., 8vo., cloth, 24s, [Now Ready. 


VII. 


A LATIN GRAMMAR for BE- 


GINNERS. By Dr. W. H. ain, tate Principal of 


Carlton Terrace School, Liverpool, wn 8yvo, 
i [Next Week, 


VIII. 
AHN’S GERMAN GRAMMAR. A 


New Edition. By Dr. Dawson TurNER, Head Master of 


Royal Institution School, Liverpool. Crown Svo. 
[Next Week. 


IX. 
The EMPIRE IN INDIA: MORE 


LETTERS FROM NAGPORE. By Masor Evans 
Betz, Author of “* The English in India,” “‘ Letters from 


Nagpore,” &c, One Volume, crown 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d 
[Now Ready. 


x. 
On THE NATURAL AND MORBID 


CHANGES OF THE HUMAN EYE, AND THEIR 
TREATMENT. By C. Baper, Opthalmic Assistant- 


Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. With Ten Piates, crown $vo. 
[In the Press. 


XI. 
DISCOURSES of SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


By the late Tuzoporz Parxgr, In One Vol., crown 8vo. 
xu [Shortly 


A TRANSLATION OF KRAFT 


UND STOFF. By Dr. Lovis Bucuner. Edited, with 
Notes, by a Fellow of the Anthropological Society of 
London, 8vo, xn (In February. 


RIG-VEDA SANHITA: a Collection 


of Ancient Hindu Hymne, constituting the Fifth to 
Eighth Ashtakas, or ks of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and titutions of the 
Hindus. Translated from the Original Sayskrit ba the 
late Horace Hayman WILson, M.A., F.RB.S., &. ited 
| RL R. BALLANTYNE, LL.D., late Principal of the 

vernment Sanskrit College of Benares. Volumes IV., 

and VI [In the Press. 


rs 5 XIV. 


VISHNU -PURANA: or, System of 
Hindu Mytho and Tradition, translated from the 
Original Sanskrit, and Hlustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Puranas. By Horacs Hayman WILSON. 
Thoroughly Revised and oy oN with Notes, by Dr. 
Firz-Epwarp Haut. In Four Volumes, Vol. [., 8vo. 

(in January. 


xv. 
A COMPENDIOUS SANSKRIT- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY, for the Use of those who 
intend to the easier Works of Classical Sanskrit 
. By Turopore Goupstiicker. Small 4to 


pp. 900, (In the Press. 


XVI. 
A COMPENDIOUS GRAMMAR OF 


THE SANSKRIT LANGUAGE FOR BEGINNERS. 
By Tueopors Goupsiiicker. 8vo. (In the Press. 


XVII. 


THE AITAREYA-BRAHMANAM 


OF THE BIG VEDA, ccotaining the Duties of the 
Mantras of the Rig-V: at the Great Sacrifices. With 
ons on the M of Sacred Rites. Edited, 

, and Explained by ix Have, Th.D, Two 


Volumes, 8vo, 
XVIII. 


RASK’S GRAMMAR OF THE 


ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. By Bensamin Tuorrsz. 


A New Edition. 8vo. (In the Press, 
XIX. 


REYNARD THE FOX IN ROU TH 
AFRICA: or, Hottentot Fables es, ¢ Trans- 
lated from Original Manuscripts in the Library of His 

Buerx, D. gee neater anaes in ty RY 


xx, 
TORN LEAVES FROM THE 


CHRONICLES OF N 
ERICA. QP THE ANOTEST NATIONS ol 

Original Drawings by Dox Trro Visino. 4to., in port- 

folio (Shortly. 


ESSAYS ON LANGUAGE AND 


TURE, By ‘Tuos. Warrs, of the | British 


London ; TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster Row, 


= 


No. 1 now ready, price 14d., 
NEW EDITION, ON TONED PAPER, OF 
CASSELL’S 


ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE. 


EMBELLISHED WITH NINE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS BY THE FIRST ARTISTS. 


In WEEKLY NUMBERS AT 14D., AND IN Monruty Parts aT 74D, AnD Sip, 


Part 1 ready January 30th, price 7d. 





EXTRACTS FROM OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“There is scarcely a page without a woodcut upon it, either of historical illustrative theme, landacapes from localities 


mentioned in the text, or natural productions having the like claim upon our interest.’’—Atheneum. : : 
** We can heartily recommend this edition to any one who is desirous of obtaining a thoroughly handsomo Family Bible, at 


a price which, considering the excellency of the work, is marvellously low.’’—Spectator. 
h 


* Not only is it furnis 


ed with copious historical and descriptive foot-notes and references to parallel passages, but it is 


embellished with a series of engravings unprecedented in number, in beauty of design, and in artistic finish.””—Daily Teleyraps, 





CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 





ARNOLD’S ELEMENTARY COURSE OF LATIN. 


HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Seven- 
rg pan, carefully revised and much improved. 

A SECOND LATIN BOOK, and PRACTI- 
CAL GRAMMAR. Intended as a Sequel to Henry’s 
First Latin Book. Eighth Edition. 4s. 

A FIRST VERSE BOOK, Parr I.; intended 
as an easy Introduction to the Latin Hexameter and 
Pentameter. Eighth Edition. 2s, 

A FIRST VERSE BOOK, ParrI; contain- 
ing additional Exercises. Second Edition. 1s. 


HISTORLZ ANTIQUZ EPITOME, from 
pene pe " yan, Se. With English Notes, Rules 
— rly _ ons, Geographical Lists, &c. 

A SIRES CLASSICAL ATLAS, containing 
Sandon $0 the Mistere Anthors Babine ot 2 Come 

ECLOG OVIDIAN &, with English Notes, 
Part I. (from the Elegiac Poems). Tenth Edition. 
12mo, 2s. 6d. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS, Parr I. With 
Si a aes a rey tnd ,native za 


Rrvinetons, London and Oxford. 





ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTIONS 


Ancient and Modern Languages, 


For Schools and Self-Tuition : on the principles of imitation 
and frequent repetition, 





ENGLISH. Henry’s English Grammar; by the Rev. T. K. 
ARNOLD, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Col- 

lege, Cambridge. $s. 6d. 

The First French Book; by the same Author. 
5s. 6d. A Key to the Exercises, by Mons. 
DELILLE, 2s. 6d. 

GERMAN. The First German Book; by the Rev. T. K. 
ARNOLD and Dr. Frapersporrr. 58.60. A 
baw A to the Exercises, by FRADERSDORFY, 
2s. 6d, 


FRENCH. 


ITALIAN. The First Italian Book 5 by Signor Pirreri 
and the Rev. Dawson W. TuRNeER. 5s. 6d. 
The Key, 1s. 6d. 


TIN. Henry’s First Latin Book; by the Rev. T. K. 

LA Annee, M.A, 3s. The Key (sold to Tutors 
only), 1s. 

GREEK. The First Greek Book: by the same Author, 


5s. The Key (sold to Tutors only), 1s. 6d. 


HEBREW. The First Hebrew Book ; by the same Author, 
7s. 6d. The Key, 3s. 6d. 
*.* Messrs. RIVINGTON’S CLASSIFIED SCHOOL 


LOG j more advanced Works on the 
cata hw ey * had gratis and post-free on 


above Languages, may 
application. 
Rivrxerons, London and Oxford. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
A Third Thousand of 


MARGARET’S SECRET and its SUCCESS. 
By Mrs. Carey Brock. In crown 8vo., 5s. cloth. 
“We have read it with as much interest as a good novel, 
and it has touched our heart far more.’’—T'he Reader. 
“The heroine’s character js beautifully developed.’’— 


Atheneum. 
A Second Edition of 


THE BOOK of SACRED SONG. Collected 


from the whole range of British Poetry. With a Preface. 
By the Rev. CHarLes KemBie, M.A., Rector of Bath :— 
1. Elizabethan and Stuart—2. Will. and Mary to George 
II.—3. Period of George III.—4. Modern: Deceased 
Writers.—5. Modern: Living Writers. With a Vignette 
Title after Raffaele, engraved on Steel by Lumb Stocks, 
A.R.A. In crown &Svo., 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 


DENMARK and HER MISSIONS. By 
Mrs. Harriet WARNER Exuis. Dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to the Queen Dowager of Denmark, Frontispiece, 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

“We heartily commend this volume as a most interesting 
and instructive contribution to the history of Missions,’’— 


Record, 
A Fifth Thousand of 


SUNDAY ECHOES in WEEK-DAY 
HOURS. By Mrs. Carry Brock, Author of “ Children 
at Home.” ith a Preface, by the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester. In crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

“The tone of womanly piety and gentleness pervading the 
entire mg and the simplicity with which the writer puts 
forth her ideal of boyhood, and treats the yer-book as if it 
were a ‘Guide to the Playground,’ will win the sympathy of 
adult readers.’’—Atheneum. 


LESSONS OF LOVE; or, Aunt Bertha’s 
Visit tothe Elms. By Emma MarsHauu. Frontispiece, 
crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“A pretty and useful ore | sep of the ways and doings of 

— at home, enlivened by some very well-told stories.” 

—Guardian, 


“- 

PERILS AMONG THE HEATHEN;; or, 
Incidents of Missionary Life. With a Preface by the 
Rev. J. Ripceway, M.A. Second Edition, Six Engra- 
vings, cloth, 5s. 

“* Such a work as the present is welcome. It embraces the 
touching incidents of the experience of many who counted 
yo) their lives dear that they might testify the Gospel.’’— 

enecum, 


WORK IN THE WORLD; or, a Life 
worth uying. By the Author of “‘The Kingdom and the 
People.” In crown &vo., 3s. 6d., cloth. 

“A most valuable addition to every young lady’s library.”’ 

—Christian Observer. 


THE SECOND MOTHER; Her Trials 
and Joys. By Mrs. Ge.tpart, Author of “ Strength and 
Weakness.” Second Edition, Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

“ A very pretty and interesting recital of the trials which 
step-mothers have to undergo. It is true to life, and well 
writen.”"—Athonaue. 

A Third Thousand of 


THE POST OF HONOUR. By the Author 
of “ Doing and Suffering,” “ Broad Shadows,” &c. 

“The whole work constitutes a charming picture of domes- 
tic life: and it possesses the great and poontier merit of com- 
bining with religious objects all the interest of a novel,’’— 
Morning Post. 


Sree.ey, Jackson, AND Hauurpay, 54, Fleet Street, London, 








Now Ready, demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 


BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 
ON SOME OF THE COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 
BY A LAYMAN. 





EDINBURGH : CALEDONIAN PRESS. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 





GOLDEN WORDS. 
One Volume, 7s. 6d, extra boards; 12s. 6d. morocco, 


Oxford and London: Jouw Hewry and James Parker. 
Birmingham: Henry Wricut. Sold by all Booksellers. 


The Modern Pulpit; or, Sermons 
FOR THE TIMES: 2772 Superior Manuscript Discourses 
ready for use. List and Terms may be had by Six Stamps 
and Address sent to B., 67, Post Orricz, MANCHESTER, 





This Day is published, in Ono. Volume, 8vo., with InLusTRATIONS, price 10s. 6d., 


HOREB AND 


JERUSALEM. 


By tHe Rev. GEORGE SANDIE. 





EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS, EDINBURGH; LONDON; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO, 
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From THe TIMES Review oF 28 JANUARY. 
“4 book if posted regularly and accurately year by year, vi oe by becoming as indispensable as Bradshaw for our Railway 
ains. 


NOW READY, CROWN OCTAVO, 10s. 6p., 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK 


For 1864. 


BY FREDERICK 


MARTIN. 


A Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account of the States and 
Sovereigns of the Civilized World. 


CONTAINING A 


COMPLETE ACCOUNT OF THE 


FAMILIES OF 


REIGNING SOVEREIGNS, 


MEMBERS OF GOVERNMENTS, REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, ARMIES 
AND NAVIES, STATE OF EDUCATION, POPULATION OF ALL CIVILIZED 


COUNTRIES, 


And a Variety of Information indispensable to the Newspaper Writers and Readers, and all who are engaged in Public Affairs. 


MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 





3, Great MarieornovuGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. | 


COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZA- 


BETH TO ANNE. Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton. 
By the Duxe or Mancuester. Three Vols., 8vo. Fine 
Portraits. 30s. . 
*““The Duke of Manchester has done a welcome service to 
the lover of gossip and secret history by publishing these 
family papers. In them will be found something new about 
many men and women in whom the reader can never cease 
to feel an interest.’’—Atheneum. 


A YOUNG ARTIST'S LIFE. 


One Volume, crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN 


OFFICER’S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Murer, Wife of Lieut.-Colonel 
Muter. Two Vols. 21s. 


THE DESTINY OF NATIONS AS INDI- 
ee By the Rey. Joun Cummine, 


MAJOR-GENERAL CAMPBELL’S NAR- 


RATIVE of SERVICE AMONG the WILD TRIBES 
of KHONDISTAN, forthe SUPPRESSION of HUMAN 
SACRIFICE. With Illustrations, l4s, 


MEMOIRS OF JANE CAMERON, 


FEMALE CONVICT. Bya Prison Matron. Two Vols. 
**A book that ought to be widely read.’”’-—Eraminer. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 


for 1864. Under the especial Patronage of Her Masesty, 
and Corrected by the Nosiuity. Thirty-third Edition, 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s, 6d., bound. 


CHEAP EDITION of LOST and SAVED. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Illustrated by Millais. 5s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornbury. 


“** Wildfire’ will undoubtedly add to Mr. Thornbury’s 
reputation. The reader seems to live and move among the 
characters of the book, so vivid is the interest, so clear the 
narrative,.’’—Post. 


A WOMAN’S RANSOM. By the Author 


of “‘Grandmother’s Money,” &c. Three Vols. 
** A good novel, remarkably clever.’”’—Press. 
** An excellent tale.’”’—Daily. News. 


ELLA NORMAN. ByElizabethA. Murray. 


Dedicated to the Duchess of Athole. 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia B. 


Epwarps. Three Vols. 
** A deeply interesting novel.’’—Athenaum, 


FOR EVER. A Story of English 


Country Life. By aCierayman. Three Vols. 


The WIFE’S EVIDENCE. By W.G. Wills. 


** A story of rare and intense interest.’’—Post, 


QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “* Nathalie,” &c. Second Edition. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
BELLA DONNA; 


or, the CROSS BEFORE THE NAME. By GILBERT 
Dyce. In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 





NED LOCKSLEY THE ETONIAN; 


A Novel. A New and Cheaper Edition, being the Third, 
uniform with ‘‘ East Lynne,” &c. Crown 8vo., price 6s. 


“The new comer whom we now hail... writes with 
force, with heart, with knowledge, and—what we want most 
ip a novel—with freshness.” —T'imes, Dec. 25th. 


MEADOWLEIGH; a Novel. 


By the Author of “The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” 
Volumes, post 8vo. 


“This story deserves to find more readers than many a 
more pretentious work. The author possesses a keen appre- 
ciation of all the better phases of human nature, and an 
equally keen sense of humour. The story of the valetudina- 
rian ‘ Vindex’ is deliciously told.’’—Spectator. 


In Two 


CHRISTMAS AT OLD COURT. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Whitefriars.’’ In post Svo., 10s. 6d. 


*“*A more decidedly agreeable book has not been published 
for some time than this ‘ Christmas at Old Court.’ ’’—Obdserver. 

*“*Penned in an easy, chatty, and confidential style.’’— 
London Review, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 
SHADOW OF ASHLYDAT. 


By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “‘ East Lynne,” ‘The 
Channings,”’ &c. Three Volumes, post 8vo. 

“The best novel Mrs. Wood has written. It has not the 
painful interest of ‘‘East Lynne,” but itis a better constructed 
story ; and, for steadily accumulating interest we know of no 
novel of the present day to be compared with it.”"—Atheneum, 





Also, just ready, 





| 





By the Author of ** The Old House by the Churchyard,”’ 


WYLDER’S HAND. A Novel. 


By Josrern SHERIDAN Le Fanv, Author of “The Old House 
by the Churchyard.” In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


THE DANES, SKETCHED BY 
THEMSELVES. 


A series of Popular Stories by the best Danish Novelists. 
Translated by Mrs. Bususy. In Three Volumes, post 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 





NOTICE: Mr. Theodore Taylor's New Book:— THACKERAY 


the Humorist, and the Man of Letters. 


THE STORY OF 


HIS LIFE, including Anecdotes of the Literati of the Time, 
Portrait by Ernest Edwards, B.A., and Illustrations, will be 
ready in a few days al all the Libraries. 





JOHN 


CAMDEN HOTTEN, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





JUST READY, DEMY 8vo., WITH TWO DIAGRAMS, PRICE 2s., 


A NUT TO GRACK 


FOR THE READERS OF 


PROFESSOR DE MORGAN’S 


“BUDGET OF PARADOXES.” 


By JAMES SMITH, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE LOCAL LIVERPOOL MARINE BOARD. 





LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., AND H. K. LEWIS, GOWER STREET, NORTH. 
LIVERPOOL: EDWARD HOWELL. 
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JAMES NISBET & COS 
NEW WORKS. 


AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 
JAMES NISBET & CO. will immediately publish, in 
addition to the present Library Edition, price 12s., = 
A Railway Edition in paper boards, price 2s., and an Edition 
rinted on toned paper, bevelled boards, with coloured 
lates, price 3s. 6d., 0 


THE OLD HELMET. By the Author of 


“The Wide, Wide World,” “Queechy,” “The Golden 
Ladder,” &c. A he eee & 


Just published, post 8vo., 7s. 6d. cloth, 


BISHOP WILSON’S JOURNAL LET- 
TERS. Addressed to his Family during the First Nine 
Years of his Indian Episcopate. Edited by his Son, the 
Rey. Danret Wutson, M.A., Vicar of Islington, and 
Rural Dean. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE 
PHYSICIAN'S DAUGHTERS.” 
Just published, post 8vo., 5s. cloth, 


WANDERING HOMES, and their IN- 
FLUENCES. _ By the Author of “The Physician's 


Daughters.”’ Dedicated to the Young Wives and Daugh- 
ters of Officers in the English Army. 








Just published, Fifth Thousand, post 8vo., 6s. 6d., cloth, 


THE PROPHET OF FIRE; or, the LIFE 


AND TIMES OF ELIJAH, with their Lessons. By 
the Rey. J. R. Macpurr, D.D., Author of the “ Footsteps 
of St. Paul,” “‘ Morning.and Night Watches,” &c., &c. 


Just published, Second Edition, crown 8vo., 5s., cloth, 


CAPERNAUM, AS THE SPHERE OF 
CHRIST'S MIRACLES AND MINISTRY. From its 
First Love to its Great Declension. By the Rev. A. 
Moopy Srvart, Author of ‘* The Song of Songs,”’ ** The 
Three Mary's,” &c., &c. 


Just published, crown Svo., 3s. 6d., cloth, 
MABEL’S EXPERIENCE; or, SEEKING 
AND FINDING. ATale for Youth. By Marion Eviza 
WEIR, Author of ‘ Patience to Work and Patience to 
Wait,” “ Holidays at the Cottage,’’ &c., &c. 


Just published, Second Edition, post 8vo., 5s., cloth, 


GASCOYNE, THE SANDAL-WOOD 
TRADER. A Tale of the Pacific. By R. M. Ba.uan- 
tTyNkE, Author of “ The Young Fur Traders,” “‘ The Wild 
Man of the West,” &c. With Coloured Illustrations. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LITTLE THINGS,” &c. 
With Illustrations, Second Edition, crown Svo., 5s., cloth 


extra, gilt edges, 
THE CHRONICLES OF A GARDEN. 


By the late Miss Henrietta Witson, Author of “ Little 
Things,” &e. With a brief Biography by James HamIL- 
ton, D. 2, Age 


Just published, crown 8vo., 5s., cloth, 


THE SONGS of the TEMPLE PILGRIMS: 
An_ Exposition, Devotional and Practical, of the Songs 
of Degrees, adapted for Family Reading. By Rosertr 
Nispet, D.D. ‘ 


Just published, crown 8vo., 8s. 6d., elegantly bound, 


EXPOSITIONS of GREAT PICTURES. 


By Ricnarp Henry Smrrs, Jun., Author of “* Exposi- 
tions of the Cartoons of Raphael.” Illustrated by Pho- 
tographs, 


Now ready, crown 8vo., 5s., cloth, 


THE PRINCE of LIGHT and the PRINCE 


of DARKNESS in CONFLICT; or, the Temptation of 
Christ. Newly Translated, Illustrated, and Applied. By 
the Rev. A. BaLLocn Grosart, Author of “ Small Sins,” 
*“ Jesus Mighty to Save,” &c. 


Now ready, post 8vo., 8s. 6d., cloth, 


THE REBELLION in AMERICA. By 


Baprist WRIOTHESLEY Noe, M.A. 


Recently published, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., cloth antique, 
THE LISTENER. By Carotine Fry. A 


New Edition, with Illustrations. 








Recently published, crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., cloth, 


THE DIVINE HUMAN IN THE SOCRIP- 
TURES. By Professor Tayter Lewis. 








Recently published, crown 8vo., 6s., cloth, 
FIFTY-TWO SHORT SERMONS FOR 
FAMILY READING. By Horarius Bonar, D.D. 


Now ready, a New Edition, post 8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth, 


THE MEMOIR OF THE REY. JAMES 


SHERMAN. Including an_ Unfinished Autobiography. 
By the Rev. Henry Avon, Islington. 


Just published, 16mo., 2s. 6d., cloth antique ; also separately , 
16mo., 1s. 6d., cloth antique, 
A MORNING BESIDE THE LAKE OF 


GALILEE AND THE MOUNT OF OLIVES. By the 
Rev. Jawes Hamitton, D.D. 














Immediately, crown 8vo., 


CHRIST AT SYCHAR. An Episode in 


our Lord’s Ministry. By the Rev. Norman L. WaLKER, 
Author of “‘ Life in the Spirit.” 





Just published, imperial Svo., 12s., cloth, 


PSALTE RIUM MESSIANICUM DAVIDIS 
REGIS ET OPHETZ2., isi 
ized Versions of the Book of Peale with Notes Origin 
and Selected. By the Rev. Joux NosLe Courmax, MLA. 
late Incumbent of Ventnor, 





London: JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, Berners Street, W. 
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PLEASANT HOURS FOR 1864, 





THIS Periodical, which is published Monthly, price 1d. 
will for the future Hiustrated by DaLziIeEL BROTHERS, an 
other eminent Si rtinta : and will contain Instructive and 
5 Decetee, Articles on Natural History and Social 
of Travels, and Biographical Sketches, 
#0 as to 7S ita 


companion foras hour. 
PLEASANT OURS be — through 
Bookisller, or direct from the Publishe ‘e wl 


Nationa Society’s DeposiTory, Wesesusen 8.W. 


Pleasant Hours. Just Out, price 
1d., the Number for FEBRUARY, Iliustrated by Dauzize.. 
OONTENTS : 

CAPTAIN SPEKE AND THE NILE, 

A GOOD DEED IS NEVER LOST. 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, 

PASSING CLOUDS, 

A GODSEND. 

SKETCHES IN NATURAL HISTORY—THE 

RAVEN, 

MY CROSS. 

AN ALLEGORY FOR THE YOUNG. 

BROTHERHOOD. 

READINGS FOR SUNDAY EVENINGS. 

Nationa Socirery’s Deposirory, Westminster. 


American Journal of Science and 
ARTS, FOR JANUARY, 1864. 








CONTENTS :— 
I. THEORY OF EARTHQUAKES, by Professor 
ALExis Perrey. 


II. THE © IFICATION OF ANIMALS BASED 
N THE PRINCIPLES OF CEPHALIZATION. 
A James D, Dana,—No. II. Classification of In- 


III. ON 1 yoeatL INSECTS FROM THE CARBONI- 
FEROUS FORMATION IN ILLINOIS. By 
James D. Dana. 

IV. THE pager ROTATION, AND RELATIVE 
AGE OF THE PLANETS.’ By Professor Gus- 
TAVUS Giessme, Iowa State University. 


V. RESEARCHES ON THE PLATINUM METALS. 
By Woxcorr Gisss, M.D. 

VI. TUBULARIA NOT PARTHENOGENOUS. By 
Professor Henry James CLARK. 


VIL. CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE SHEFFIELD 
LABORATORY OF YALE COLLEGE.—No. VI. 
ephroite. By Gro. J. Brusn. 


VIII. CRYSTALLOGRAPHIC EXAMINATION OF THE 
ACID TARTRATES OF CASIA AND RU- 
BIDIA. By Josian P. Cooks, Junr. 
IX, GEQGRAPERICAL NOTICES, No. XIX. -Apek e and 
Grant’s Exploration of the Sources of th ile, 75.— 
Unge re Scientific Results of a Spex ie Taeece and 
the k Ionian Islands, 79.—Guyot’s mit 
of the Continents, 80,— Professor ~ hag 2, 
Mountains of the United States and of 
N America, 81.—Professor J. D. Whitney's 
Survey of California—Proposed Maps, 82 
ustralian lorations ; Explorations from Ade- 
act across the Continent of Australia. By J. 
potaly savy STUART 84,—Exploration of the Interior 
By Mr. LANDSBOROUGH, 85.—Explo 
EE one in the Interior of Australia by the Burke 
e 


no 





Expedition, under Mr. J. M’ 
vingstone’s recent Exploration of the Kin inesa 
Exploration of the River Verma, in mn 
tine Confederation—Mr. Porter C. Buss, 88 


x. nEyi TEW OF HOLBROOK’S ICHTHYOLOGY 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


XI. U._S. waar SURVEY REPORTS FOR THE 
YEARS 1861 and 1862. 


XII, PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES — 
dress of the President of the Royal iety. 


XIII. SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Triisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster dow, London. 


The Art-Journal (price 2s. 6d. 


ri um per contains the foll 
oy CR, Purity,” ta ks after HON 





“The ’ Gist? Ww from th 
e Sontiibutions ,inelude : :-—“* Cy 


; . Dante’s ‘ L’Inf ’ “ 


oid U ? © 


Thorwaldsen’s History 
Grotesque im Art," by TW . Wright, MA. F hare illustrated ; 


“7 er Biow for Lif 
« Afammjafam Br ad the Hs pm PRT poe Rng OT 
Art,” &c., &e. 
London: James 8. Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane. 


The Madras Observer. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, ° BASED oop OMPRERENSIVE 
THURS " 
eT his Paper consists of folio, and con: 


don Record. 
; Saeoet int, tpt ae epee 
character iy { Protestant Christians 





3rd. jaa moan cxuent er events » but not 
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AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK. 





Now Ready, Third Edition, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 6d., 


OPPEN’S POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM AND CATALOGUE. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED BY HENRY WHYMPER, Esa. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF SOME OF THE RAREST STAMPS. 


THE ALBUM, PRICE 38, 6D, BY POST, 


8s. 10D, MAY BE HAD SEPABATELY. 





LONDON: 


B. BLAXE, 421, STRAND. 





CONSTANCY; 
THE CLOSE OF A CENTURY, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* PATIENCE BROOKE,” “THE HEIRS OF 
STANMORE,” &c., &c., 


Will be commenced in No, 1084 of the FAMILY HERALD, 
Published on Wednesday next. 


London: B. Buaxke, 421, Strand. 





* Good Words are worth much and cost little.”’ 
HERBERT, 


Sixpence Monthly, Dlustrated, 


GOOD WORDS. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of Her Majesty’s Chaplains, 


FEBRUARY. 
1. lees | Py RECOLLECTIONS. By Isaac TAYLor, 
.—“*A Dark Night’s Ride.”’ 

2. on ‘teawemuitens. By Davip Stevenson, F.R.S.E., 
Member of the Institute of Civil Engineers, ‘ke. With 
Seven Illustrations. 

38. THE FREED-MEN OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By J. M. Lup.iow. 

4, PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. ByC.J, 
Vapeast, > .D., Vicar of Doncaster. 

—* The Seat and Exit of Evil.” 


5. OSWALD CRAY. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of 
“East Lynne.” Part II. With an Illustration by F, 


WALKER, 
1. A Tacit Bargain. 
2. Edward Davenal. 
& A ba fos ri eq. 
4, Lady Oswald’s Journey. 
5. Waiting for News. “ 
6. ON MEMORY. By James Hamitron, D.D. 
7. “THE WOW O’ RIVVEN.” By Georce Mac Donan. 
With an Illustration, 
8. ore FOR THE CHARITABLE. By 


9. A SCENE FOR A STUDY. By Jean INGELow. With 
an Illustration by J. E. Mriuais. 
10. EVENINGS WITH WORKING PEOPLE IN THE 
BARONY CHURCH. By the Epiror. 
Brees Evening—‘“‘ Publicans and Sinners hearing 


ll. THE marin AND THE LISTENERS. By W.B. R. 
With an [Illustration by M. J. Law.ess. 

12, LIFE IN A DROP OF WATER. By Sir Davin 
BREWSTER. 

18. THE TWEED AT PEEBLES. By ALexanper Smiru. 

With an Illustration by J. MacwHirtTer. 

14. THE POOR MAN’S BANKER. By Joun Ho.urnes- 
HEAD, 

15. A YEAR AT THE SHORE. By Pup Henry 
Gosse, F.R.S. 


Il. —* February.”’ With Three Illustrations by the 
Author. 
16. WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


*,* A Seconp Epition, making the 180th thousand, is now 
ready of the JANUARY Part or Goop Worps. 





Office: 32, Lupgatr Hitt, London; 
And soid by all Booksellers. 





AN EXCELLENT GIFT BOOK. 


In Two Volumes, 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, price 
3s. 6d. each ; by post, 4s., 


The Musical Herald. Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Musie by Bishop, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and other eminent Composers. 


London: B. Buakg, 421, Strand. 





FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED GARDENING 
PUBLICATION. 


Price Threepence; Stamped, Fourpence, 


The Journal of Horticulture, 


COTTAGE GARDENER, and COpNTEy GENTLEMAN, 
conducted by Spe. £ Jouxson, N Esq. F. R.H. 5. ., and RoBERT 
ustrated weekly Paper, 


oaa, 
| pabited evry Tuewtay morning in time for the early mails 
8d.; stamped, 4d rn o> Volume will commence on 
Tuesday, January 5 Specimen Number free for four 
stamps, 


Journat or Honticuitvunre Orrice, 102, Fleet Street, London, 
B.C. ; to to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway 





Now Ready, price 2s. 6d., post free for 32 stamps, 


= | Bes and Winter Flower Gar- 


NING: ye the System or Firorat Decoration 
CLIVEDEN, the Seat of 6 ee e the Duchees 
By Joun Fiemine, Gardener 


Lesee: Sorel AL my i oumcontuas ana Oobaas Gan- 
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The Rose, Shamrock & Thistle. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


Now Ready, 


Nos, XIII. to XVIII., forming Vol. III., handsomely bound 
cloth, gilt lettered an gilt edged, price 7s. 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. JOHN PLUMMER, 

J. O. HALLIWELL, F.R.S, Mrs. HARRIET M, CAREY. 
CUTHBERT BEDE. JOSEPH HATTON, 
SERJEANT BURKE. 8S. F. WILLIAMS. 

8. H. BRADBURY (QUALLON), HERBERT GRAHAM, 

T. F. DILLON CROKER, F.S.A. | J. A. LANGFORD, 

MIss SHERIDAN CAREY, |; OWEN HOWELL. 

W. W. KNOLLYS. | GEORGE JEWEL, 

H. KAINS JACKSON. | LEILA. 

MRS. MACKENZIE-DANIEL. ZENO, etc., etc. 


*.* CovERS for binding the Three Volumes can also be had 
price One Shilling each. 


Edinburgh: CALBROoTAN Press. London: W. Kent &Co, 
Dublin: W. ROBERTSON, 





The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


No. IV. FEBRUARY, 1864, contains :— 


ON THE HUMAN HAIR AS A RACE CHARACTER, 
By Dr. Pruner Bey. 

POTT ON THE MYTHS OF THE ORIGIN OF MAN 
AND LANGUAGE. 

ITALIAN ANTHROPOLOGY. 

ON THE SCYTHO-CIMMERIAN LANGUAGES, 

NOTES ON SCALPING. By BR. F. Burton, 

RENAN ON THE SHEMITIC NATIONS, 

HUMAN REMAINS FROM LIMERICK. 

DANISH KITCHENMIDDEN. 

MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
OF LONDON, containing Papers by C. Carter Blake, 
George E. Roberts and Professor Busk Capt. E. Janos 
Dr. James Hunt, C. R. Markham, A A. Bry son, Dr. F 
Fairbank, Count O O. Reiclenbach ; Report of Donsaal 
Meeting of Society ; President’s Annual Address. 


London: Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Eclectic and Congregational 
REVIEW, for FEBRUARY. Price One SHILLING, 


REVIEWS, &c. 


Charles Knight. 

The Last of the Tudors. 

Noses: What they Mean, and How to Use them. 
The Pauline Conception of the Word Law. 
Robertson’s Sermons. Fourth Series. 
Memories of New-Zealand Life.—Book Club. 


CONGREGATIONAL TOPIC :— 


Gherge of the Bishop of Oxford, 
Our Year-Book. * 


TABLET OF ECLECTIC MATTERS. 
London : JACKSON, Wansoep, and Hopper, 27, Paternoster 
Ww. 





EN VENTE. 


Revue Critique et Bibliogr graph. 
1QUR. Publiée sous la direction de M. Ad. HATZF 
Prof, de Rhétorique au Lycée Louis-le-Grand. 
SOMMAIRE DU NRO. I., JANVIER 15. 
L’ANTHOLOGIE GRECQUE. Par M. Cuassanc, deo 
l’Ecole normale. 
ISOCRATE. Par M. Apotpne Harzre.p. 
BUFFON ECRIVAIN. Par M. Damas Hrnarp. 


LES COUVENTS GRECS AU XIe SIECLE. Par M. 
Gerorces Perrot, de |’ Ecole francaise d’Athenes. 
L’ABBE LEBEUF. Par M. Dreyss, Professeur au Lycée 
Napoléon, 


| CHRONIQUE. 


BULLETIN BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE, 
Paris: Aucustr DuRrAnD, Rue des Grés, Nro. 7; 





Published at Calcutta on the Ist and 15th of each Month, 


The Indian Mirror. 


The main object with which this paper was started was to 
advocate reformation and improvement in Indian society, and 
to represent the feelings and opinions of the educated portion 
= the natives of India. The paper is extensively circulated 
Bengal among the highly-educated native population, and 
ie greatly esteemed, owing to its liberal and just views on 
political and social questions. The English public are soli- 
cited to become subscribers to this paper, in order that they 
may e themselves —_ with the wants and re- 
quirements of India, as well as — feelings and ideas of the 
porees we A netres which are e mecally sulsrepeoseabed, and 
totally ignored, by Anglo-Indian 
writers iters. A pape R ate Ye gy ee LS nglish by 
atives of ‘Bengal, conn cx thecalinn, to be in- 
teresting to that to that or sof Bhglishmen at home who take an 
progress of its inhabitants. 
sewed t wg Nasnee and Advertisements received by Mr. 
Takes fianon, Orion tal Publisher, 3, Leadenhall Street, 


Jame’ Mabpen, 3, Leadenhall Street, London. 
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Ow Saturpay, DeceMBER 19, 1863, Was PUBLISHED No, I, or 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


A WEEKLY RECORD OF 
THE NOTABLE, THE USEFUL, AND THE TASTEFUL. 











*,* ND TAB i lished Sa at New York. THE ROUND TABLE its in in the 
demand THE United States ‘ter ry Weekly Publication, y national in its character, which shall be devoted to the real 
interests of American life and letters, 

Agents for Great Britain and Ireland— 
TRUBNER & CO. 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
Stee er ta The Quarterly Review, 


The Boy’s Own Magazine. 
Contents of No. XIV. (FEBRUARY). 


I. RUNNYMEDE AND LINCOLN FAIR. A Story 
of the Great Charter. By J. G. Enear, Author of 
** Cressy and Poicitiers,” ‘‘ How I Won my Spurs,” &c. 
Full-page Illustration. 
CHAPTER VI.—King John. 
9% VII.—A Man of the Forest. 
- VIIi.—The King and the Barons. 
os IX.—A Blow in Season. 
Il. THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS: THE DOG 
TRIBE. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S. 
With Full-page Illustration by T. W. Wood. 

Ill. ANTONY WAYMOUTH; or, The Gentlemen Adven- 
turers. A Chronicle of the Sea. By Wit.iam H. G. 
Kineston. Chapter II.—The sailing of the squadron 
—Ships of ancient days—How the Hollanders were 
treated—Crossing the line—Prizes captured—First 
fight with Spaniards and Portugals—The sunken 

alleon—The lady rescued—Nearly caught in a tra 

urther fighting—Waymouth falls in love—How he fell 
out of it—Departure of the governor and his daughter 
—Beginning of a great sea fight. Illustrated. 

IV. KING LION. Chapter III.—I set out with the lion 
on our journey to Liondens—I receive further instruc- 
tion—I erect a hut, which the lion thinks is a trap— 
He roars him gently—I am introduced to a second 
lion and two leopards—We continue our journey, but 
I fall ill, and am ae A tended—My lion turns out to 
be of royal blood—The doctor among the lions— 
Symptoms of coming strife between the lions and 
baboons—I am the innocent cause. Chapter IV.— 
The baboons chatter after their mauner, and the 
lions roar after theirs—Arrival of reinforcements in 
the lions’ camp—Boughs of truce from the baboon 
army—Address of the baboon Prince Diplomat to 
Zambinie—* Prince of Prowess”’ urging the lion to 
kill me—Zambinie’s Png e baboon prince waxeth 
angry—The lion of the blood royal defies all the 
»owers of the baboon—The baboons withdraw, and 

th sides muster their forces. L[lustrated. 
V. MY GRAVE. (Poetry.) 

VI. COMMANDER (NOW CAPTAIN) FIOTT DAY, 
R.N.; AND THE VICTORIA CROSS, With full- 
page Illustration. 

VII. FOOTBALL. By a VETERAN. 
VIII. BALLOONS. 

IX. MIDSHIPMEN AFLOAT. With full-page Ilus- 
tration. 

X. THE ONE-TUSKED BULL ELEPHANT. By 
Captain A. W. Drayson, R.A. Illustrated. 

XI. THE METALS. By W.G. Howarave. Illustrated. 

XII. THE STORY OF THE SPANISH ARMADA. By 
W.H. Davenport Apams, Chapter II.—The Storm 
Bursts. Illustrated. 


XIII. A NEW DUMB ALPHABET. By Captain A. W. 
paaveom, R.A. With full-page and other L[lus- 
rations. 


XIV. THE FACE OF THE HEAVENS FOR THE 
MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1864. 


XV. PUZZLE PAGES. By T. Hoon, &c., &c. Tlustrated, 
A number sent post free for seven stamps. 
London; 8. O. Begron, 248, W.C. 





Price, with Supplement, Is., 


hy : Po 4a 
The Englishwoman’s Domestic 
MAGAZINE. 
Contents of No. XLVI. (FEBRUARY.) 
I. BEECHWOOD MANOR, 

Cuaprer XXII.—In the Gloaming. 

- XXILI.—Dame Oldum’s Theories of Right 
and Wrong. 

- XXIV.—A Lordly Wooer. 

Il, THACKERAY AND HIS FEMALE CHARAC- 
TERS. By Tuomas Hoop. 

Ill. THE TWO BALLS. A Tale of Society. 

Cuaprer XV.—A Declaration of War. 
+ XVI.—The First Battery Opens Fire. 
»  X&VII.—A Pattern to her Sex. 

IV. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVEYANCE COM- 
PA Stage VII. Illustrated by ApgELAIpE 
CLAXTON. 

V.A HISTORY OF PERFUMERY AND THE 
TOILET. By Evcene Rimmevt. Chapter II.—The 
Egyptians. Llustrated. 

VI. THE. BOOK OF THE MONTH. “Hard Cash.’ 
A Matter of Fact Romance. By CHar.es Reape. 

VII. THE FASHIONS. 
VIII. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE. 

A Coloured Fashion Plate and a Coloured Pattern for a 
Cushion in Berlin Work, studded with Steel Buttons. 

A Sheet of Patterns, containing Designs for Useful and 
Ornamental Needlework, with instructions for working. 
Full-sized Diagrams for Cutting Out and Making Demi-open 
Sleeve and Closed Sleeve. 


The Svupriement contains— 


I. La Mope. | IV. Perer. In Eighteen 
II. Oprras, ORATORIOS, | Parts. 

AND Musicat Evx-} V. Can a Lavy Go Ovr 
TERTAINMENTS. ALONE. 

ITI, Caprain MAsTERs’s VI. Music or rar Monts. 


CHILDREN. By THos. 
Hoop, Two Chaps. 


Illustrations of silk dress and poplin dress, large half- 
engraving ; crochet d’oyleys, by Mrs. Mee, continued rom 
the January Supplement ; two elegant ball dresses, half- 
engraving ; fancy carriage costume: 12 illustrations o cS) 
newest and most fashionable modes of dressing the hair for 
morning and evening costumes, giving back and front vie 
of each coiffure ; carriage shawl in crochet 4 tricoter an 
crochet; two pretty w g toilets, half- engraving ; 
three designs for lace 4ppliquéd on linen and cambric ; a new 
and way of trimming under-linen, collars, handker- 
chiefs, &c.; house toilets, &c. ; all with full deseription. Also 
large fashion plate, coloured pattern for a carriage rug 
ee. 


VIL. CorresponvENce. 


a 
in crochet a tricoter, designed by 
London : 8, 0. Beeron, 248, Strand, W.C, 


No, CCXXIX., is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS : 
I. CHINA, 
II. NEW ENGLANDERS, AND THE OLD HOME, 
III. FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO. 
IV. GUNS AND PLATES. 
V. SPEKE’S TRAVELS ON THE NILE, 
VI. EELS. 
. ROME IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 
. THE DANISH DUCHIES. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now Ready, price 68., 


The Fine Arts Quarterly Review: 


No. ITI. 
CONTENTS :— 
I, THE CAMIRUS VASE (with an Illustration in 
Chromo-Lithography). 


II, THE LOAN COLLECTION AT SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON.—II. 


IIt. RAPHAEL’S SCHOOL OF ATHENS. . 
IV. MODERN FRENCH ETCHINGS (with Two Plates). 
V. BAST — OF THE ROYAL ACA- 


VI. HORACE VERNET. 


VII. CATALOGUE OF PICTURES BELONGING TO 
THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


VIII. POUSSIN DRAWINGS IN THE ROYAL COL- 
LECTION,.—II. 


IX. “WHO WAS FRANCESCO DA BOLOGNA ?”—II, 

X. WORKS OF CORNELIUS VISSCHER.—III. 

XI. RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


XII. RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL 
PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


XIII. RECORD OF THE FINE ARTS. 
TITLE, PREFACE, AND INDEX TO VOL. I. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 








Macmillan’s Magazine. 
No. LILI. (For FEBRUARY, 1864), Price Onz SHILLING, 
CONTENTS: 


I. THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS; A Story 
of Two Families. By Henry Kinesiey, Author of 
** Austin Elliot,” “‘ Ravenshoe,”’ &c. 


Chap. aay one ~ ar of the Autumn 
set. 
be XV.—In which the Snake Creeps out 
of the Grass. 
” XVI.—James Burton’s Story: Erne 


and Emma. 

ee XVII.—Erne and Reuben. 

pen XVIII.—James Burton’s Story: Reuben 
and Sir George H ?, 


II. LETTERS FROM A COMPETITION WALLAH. 


Letter [IX.—British Temper towards India before, 
during, and since the Rebellion. 


III. A SON OF THE SOIL. Part IV. 
IV. THE SLEEPERS. 
V. LOOKING OUT FOR SQUALLS. 


VI. DEAD MEN WHOM I HAVE KNOWN;; or, Recol- 
lections of Three Cities. By the Eprror. 


Old Marischal College—Dr. William Knight— 
al Miscellanea—William Thom, of Inve- 
rary. 
VII. A FRENCH ETON, Part II. By Matrruew Arno.p. 


VIII. ON THACKERAY. By a Contrisutror. With an 
Addition by the Eprror. 


Vol. VIII., handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Macmittan & Co., London and Cambridge. Sold by all 
Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for 
FEBRUARY, 1861. No. DLXXX. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS, 


TONY BUTLER.—Part V. 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY REFORMED. 

CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND 
OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL. 

WITCH-HAMPTON HALL. 

CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: Tue Perpervat 
Curate. Part IX. 

A RIDE THROUGH SUTHERLAND. 

CHARLES THE BOLD. 


Wittiam Biackxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Fraser’s Magazine for February. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS, 
The Political Temper of the ; Revolutions in English His- 
Nation. By Bonamy Price. tory. 
Late Laurels.—A Tale. Con- | Cedant Arma T . 
clusion. ‘ A Campaigner at Home. 1. 
In the Peirwus.—A Reverie. —Laburnum Lodge. I1.— 
Public Works. How we elected the Beadle. 
Vv: ein Oudh. 1—/ Life and Writings of Theo- 
The Village and its In- dore Parker. 
ot Man. | Humtets of Algeria. ‘ 
—_ un’ 
Poem by Uncle James. 








London ;: Lénéman, Green, & Co., Paternostér Row. 
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This Day, price One Shilling Monthly, 


Temple Bar Magazine. 


CONTENTS :— 


I. THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. By Author of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” &c. 


Cuaprer IV. The End of George Gilbert’s Holiday. 
” V. George at Home. 
xa VI. Too much Alone, 


II. STREETS OF THE WORLD. Paris—The Passage 
des Panoramas, By Grorcs Aucustvus SALA. 


Ill. SONNET. 

IV. HORA VIRGILIANSA. Parr II, 
Vv. A WINTER IN ROME. No. I. 
VI. A DIFFICULTY. 


VII. BROKEN TO HARNESS. A Story of English Do- 
mestic Life. By Epmunp Yares. 


Cuaprer I. Mr. Churchill’s Ideas are Monastic. 
i II. Down at Bissett. 
» LILI. Starting the Game. : 
» iV. The Commissioner’s Views are Matri- 
monial, 
VIII. WILLIAM SHENSTONE. By Jonn A. Heravp. 
IX. COMMANDING - OFFICERS AND COURTS- 
MARTIAL. 


X. THE TRIALS OF THE TREDGOLDS. 
XI. BEFORE, BEHIND, AND BEYOND. 


London: Tempise Bar Orrice, 122, Fleet Street. 


NOTICE :—The SIXPENNY MAGAZINE for Febrnary, 
is this day published, and in addition to the usual features 
contains the first six chapters of a new novel, entitled 


SINGED MOTHS. 


By C. J. COLLINS, Author of “ Sacxvitite Cuase,” &c, 
London: Wagp and Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 





Published this Day, price One SHILLING. 
James’s Magazine. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY}; 
I, ae BAe CHAINS. By Author of “ Sackville 
ase. 


Il. THE THREE STRANGERS. By Carourne Kiva. 
III. ENGLISHMEN IN JAPAN. By Joun Dennis. 


IV. =, ACCEPTED SACRIFICE. By KixGswoope 
LARE. 
V. CURE BY YE TOUCH. By Dr. Scorrern. 
VI. PRIVATE LIFE OF THE ZULU KAFFIRS. By 
Capt. Drayson, R.A, 
VII. LOVE SONGS OF HORACE AND CATULLUS. 


VIII. MADELEINE GRAHAM, By Author of “ White- 
friars,’’ &c. 


IX. EVENING WIND. By Witti1am Buiacx. 
xX. A LoRpor ARABIAN NIGHT’S ENTERTAIN- 


XI. ADVENTURES OF A QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 
XII. ee’. | | noma A STORY THAT MIGHT BE 


London: W. Kent anp Co., Paternoster Row. 


122, Fizzt Street, Lonpoy, 


NEW FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


I 


Shortly will be published, in'T'wo Vols. 8vo., with an Original 
ntroductory Noticé and Map, 


MEXICO: ANCIENT AND MODERN. By Michel 


CHEVALIER, Member of the Institute and Senator of France, 


**M. Chevalier has the advantage of being acquainted with 
the position and resources of (Mexico from personal observa- 
tion; and his profound knowledge of political economy, and 
the industrial sciences generally, eminence as an engineer, 
his clearness of thought, and felicity of expression as a writer, 
combine to render him admirably fitted for the task he has 
undertaken.” — British and Foreign Evangelical Reviow, 
October, 1863. [In the Presé, 





Il. 

NEW NOVEL BY AUTHOR OF “WHITEFRIARS,” 
In Three Vols., post 8vo., 31s. 6d., 

Novel of Life and 


HITEFRiaARS,” “ Tue Crry 
[On Tuesday. 


ELEINE GRAHAM. 
Manners. By the Author of “ 
Banker,” “ Casar Boras,” &c, 


III. 
In Two Vols., 8vo., 32s., 
FORTY YEARS IN AMERICA. By Thomas Low 
Nichols, M.D. 

**Few men in America have had wider or better a 
ties for observing the Life, Progress, and Disruption of a 
Great Nation than Dr. Nichols has enjoyed for | half a 
century. He has resided in twenty-three States, and is Pet. 
sonally uainted with the most infiuential men of all 
parties, om an impartial stand-point he sees events 
clearly, and in these volumes he gives the world the results of 
‘Forty Years of American Life.’ ”’ This Day. 


Iv. 
NEW NOVEL BY AIMARD. 
In Two Vols., post 8vo., price 2is., 


THE SMUGGLER CHIEF. By Gustave Aimard. 
[This Day 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH DETECTIVE. 


Two Volumes. 

ETON SCHOOL DAYS. One Volume. 

FOR BETTER FOR WORSE. Two Volumes. 
A TERRIBLE WOMAN. Two Volumes. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





CKVILLE CHASE. B » de ins. Three 
ae > by oer ES Cclline. | Edition, 
a by ae. RR [Second meee 


be BAKFAST - Fed 8 fy Sain, Sue 


REV. ALFRED HOBLUSH AND HIS CURACIES. 


SECRETS OF MY OFFICE. One Volume. 
THE CROSS OF HONOUR. One Volume. 





London: Joun Maxwet & Co., 122, Fleet Street. 




















THE READER. 
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STANDARD CLASS BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM ALLAN & CO, 
HALL COURT, LONDON, E.¢. 


STATIONERS’ 


IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 





FOUQUE (F. BARON DE LA MOTTE), UNDINE, 


eine Erzihlung. Beautifully printed, square 16mo,, sewed, 1s, 6d., cloth, 2s. 


FOUQUE (F. BARON DE LA MOTTE), SINTRAM, 


eine Erzihlung. Sewed, 2s., cloth 2s, 6d. 


GRASSI’S (G.), PRONOUNCING ITALIAN DIC- 


TIONARY. Small 8vo., pp. 812, strongly bound, 6s. 


GRIEB’S (C. F.) ENGLISH-GERMAN AND GER- 


MAN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Sixth Edition, pp. 2239, In Two Volumes, 


lexicon 8vo., treble columns, price 15s. 


The index-word is printed in a a type so as to facilitate reference. 


*,* This is incomparably the best and cheapest German Dictionary yet published. 


HORATIUS. OPERA OMNIA; a new Edition, chiefly 


after the text of J. C. Orellius, containing all the important readings. 24mo., 
neatly and strongly bound in cloth, lettered, 1s. 6d. 


MOLE’S PRONOUNCING FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


Small Svo., pp. 894, strongly bound, 6s. 
MORAL 


STEWART (DUGALD). OUTLINES OF 


PHILOSOPHY. New Edition, with Memoir, Supplement and Questions, by 
Jamugs McCosu, LL.D., 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


STUART (DR.) OUTLINES OF MENTAL AND 


MORAL SCIENCE; with a Lexicon of terms, &c. Second Edition, enlarged, 
12mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THURGAR (A. H.) A New Concise and Easy Gram- 


mar and System of the German Language, for the use of Schools ‘and Private 
Students, with engraved specimens of German Handwriting, 297 pp., crown 
8vo., cloth, 3a. 6d, 


** This is an excellent beginncr’s book.’’—Critic. 








NE ALFRED HAVET, Esq., Author of ‘The Completes 
W EDITIONS, by Abé french Class-Book,” ete. 
Used in many of the leading Schools and Colleges in England and the 


Colonies, and specially adapted for Ladies’ Schools. 


ROUILLON, (M. De), Grammatical Institutes of the 


French Language; or, The Teacher’s French Assistant; containing a series of 
Theoretic, Practical, and Progressive Lessons, in which every difficulty is ex- 
plained, either in Notes at the end of each exercise, or by references to preceding 
rules. Twelfth edition, revised by Atrrep Haver, Esq., anthor of ** The Com- 
plete French Class Book,”’ etc. 396 pp., 12mo., half bound, 5s. 


ROUILLON, (M. De), Tourist’s French Companion, 


consisting of Familiar Conversations on every topic which can be useful to the 
Continental Traveller, together with Modeis of Letters, Commercial Forms, Notes, 
and Cards; exhibiting the true pronunciation of the French language, the silent 
letters being printed in italic; also an appendix shewing the Railway Lines gene- 
rally taken by English Travellers, and correct Tables of Money, Weights, and 
Measures, with English equivalents. Sixteenth edition, by ALrrep Haver, Esq. 
358 pp., 18mo,, half bound, 4s. 6d. 
By THE same AvTHOR. 

ROUILLON, (M. De), Key to Grammatical Institutes. 

82 pp., 12mo., 3s. 


ROUILLON, (M. De), Exercises on French Conversation, 


exhibiting the difference of the Idioms, Genius, and Phraseology of the French 
and English Languages. 203 pp., 18mo., half bound, 2s, 6d. 


ROUILLON, (M. De), Key to Exercises on French Con- 


versation. 115 pp., 18mo., cloth, 2s. 


ROUILLON, (M. De), French Vocabulary and Elemen- 


tary Sentences on Famitiar Subjects. 139 pp., 18mo., cloth, 1s. 


ROUILLON, (M. De), A Series of Progressive Reading 


Lessons in French Pronunciation and Reading. 69 pp., 12mo., cloth, ls, 








WILLIAM ALLAN & CO’, STATIONERS’ HALL! COURT, LONDON, E.C. 





FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO. 
Now Ready, with Illustrations, Two Vols., post Svo., 18s., 


LIFE AND TIMES OF CICERO. 


HIS CHARACTER, PUBLIC AND DOMESTIC, 
VIEWED AS A STATESMAN, ORATOR, BD 
FRIEND. With Selections from his Correspondence 
and his Orations. By Wituiam Forsyru, M.A., Q.C., 
late Kellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S 





A FRESH SUPPLY OF 


HARD CASH 


may be obtained this day 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston, 
14, Ludgate Hill, 


VARTY’S LARGE EDUCATIONAL MAPS. 
Constructed By WALKER, ARROWSMITH, anp oTHERS 


2s. 6d. in sheet ; 5s. on cloth and rollers; 6s. ditto. 
varnished. 
THEsE Maps have lately been REDUCED IN PRICE, while the 
uality and ieee go 4 is as good as formerly. They are 
the CHEAPEST MAPS Of the size, 2 ft. 10 by 4 ft. 2. Lists on 
application. Buiack BoARDs, EASELS, PREPARED CHALK, 
NUMERICAL FRAMES, Boxes OF LETTERS, CABINETS OF OB- 
JECTS, GLOBES, PuzzLeEs, &c., &c., &c., supplied to the Trade. 


Varry and Cox, formerly Roake and Varrty, School Book- 
sellers and Stationers, 3, Adelaide Street, Strand. 








PUBLICATIONS. 
I, 
SCATTERED LEAVES of BIOGRA- 


PHY. By Joun Camppett Cotquuoun, Esq. Post 8vo., 
cloth. (Ready early in February). 


CONTENTS :— 
I. ary Louis, Count of Zinzendorf, the Moravian 


r. 
Il, Louisa of Mecklenburgh - Strelitz, Fift 
are ig Zz h Queen of 


III. Frederick Perthes, Bookseller in . 
IV. Life of William Wordsworth, pay 





. W. Turner. 
N. Welby Pugin, &c. 


Il. 
A WREATH of CAROLS from the 


FATHERLAND. By the Author of “ Foot 
Holy Dead.” 8vo., cloth, 2s. Peers eee 


ITI. 


VIL. Life of A. 
iii No 


chatty manner. 


NEVER SEND A BARREL WITHOUT THIS 


BOOK ABOUT OYSTERS. 


New Edition, foolscap 8vo., illustrated by Gronar Crvik- 
SUANK, in elegant binding, price Is., 


THE OYSTER; 
WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 


With a New Chapter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON. 


but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familiar, 
There is nothing the lover o 
want to knowin relation to this succul 
little creature but he may find it in this volume. After read- 


In a few Days, at all the Libraries, in post 8vo., 


Thackeray, the Humorist and the » 


MAN OF LETTERS: Anecdotes of his Life and Literary 
Labours, with some particulars of his early career never 
before made public. By THropore Taytor, Esq. 

JOHN CAMDEN Horren, Piccadilly, London, and all 
Booksellers. 








Just published, demy 8vo., price 12s., the First Volume of 


The Collected Writings of 


EDWARD IRVING. Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. G. 
CARLYLE, M.A. With a Portrait taken in the Summer of 
1827 by Isaac Taylor. 

Contents of Volume I, :— 


1. ON THe Worp or Gop, 

2. ON THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 

38. On THE Book or PSALMS, 

4, MISSIONARIES AFTER THE APOSTOLICAL SCHOOL. 

5. AN ORDINATION CHARGE. 

6. SKETCH OF THE CHURCH OF 
REFORMATION, 


ape, and 
oysters can 


ent and interesting ScoTLAND BEFORE THE 


ing it from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered : Scor 
M AU D E B O L I N G B R O K E. B and antici feasts of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, 1. Norms on Perc = Ys a ro per a ma 
Emma Jane Wornoise. New Edition. Fcap.,cloth,3s.6d. | We close the book, exclaiming, ; ee eee 





IV. 
TRIAL AND TRUST; or, Ellen 


Morden’s ence of Life, 
oe —— e. By Emma Lestiz, Crown 


OLNEY, and the LACE MAKERS. 


Crown 8yvo., cloth, 2s. 6d. y 


PROPOSED PERMISSIVE VARIA. 


TIONS IN THE USEOF THE CHURCH SERVICES; 


every supper-tab 
about them wi 


It is for 
turned author. 


’,? 


* Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more. 


“* A complete gyatenseter’s manual, which ought to be upon 
e, and which no fishmonger’s 
without.’’—Saturday Review. 
** Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book 
continue seasonable. 
multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states :—‘ I am not 
writing a book for the man of science; I could not if I would. 
those who love oysters for the eating, 
—Atheneum, 


Triipyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





Bibliotheca Sinica: Catalogue of 


a Collection of valuable and scarce Cu1nese Books, printed 
and published in China, with Notes Bibliographical and 
Critical. To which is added a List of the principal English, 
French, and German Works illustrative of the Literature, 
Language, or History of China. On sale at the prices aftixed, 
by Kart THeopor VaicKker, in Frankfurt-on-the-Maine, 
Rémerberg, No. 3. 


Recently published, price 6d., 


Hydropathy in London. 


—THE READER. 
op should be 


It is entirely for the 





that I have 





ng the er k intact. With Suggestions on 
ous subjects connected with the Church. th . 
Dantet Brent, D.D. Feap., cloth, 3s. 6d. pf aad 


Vil, 
WORDS of PEACE; or, the Bles- 


and Trials of Sickness. With Meditations ers 

Hymns. By the Rev. Aston OxENDEN. ‘ 

Thousand. Feap., cloth, 1s. 6d. oe 
VIIL. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PAST. 


Poems. Feap., gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


IX, 
The “I WILLS ” of the PSALMIST. 


Being the Determinations of the Man of God, as f. 
some of the “TI wills” of the Psalms. By the Re PE 
Power, M.A. Eighteenth Thousand. 5s 


x. 
THE “I WILLS” OF CHRIST. 


any previous year. 


Works as they 
additions to the 


TIONS. 


Being ts upon some of the Passages in which the 
words “T ” ate used by the Lord Jesus Christ. B 
Rey. P. B. Power, M.A, venth Thousand. ay 4 


omer increased, 
lation, and of the Forth 


LIGHTFORD ; or, “The Sure Foun- 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 


C. E. MUDIE begs respectfully to inform the Public that the 
List of Works added to his Library during the past year is 
now ready for distribution, and will be found to contain a 
greater number and variety of Books of every shade of opinion 
on all subjects of public interest than have been provided in 


the announcements alrealy made of works in prepara- 

tion it may be assumed that the present Season will also furnish 
an abundant supply of Books for all classes of Readers ; and in 
order that his Subscribers may have ready access to ali the new 
— C. EB. MUDIE has resolved that the 
ibrary during the year shall again EXCEED 
IN VALUE THE WHOLE AMOUNT OF THE CURRENT SUBSCRIP- 


The Collection of Modern STANDARD Works, now by many 
Thousand Volumes the largest in the World, will also be still 
Surther augmented by the addition of Copies of the New Editions 
of Works of the best Authors as they are issued, and the supply 
of Books to the Forrian Departinent of the Library will also be 


Lists of the Princi 


RicHarpD MetTca.re, Esq. 


Leatu and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, Vere Street, W.; 
and at the Hypropatuic EsTaBLisuMENT, New Barnet. 











Now Ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


. Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 


and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Nuptials of Barcclona.’’ 

“He has all the feeling of a true poet. His work contains 
many beauties.”—Morning Post. 

“The amatory passages are worthy of Thomas Moore.”’—Critic. 


“These poems abound in rich and glowing descriptions 
pend = and powerful language, mingled with lively images an 
ouching 


i - hos. Eminently successful has the writer been,”— 
Sporting 5 
London: Rosert Harpwicxe, 192, Piccadilly. 


Illustrated with nearly 1500 Engravings on Wood, and 12 on 


The Illustrated Catalogue. of 


the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 1862, containing 
specimens of the best exhibits in the International Exhibi- 
tion, from the works of the most famous English and Conti- 
nental Art-Manufacturers: also Engravings on Steel and 
Wood of the Sculpture; accompanied with Essays, by various 
contributors, on the ss and Development of Art as 
exemplified in the works exhibited ; and of the 





Books at present in Ciren- 


Works to be added to the a H 





. as they : Catalogues of Surplus Copies with- ; 

dation.’ A. ©. W. With an Introduction by the © Sale : Lists of Books in ental Exhibition; forming a most interesting and valuable record 

Rev. A. R. 8. D , of the Exhibition at South Kensington. In One Vol., royal 
ALLAS, M.A. 3s. 6d., handsomely bound. need for Presents ana Sehon Sas, gre now ready, and quarto, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 2is. 





London: WILLIAM Macrixrosn, 2%, Paternoster Row. 


New Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, Jan., 1864. 
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London: Virrve Brorners & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 


TRIE 


THE READER. 








30 JANUARY, 1864. 








NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 





Just published, with above 800 Engravings on Wood, in One large Volume, super-royal Svo., cloth, 25s., 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTIONARY ; 


EXPLANATORY, PRONOUNCING, AND ETYMOLOGICAL. 


Containing all English Words in present use, numerous Phrases, many Foreign Words used by English writers, and 
the more important Technical and Scientific Terms, 


By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D., Editor of the ‘‘ Imperial Dictionary.” 
The Pronunciation by RICHARD CULL, F.S.A. 


The Work may be had also with Ereurssn Supp~amentary EnGravines on SrEBL, 30s, 





BLACKIE AND SON, 44, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; 
AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


TYTLER’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL 


HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. With considerable 
Additions to the Author’s Text. Numerous Notes, and 
a Continuation to the Reign of Queen Victoria, Edited 
by the Rev. Brannon Turner, M.A, Sixth Edition. 
Cloth, 5s. 6d. 


Sold also in Separate Parts: ANCIENT HISTORY, 2s. 6d.; 
MODERN HISTORY, 3s. 6d. 


COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Edited and largely augmented by R. D. Hostiyn, M.A., 
Oxon. With Questions for Examination on each Chapter, 
and an Appendix of Problems. Illustrated by nearly 
Three Hundred Engravings on Wood. Feap. &svo., 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ADAMS’ ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; or, 


An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Romans, 
Edited by James Boyp, LL.D. One Hundred Illustra- 
tions. Royal 18mo., cloth, 5s.6d.; or with Questions, 7s. 


COMPREHENSIVE GERMAN DICTION- 


ARY. German and English and English and German. 
By J. J. Gertacn, LL.D. This Dictionary is more 
copious in the number of its Words and Meanings 
than any portable German Dictionary hitherto pub- 
lished. Bound, 5s, 6d, 


LAWRIE’S MERCANTILE ARITHME- 


TIC: with the Nature, Use, and Negotiation of Bills of 
Exchange. By Gavin Lawrie. Seventh Edition. In 
Two Parts, bound in roan, with Answers, 3s.; or Parts 
I, and II., in cloth, Is. each; the Answers separately, 1s, 


B.Lackie and Son, 44, Paternoster Row, London: 
And sold by all Booksellers, 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


OF 


Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


“A very useful series of Educational Works, of which Dr. Corn- 
well jis either author or editor. It (‘The Geography for Begin- 
ners’) is an admirable Introduction. There is vast difficulty in 
writing a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell has shown 
himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties which is 
required for the task,”—Johkn Bull. 


MAP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS; Consist- 


ing of Twelve Pages of Maps (above Seventy, lar 
small), Price 1s, 6d.; 2s. 6d. coloured. y, large and 


BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. Price 1s. 
BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. The 


_Lines of Latitude and Longitude only to the above Maps. 
Price 1s, 


(ZEOGRAPHY FOR.BEGINNERS. By 


JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., F.R.G.S, 13th Edition, 1s, 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 33rd Edition, 


$s, 6d.; or, with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s, 6d, 


SCHOOL ATLAS: consisting of Thirty 
- nay executed Maps on Steel. 2s, 6d. plain; 4s, 
0 . 


*.* Recent Geographical Discoveries and Changes are embodied 
in the current editions of the above Works. 


‘THE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Progres- 
1s. 


" uve Exercises in English Composition, 26th Edition, 


A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; 


with Hints as to the mode of usingthe Book. 7th Edition. 3s. 


ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 


GRAMMAR, with very Copious Exercises, anda Systematic 
View of the Formation and Derivation of Words, together with 
Anglo Saxom, Latin, and Greek Lists, which explain the 
Etymology of above 7000 English Words, 34th Edition, 2s. red 
leather; 1s. 0d, cloth, ‘ 

41st 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 


Edition, 1s. cloth; 9d. sewed, 


SELECT ENGLISH POETRY for-the Use 


of Schools and Young Persons in Ge 
late Dr, ALLEN. 12th Edition, price 4s, a” Sees ty te 
With a 


DE. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS. 
Dictionary. New Edition. $s. 
SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, hitherto called 
ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. Sixth Edition, price 1s. 6d 
KEY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. With 


numerous Suggestions, special and gene for 
Arithmetic. Price 4s. 6d. ral, for teaching 


THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. B 


AMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and JosHvua G. Firen, M.A, 
Eighth Edition, corrected and enlarged, price 4s, 6d, 


London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co.; HAMILTON, ADAMs, 
& Co, Edinburgh; OLIVER and Boyp, 





Lately published, price 2ls., 
THE 


ETON COLLEGE MODERN ATLAS. 
ConsIsTING OF 34 Maps, 
(Size of each Plate, 12 in, by 9,) 
FROM THE 
MOST RECENT AND BEST AUTHORITIES. 
Engraved on Steel, in best Style, by Mr. E. Wetter, F.R.G.S, 
With an INDEX of above 32,000 Names. 


Eton: E. P. Witut1ams, Publisher, &c., to the College. 
London: 1, Bride Court, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E.C. 


ETON SELECTIONS FROM OVID. 








I.—FROM THE METAMORPHOSES. 
NOTES IN ENGLISH 


BY THE 


Rev. W. B. MARRIOTT, B.C.L., 


Formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and late Assistant- 
Master at Eton College, 


7 


Price 4s. 6d., bound, 


II.—FROM THE EPISTLES, FASTI, &c., with 
Selections from TIBULLUS. 


NOTES IN ENGLISH 
BY THE 


Rev. W. G. COOKESLEY, M.A,, 
Late Assistant-Master at Eton College. 


Price 3s, 6d., bound, 
*,* Catalogues of the Eron Scnoou Books by post, gratis, 


E. P. Witi1ams, Publisher, Eton College. 
London: 1, Bride Court, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E.C. 


NEW SCHOOL AND COPY BOOKS 


ISSUED BY THE 


Scottish School-Book Association. 





Just Published, 


THE ADVANCED READER, 482 pp., 12mo., ex. cl. 2s, 6d. 


Teachers will be pees with this Work at One Half 
the published price till 30th June. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 48 pp. , 6d, 


Youne Curip’s ATLas, 10 Maps, coloured, with 10 pp. 
of Letterpress, sewed moi ee ns i wa 


Lately Published, 
My First Book, 12 pp., 18mo., sewed Me ote on 1d, 
My Srconp Book, 24 pp., 18mo., sewed .... sel ee 2d. 
My Tuirp Book, 48 pp., 18mo., sewed _.... un wn 3d. 
My Fovurtn Book, 128 pp., 18mo., cloth ... thie on 6d, 
My Firrnu Book, 128 pp., foolscap 8vo., cloth ... - 9d, 
My Srxru Boox, 160 pp., 12mo., cloth _... so aie 1s, 


Procressive Lessons, 240 pp. 12mo., cloth 
Princip_es oF EnGuisn Grammar, including ANALYSIS 
or SENTENCES, 144 pp., 18mo., cloth pe a a 
Compete System or Anitumertic, Enlarged, 192 pp., 
12mo., cloth hoes ad we esi oun - ~ 
Ovriinges oF Moprern Grocrapny, 4 Maps, 128 pp., 
12mo., cloth vi sie ote sis an oan sii 
ENGRAVED anD Tracep Heaviixe Copy Books, in 
Eighteen Books, fcap. 4to., thick cream wove paper 2d. each, 
Specimen Copies of any of the Books will be sent post free 
to any Teacher on receipt of Postage Stamps for the one half 
of the published price. 
A Complete List of the Association’s Publications may be 
had on application. 


1s, 6d, 


Is, 





WILLIAM COLLINS, 
Glasgow, 139, Stirling’s Road ; Edinburgh, 37, Cockburn St, ; 
And 43, Paternoster Row, London, 
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. 1s, Gd, 








A. & C. BLACK’S 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS. 


Black’s School Atlas (Modern and 
ANCIENT). A Series of Forty Maps, 4to, or 8vo., 
10s, 6d, 


Black’s School Atlas, for Beginners. 
A Series of 27 Maps, Oblong 12mo., 2s. 6d, 


Bryce’s Arithmetic of Decimals. 


Is, 6d, 


Bryce’s Algebra, 
Pp. 351. Price 6s. 

Bryce’s Book-Keeping. New Edi- 
tion, 5s, 

Bromby’s Church Student’s Manual. 


Feap. Svo., red edges, price 3s. 


Bromby’s Book of Common Prayer. 


18mo., price Is, 4d. 


Buchan’s Prose and Poetical Reader. 
8s. The Poetical Reader, separately, Is. 6d. 


Demaus’s Class- Book of English 


PROSE, 4s, 6d.; orin Two Parts, 2s. 6d, each. 


Demaus’s Introduction to English 
LITERATURE, 2. 


Demaus’s Elementary Reading Book. 


ls, 


Demaus’s Scripture Class Book. 
28. 6d. 


Herschel’s Physical Geography. 


Crown 8vo. Second Edition, 7a. 6d. 


Third Edition. 


Herschel’s Meteorology. 12mo., 5s. 
Jacobs and Classen’s Latin Reader, 


by DonaLpson, 3s. 6d, 


Jukes’s Manual of Geology. 


Edition, Crown 8vo., pp. 750, price 12s. 6d, 


Jukes’s School Manual of Geology. 
4s. 


New 


Kelland’s Algebra (Complete). 7s. 6d. 
Kelland’s Elements of Algebra. 4s. 


Kemp’s Latin Exercises. 3s. 6d.; or in 
Two Parts, at 2s, each,—INTRODUCTORY, 10d, 


Kitto’s History of Palestine. 12mo., 


Ss. 6d, ; or with Map, 4s. 


Lockhart’s Catechism of Geography. 


12mo.,, price 1s, 


Masson’s Introduction to French 
LITERATURE. 2s. 6d. 


Masson’s French Literature. 4s. 6d.; 
or in Two Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, 


Oswald’s Etymological Dictionary. 


Pillans’s Classical Geography. 
ls, 6d, 


Scrymgeour’s Class-Book of 
ENGLISH POETRY. 4s, 6d.; or in Two Parta, 2s, 6d, 
each, 


Schmitz’s Elementary Greek 
GRAMMAR, 3s, 6d. 


Spalding’s Introduction to Logical 


SCIENCE. Fcap. 8vo., price 4s. 6d. 


Tytler’s History of Scotland. New 
Edition. Illustrated. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 


Tytler’s Modern History. 12mo., 3s. 
Tytler’s Ancient History. 12mo., 3s. 
Veitch’s Irregular Greek Verbs. 6s. 


Rotxb¢eron; ADAM ayp CHARLES BLACK, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 


27, PATERNOSTER Row. 


MODERN FRANCE: its Journalism, Lite- 


rature, and Society. By A. V. Kirwan, Esq., Barrister- 
Law, and Author of the Article “ France,” in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” &c. Post 8v0., cloth, 7s. 

“With all the authority of a man who knows France well, 
and has known it long, he describes the evils of the present 
system of Government, and the terrible effects that spring 
from those evils. The most interesting portion of this inte- 
resting volume is the account of French journalism ‘from the 
earliest time to the present year.’ ’’— READER. 

“Mr. Kirwan writes pithily about things which he has seen 
with his own eyes during many years residence in France, 
and which he has had special opportunities for studying to 
advantage.”’—Examiner. 

“An Sportemt exposition of the history of our neighbours, 
rivals, and allies, by a painstaking and able writer, who shows 
in every Ban ot his work an intimate knowledge of his subject. 
No Eng an has ever before traced the history of political 
literature in that country with so clear and firm a hand. But 
altogether the book is full of interest, while its style and 
manner are masterly.”—Court Journal, 


THE FIRST WEEK OF TIME; or, Scripture 


in Harmo with Science. By CHARLES WILLIAMS, 
Author of “The Seven Ages of England,’”’ In small $vo., 
yee 5s., cloth, 

“* It is written in a fine spirit, with a noble reverence for the 
written word; and the facts of science which are here 

athered are fresh, and new, and striking.’”’—British and 
ree" Evangelical Review. 

** Mr. Williams has succeeded in producing a treatise from 
which the learned and the wise may obtain all the assurance 
they need as to there being no jar or disagreement between 
the Word and the Works of and a child may acquire 
knowledge from its being imparted in the most simple lan- 
guage and the plainest terms.’”’—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


Just published, handsomely bound in cloth, printed on toned 
paper, with Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d., 


FIRESIDE CHATS with the YOUNGSTERS. 


By Op Merry, Author of ‘‘ A Chat with the Boys on 
ew Year’s Eve.” 

**Quite as cheery é he was twelve months since, ‘Old 
Merry,’ in ‘ Fireside Chats with the Youngsters,’ again plays 
the part of moralist and ‘jolly fellow’ to a ring of schoolboys 
who stand round him in the frontispiece, showing by’ their 
happy faces that the old man’s jokes make ample amends, in 
their estimation, for the keenness of the satire with which he 
lashes the follies of boyhood. Old Merry’s sketch of ‘ Mr. 

ocio, Jun,’ is capital.””—Atheneum. 

“Old Merry conveys very advice in a yery pretty 
book.” —Iilustrated London News. 


BUSY HANDS AND PATIENT HEARTS: 


OR, THE BLIND BOY OF DRESDEN AND HIS 
FRIENDS. A Story from Germany. Price 3s. 6d., in 
square 16mo., prin on toned paper, with Frontispiece. 

This ‘Busy Hands’ we shall not soon forget—we will not 
tell the story of the book, but beg our readers who have chil- 
dren to buy it and read it to them themselves.’’—Reader. 

“A tale which, with alternate touches of pathos and plea- 
santry, teaches prosperous children to sympathize with the 
sorrow and rejoice at the happiness of the children of the 
poor.” —Atheneum, 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TIME, AN 


Essay. With other Literary Remains. By Joun Foster, 
Author of *‘ Essay on Decision of Character,’’ &c. With 
a Preface by John Sheppard, Author of “* Thoughts on 
Devotion,”” &c. Edited by J. E. Ryland, M.A. In One 
Volume. Crown &vo., 6s., cloth. 
“The reader will find in it all the characteristics of the 
author's mind.”’—British Quarterly Review. 


JOHN LEIFCHILD, D.D.; HIS PUBLIO 


Labours, Private Usefulness, and Personal Character- 
istics. Founded upon an ay ae eh By J. R. Leir- 
CHILD, A.M. Svo., price 10s. 6d., cloth, with Portrait. 
“This is one of the most interesting and admirably exe- 
cuted pieces of religious and ministerial biography we have 
for a long time seen.’’—Eelectic Review. 


MEMOIRS OF NEW ZEALAND LIFE. 


By Epwin Hopper, Author of “ The Junior Clerk,’’ In 
small 8vo., price 3s.6d. A Second Edition. 
P~ A very graphic description of colonial society.”—Daily 
ews. 


THE WEST INDIES; THEIR SOOIAL 
AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION. By Epwarp Bean 
Unpernitt, LL.D. Crown Svo., 88. 6d., cloth, with 
Frontispiece. 

“A peow _ valuable contestation, | to the estimate of the 
n ur Trinidad, Hayti, 
Gouden.” —Woeslonat Reston. - 


THE HISTORY OF THE TRANSMISSION 


OF ANCIENT BOOKS TO MODERN TIMES; together 
with the Process of Historical Proof. By Isaac Tay.tor. 
Post 8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth. New Enlarged Edition. 

“The book is throughout ingenious and interesting,”’— 


THE WORLD OF MIND. An Elementary 


. By IsaacTaytor. Post 8vo., 7s. 6d., cloth, 

“ Tt is nowise inferior to his former works, either in vigour 
and originality of speculation or in its terse translucent 
style.’’—Eclectic Review. 


OENTRAL TRUTHS. By Oharles Stanford. 


Cheap Edition, in small crown Svo., 8s. 6d., cloth, 
“A brief and sound view of evangelical truth, in attractive 
. The style possesses the uncommon charm of 
at once rich and clear,’’—Record. 


MR. ISAAC TAYLOR’S REPLY TO BISHOP 
COLENSO. 


Third Edition, in 8vo,, price 2s, 6d., sewed, 
CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PENTA- 
RS yg haere fie plaeered apr ON 
effective argument ngatatt the shop, hig know ede of hi 
In his comprehensive sraap, 
with 


led back 
indignant effect... .. Minds the arithmetical 
argument, and im Me of ite Dronte and their refater 
tions, will find in brief effective of the ‘ Considera- 
tions the historic of 


the een, 
that yet answers the formidable arithmetic 
the » and gives to the reader an insight into the 
racter of J that & new, & 
wondesfal history —The Witness, 





London; Jackson, W and 
Tenens 7 Pert Bane Sm 





| 


DR. CUMMING’S 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 





In Weekly Numbers, price 1d. each, and Monthly Parts, price éd., 


THE LIFE AND LESSONS OF OUR LORD. 


BY THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


Each Number beautifully Illustrated with a Full-page Engraving, and a Coloured Illustration of the Parables with each 
Monthly Part. 





LONDON: JOHN F. SHAW & OO, 48, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





Second Edition, demy 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
By ERNEST RENAN, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, 


“The view of most educated English laymen at present is 
something of this kind ;—they are aware that many questions 
may be asked, difficult or impossible to answer satisfactorily, 
about the creation of the world, the flood, and generally on 
the historical portion of the Old Testament; but they sup- 
pose that if the authority of the Gospel history can be well 
ascertained, the rest may and must be taken for granted. 
The point of their disbelief, towards which they are trenching 
their way, through the weak places of the Pentateuch, is the 
Gospel narrative itself. Whatever difficulty there may be in 
proving the ancient Hebrew books to be the work of the 
writers whose names they bear, no one would have cared to 
challenge their genuineness who was agen ge A convinced of 
the resurrection of our Lord. And the real object of these 
poems lies open before us, in the now notorious work of 

- Renan, which is shooting through Europe with a rapidity 
which recalls the era of Luther.”—Fraser’s Magazine, Jan., 


“This brilliant and impressive volume, conceived in the 
spirit of a devout philosophy, and executed with poetic 
tenderness and reverence, is nearly perfect as a work of art.’”’ 
—National Review, for October, 1863. 

“The book is written with that consummate art, delicate 
poesy, sentiment, and thorough scholarship which have distin- 

shed the Fn pas productions of M. Renan, and placed 

im in the first rank of living writers,’”’—London Quarterly 
Review, Jan,, 1864, 


London: Triipner & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Crown 8vo,, bound in cloth, 3s. 6d., 


RENAN’S INAUGURAL LECTURE: 


THE POSITION OF THE SEMITIC NATIONS IN 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 


To which is prefixed 
An Essay ON THE AGE AND ANTIQUITY OF 


THE BOOK OF NABATHEAN 
AGRICULTURE. 
By ERNEST RENAN. 


“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M, Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Chris- 
tianity’ tendencies), is extremely characteristic of the 
author.’’—London Review. 

““We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint 
themselves with the merits of a claim to a literature older 
= og days of Noah, and to Adam himself.’’—Clerical 

ournal, 


London: Triinner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


WORKS by WM. GILBERT, Esq. 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY. Two Volumes, 
8vo., 21s. [In the Presa. 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, the Memoirs of a 
Monomaniac. Crown Svo.,, cloth, 6s, 


THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey. Toned 
paper, crown 8vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

MARGARET MEADOWS; A Tale for the Pharisees. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TES WEAVERS FAMILY. Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 


DIVES AND LAZARUS. Now appearingin the Chris- 
price 1d. 


tian Times, every Wednesday, 
London; WiL.1aAM Freeman, 102, Fleet Street, E.0, 


MR. NEWBY’S ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


LITTLE FLAGS. 


ALMsHovse Founpuine. A Novel, By the Author of 
Fae Avy Myself and My Relatives,”’ in Three Vols. 


THE VISCOUNT’S DAUGHTER, 


A Tale in Two Vols, 


CROSSING THE BORDER. 


N By the Author of “ Skating on Thin Ice,” & 
ator, By Two Vols, ns , > 











ABOVE AND BELOW. 


: A Novel. By J. N. Gaxnon, 


RAISED TO THE WOOLSACK. 
A Novel. By Layeron Lock#arty 








THE DIARY OF GEORGE DERN, 
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REPLY TO RENAN. 


The Christ of the Gospels and 
THE ROMANCE OF M. RENAN. Three Essays by Dr, 
Schaff and M. Roussel. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Tue Rexiciovs Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row, and 
164, Piccadilly. Sold by the Booksellers. 








Fallacies Exposed. Strictures 
UPON GILLESPIE’S NECESSARY EXISTENCE OF Gop, proving his 
Argument to be worthless. Price 2d.; or 3 stamps, by post. 


London: JAcKson, belete, - and Hopper, 27, Paternoster 
ow. 





The Future of the Human Race. 


By A. B. Evans, D.D., Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand. 1. The 

Orders of the Saved; 2. The Saved Nations ; 3. The Binding 

4 > 4. The Judgment Books. This day, cloth, price 
s. 6d. 


London: WILLIAM SKEFFINGTON, 163, Piccadilly, W. 





Now Ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 
Romanising in Music. Reprinted 


from the Musical Standard, 
** A clever brochure.’’—READER, 
20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hail, &c, 


Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d.; half-morocco, 12s.; 
morocco, 15s,; free by post, 


Life: its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 

** The reader will find in it much thought and much read- 
ing: there is plenty to think upon, plenty to study, plenty to 
entertain.’’—J/lustrated London News. 


London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 











Feap. 8vo., price 1s., free by post, 


Modern Spiritualism: its Truths, 
its Errors, and its Dangers, 
London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo, price 5s., free by post, 


The Wedding Guests; or, the 
HAPPINESS OF LIFE. A Novel. By Mary C. Hume, 
London; F. Pirmay, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





280 pp., cloth lettered, 3s., free by post, 


Vegetable Cookery: Pastry, 
PICKLING, &c, 
“*Cook needs it.’”’"—Spectator. 
London: F, Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


SHORTHAND. 
Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 


Sixpence, 


Shorthand,—Pitman’s Phonographio Manual, 


Free by Post, 1s, 


Talking on Paper has been employed as a 


Synonym of Ppencevenhy : and aptly so; for Phonography 
possesses the delightful fluency and rapidity of speech, as 
comszeetet with the wearisome laboriousness of longhand 


Phonography is easily ng and is of inestimable 
value. 


London: F, Prrmay, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I, Pirman, Parsonage Lane. 











Now Ready, feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s., 


Autobiography of Thomas Wright 


of Birkenshaw, in the County of York, 1736—1797. Edited b: 
his Grandson, Tuomas Wriaat, M.A., F.S.A., &c. . 


London: J. Russe. Smiru, 36, Soho Square. 





Price 7s., 


Debrett’s Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1864. Illustrated with the Armorial ‘Bearings, Heraldic 
Charges, &c., under the Revision of the Nobility. 


Bosworrn and Harrison, Regent Street; Dean and Sox 
Ludgate Hill. 





Now Ready, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Liter and Scientifie 


REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1864, 
* A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined,” 


— London: B, Buaks, 421, Strand, 


Prmmoe?z o° tw eZee ee CU 
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Sales by Auction. 


JHE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BritisH, SAXON, AND 
Encuisu Corns, THe Property or THE Rev. HENRY 
Curistmas, M.A., F.R.S..—S1x Days’ SALE. 


MESSRS. 
SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works ITlus- 
trative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
House, No. 13 (late 3), Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., 
on Monday, Ist February, and five following days, the 
valuable CABINET of COINS formed by the Rev. HENRY 
Curistmas, M.A., F.R.S.; comprising numerous fine ex- 
amples in the British, Saxon, and English series, many 
being in the highest state of preservation and of great rarity. 
On View two days prior,:‘and Catalogues had, if in the 
country, on receipt of four stamps. 





VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE Liprary. Five Days’ SALE. 


i ESSRS. PUTTICK anp SIMPSON, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property, will sell by Auction, 
at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. (West Side), on 
Monday, February 8th, and following days, the INTEREST- 
ING AND VALUABLE LIBRARY of an Eminent Archi- 
tect and Civil Engineer, comprising Many Highly Valuable 
and Important Works in all Branches of Literature ; Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, by Caley, Ellis,and Bandinel, 
8 vols. ; Nash’s Mansions, 4 vols. ; King’s Munimenta Antiqua 
4 vols.; Dibdin’s Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols., anc 
other works; Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage, 3 vols., and 
other Numismatical Books; Beauties of England and Wales, 
27 vols: Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 3 vols., black letter; 
Duhamel, Traite des Arbres, 5 vols.; Sowerby’s Botany, new 
edition, 12 vols.; Stephen’s Entomology, 12 vols.; various 
important works on Natural History, Animal and Vegetable 
Physiology, Paleontology, Agriculture, and Agricultural 
Chemistry, Microscopic Science, etc.; many of the beautiful 
Publications of Mr. J. Van Voorst; Dr. W. Smith’s various 
Dictionaries, Scott’s Novels, 48 vols.; Hogarth’s Works, by 
Nichols ; many Costly and Beautiful Works on 


ARCH HOLOGY, ANTIQUITIES, THE DECORATIVE 
ARTS, COSTUME, ARMOUR, FURNITURE, &c. ; 


Les Arts Somptuaire, 4 vols.; Moyen Age et la Renaissance 
5 vols.; Moyen Age Monumental, 8 vols.: and the Beautiful 
and Important Works of Owen Jones, H. Noel Humphreys, 
Gruner, Brogniart, Batissur, Asselineau, &c.; very Numerous 
and Important Works on 


HERALDRY, GENEALOGY, AND FAMILY HISTORY, 


Pere Anselme, Histoire, Généalogique, 9 vols.: Magny, 
Nobillaire Universel, 7 vols. ; Henninges, Theatrum, Genealo- 
gicum, 5 vols.; the Works of Edmondson, Anderson, &c. 
Armorials of most European Nations; a few interesting 
Heraldic Manuscripts; Missals and other Illuminated MSS. 
Collection of Scarce and Curious Forms of Prayer, very large 
and valuable assemblage of the best Practical Treatises and 
Pictorial Works on 


ARCHITECTURE, ENGINEERING (Civiland Military), 
MECHANICS, MINING, BUILDING, AND 
DECORATION, 


Embracing the Important Works of Agincourt, Billings, 
Bowman and Crowther, Brees, Britton, Campbell, Carter, 
D. K. Clark, Ed. Clark, Cottingham, Durand, Em y, Fair- 
bairn, Feuchere, Flachat, Barrault and Petiet, Gailhabaud, 
Haskell, Holzapffel, Humber, W. Johnson, H. G. Knight, 
Letaronilly, Mignard, Newlands, Potter, Pugin, Rondelet, 
Scott, Syanzin, Ed. Sharpe, Shaw, Tredgold, Verdier et Cat- 
tois, Vitravius, Weale, Wickes, &c. few Engravings, 
Original Drawings, &c., &c. 

Catalogues on receipt of Two Stamps. 


‘ 


aI r M4 
OUTHGATE AND BARRETT will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on 
MONDAY EVENING NEXT, February 1, and followin 
evening, a most Extensive Collection of PHOTOGRAPHS 
STEROGRAPHS, and CARTE-DE-VISTE or ALBUM 
PHOTOGRAPHS, consisting of Pictures; Statuary, Works 
of Art, Views, Carvings, &c., &c.,in the late International 
Exhibition, sold by order of the London Stereoscopic and 
Photographic Company. 
Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 








ee 


OUTHGATE AND BARRETT will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on 
THURSDAY NEXT, ey 4, and following day, at 
one, a great Variety of VALU BLE MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, many in elegant bindings, and the remainders of 
Popular Works in quires and bound, being a clearance sale 
of a portion of the Stock and Publications of Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Son, & Co., sold in consequence of their premises being 
required by the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. The 
remainders comprise the entire “Family Reading ”’ Series, 
including Charles B. Tayler’s well-known Stories; also. 700 
Kingston’s Annual for Boys (the last volume published) ; 
1700 Rough Diamonds, a Book of Stories, by Hollingshe 
sells 3s. 6d.) ; 170 Cottagers of the Alps, 2 vols., Svo. ; 50 
Holley’s Railway Practice, folio (sells £3 38.) ; 70 Thé Hamlet, 
illustrated by B. Foster; 7 Cooper’s Novels, library edition, 
#2 vols. (sells £16 16s.) ; 5) Jarves’s Art Studies, 2 vols., 8vo., 
180 Seven Champions of Christendom, by Kingston; 90 Songs 
for the Little Ones at Home; 5 Finden’s Gallery of British 
Art, proofs and india proofs before letters ; 400 From Cal- 
cutta to Pekin ; 1000 Mrs. Stowe’s Dred (2s. 6d. edition) ; 
350 Tayler s Sermons for all Seasons ; 700 Coxe’s Thoughts on 
the Services ; 50 The Exchange, 2 vols. ; 40 Ruskin’s Elements 
of Drawing; 30 Prague’s Annals of the American Pulpit, 


2vols., 8vo., &c., &e. 
Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 

N FRANCE, LIBRAIRE, PARIS :— 

* CATALOGUE’ DES_LIVRES, curieux pour la 
plupart, sur la Littérature, l’Histoire, &c., et de Documents 
manuscrits sur la_ Revolution Francaise, provenant du 
Cabinet de M. G. de L , dont la vente aura lieu 12 et 13 
Fevrier, 1864. Saiie SILvestrRE. 











Curious ayp Rare Books, MSS.,, &c. 











Vucation. 


]]XDE ABBEY SCHOOL, Winchester. 


Head Master, the Rev. EDWD. FIRMSTONE, M.A., 
formerly Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, assisted by 
Resident Graduates, from the Universities of Cambridge, 
London, and Paris.—SONS of GENTLEMEN are PRE- 
PARED for the Public Schools and Universities, also for the 
Army, Navy, and Civil Service. Terms 50 and 60 guineas per 
annum. For particulars, references, and further information, 
eee Se he ead Master.” The School re-opens on Monday, 

eb. Ist. 


Se 
— 


De®: BEHR, FrorMERLY HEAD MAsTER or 
HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now 
conducting an Establishment on similar principles at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURREY. He is as- 
ajeted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
ambri <e and Paris, and prepares for Pvsuie 


ScHoois, Navau anp Minirary COoLLeges, and CoMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS, For and Reference, apply as ) 


HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. Crass 29, No. 5529. WorTH THE ATTENTION OF THE 
CLERGY, AND ScHoot PROPRIETORS. 
Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 
6 backed seats meetings, services. 
3 level tables & seats | for 24 for treats, school reading-rooms. 
2 square classes Sunday-schools. 
As INVENTED for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind- 
sor, and furnished to Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, 
Whippingham, Isle of Wight. 
SancrionEp by Government, approved by H.M. Hpepocters of 
Schools. In use at Eton College ; and 200 other Colleges and 
Schools. 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Kensington ; 
Educational Depot, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi ; S.P.C. K. 
Depots, Manchester, Oxford, Cambridge; St. Stephen’s 
School, Norwich, &c., &c. 

*,* Tue CLerRGy are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others. 

ILLUSTRATED CiRcULAR, With Prices, &c., from 


ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor. 





—— ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


“* Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I con- 
sider it the best lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both 
in its optical and mechanical arrangements.”—Sir Davip 
Brewster, F.R.S., &c. it 

“The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly pos- 
sible to carry the Stereoscope,’’—Atheneum, 





SMITH, BECK, anp BECK, 31, Cornutt, E.C. 





EWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 


PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier 
to operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable 
to derangement, than any others. They run tuck, hem, fell, 
gather, cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or 
the heaviest material. They are the only machines that will 
do hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on 
at the same moment. j 


In use by Her platety the Queen, the 
Empress of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. 


Great CentrRAL Deport, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpon. 





YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr, Mer- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priess- 
nitz House, Paddington Green, W.) 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great North- 
ern Railway of the King’s Cross Station, from whence trains 
start every hour. 

For Terms and Prospectuses apply to Mrs. Weston, Grae- 
fenberg Villa, as above. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 


MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H.the Princess or WaLeEs. This 
Starch is used in THe RoyaL Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize MEDAL, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


Woruerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London. 








(jLUYCERINE, which very simple tests show 


**in every respect equal to Price’s.”’ 
scribe *‘ PRICE’S GLYCERINE.” Where — is of im- 
portance, patients can insure it by desiring to have their 
Glycerine in llb., 8 0z., 40z., or 20z. bottles, with capsule over 
the stopper marked “’Price’s Patent.” 


Betmont, Vauxhall, London, 8. 





NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE,—The greatest 


and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMA- 
RELLA.—Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL and (Co., Three King 
Court, Lombard Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty, respect- 
pan | offer to the public this truly marvellous fluid, which 
gradually restores the human hair to its pristine hue—no 
matter at what age. The Agua Amarella has none of the 
properties of dyes; it, on the contrary, is beneficial to the 
system, and, when the hair is once restored, one application 
per month will keep it in perfect colour. A single bottle will 
suffice, price ome guinea; half bottles, 10s.6d. Testimonials 
from artistes of the highest order and from individuals of 
undoubfed respectability may be inspected on application. 


R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 


TEETH may be had of all Booksellers and of the 
Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Berners 
Street, Oxrorp Street (Established 1820), direct attention 
to a new and patented pmprovement in Artificial Teeth, by 
which a GUM COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE is sub- 
stituted for the metals and soft absorbing nts generally 
used. By this system all Stumps and Loose Teeth are care- 
fully protected, avoiding extraction or any painful operation. 
They are self-adhesive, defy detection, and insure an amount 
of comfort hitherto unattainable without the use of metals 
and unsightly ligatures. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. 
Sets, 5,7, 10,and 15 Guineas. For the efficacy and success of 
this system, vide “ Lancet,” No connection with any one of 
the same name, 








-_————— 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


WITH THE BEST ARTICLES AT 


DEAN B’S.- 





DEANE's—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of style 
and finish, 


DEANE’s—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- 
facture, strongly plated. 

DEANE’s—Electro-plate Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur 
Stands, Cruets, Cake Baskets, &c. 

DEANE’s—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin Dish 
Covers, in sets, 18s., 30s., 40s., 63s., 78s. 

DEANE’s—Papier Maché Tea Trays in sets, from 2ls., new 
patterns constantly introduced. 

DEANE’s—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s and 
other patent improvements. 

DEANE’s—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Pre- 
serving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 

DEANE’s—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large and 
handsome assortment, 

DEANE’s—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms 
fitted complete. 

DEANE’s—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and ap- 
proved patterns. 

DEANE’s—Bedsteads in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of 
superior quality. 

DEANE’s—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kit- 
cheners, Ranges, &c. 

DEANE’s—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a variety of patterns, 
French and English. 

DEANE’s—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary 
Utensils. 

DEANE’s—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, strong, 
and serviceable. 

DEANE’s—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 

DEANE’s—Gas Chandeliers, newly-designed patterns in 
Glass and Bronze: 3-light glass, 63s. 

DEANE’s—Harness, Saddles, and Horse-clothing manu- 
tactured on the premises, of the best material, 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List 
Gratis and Post Free. 


DEANE AND CO., LONDON BRIDGE. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 





CAUTION. CHANCERY SUIT. 


HLORODYNE. — VICE-CHANCELLOR 


SIR W. P. WOOD, on Jan. 11. It was clearly proved 
before the Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was the 
original Inventor and Discoverer of a remedy well known as 
CHLORODYNE. ; : 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned opie using any 
compound called by the same name, as the spurious com- 
pounds are totally deficient of the active principle, and fail to 
afford the curative effects of the original and genuine—viz., 
that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.” CHLORODYNE, which is so extensively used in 
nearly all the Hospitals at home and abroad, is unquestion- 
ably the most efficacious and trustworthy of any Medicine in 
use for Consumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asthma, 
Cramps, Spasm, Rheumatism, <c., and no house or home 
should be without it. Numerous Testimonials accompany 
each bottle. Sole Manufacturer, 


J.T. DAVENPORT, 
38, Great RusseL_t Street, BLoomspury, Lonpon, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 





r TT; 

REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homomo- 
pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession gene- 
rally, recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all 
beverages. When the doctrine of hommopathy was first 
introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no 
preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or accept- 
able to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in its 
crude state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little 
notice. J. EPPS, of London, Homceopathic Chymist, was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, 
and at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it 
receives in the process it passes through, as to be most accep- 

able to the delicate stomach. 





PPS’S COCOA is distinguished as an 
. invigorating and grateful breakfast beverage, possessing 
a most delicious aroma, Dr. Hassall, in his work, *' Adultera- 
tions of Food,” says :—“ Cocoa contains a great variety of 
important nutritive principles; every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the y,” Again—“As a 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea.”’ Directions—Two tea-spoonfuls of the powder in a 
breakfast cup, filled up with boiling water or milk, stirring 
meanwhile. curedtin tin-lined 4lb., 4lb., and 1b. packets, 
labelled, and sold at 1s. 6d. per Ib., by grocers, confectioners, 
and chemists. 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR 
LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. , 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
phorus nor sulphur ; are not poisonous; and, igniting only on 
the box, afford to life and property great protection 
accidental fires. 

Wuirecuapet Roap, Lonpon, E. 


Observe the Trade Mark—Awn ARK. 








RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS AND 
WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED BY 
CHURCH’S INDIA-RUBBER MATERIAL and ANTI- 
DRY-ROT CEMENT. 
WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus im- 
roved, will never make a rattling no or admit of 
Draught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c.; will last for Ten Years, and 
will open and shut with the greatest ease. Windows 2s. 
each, and doors 3s. 6d., material and workmanship included. 
Cheffoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c., thus reculated, will 
not admit of the intrusion of dust, smoke, blacks, &c. 


Letters addressed to Mr. Cuartes Cuvncna, No, 13, Circus 


Street, Bryanstone Square. 
A W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 
* PENCILS. 





PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALKS, 





LE AGENTS :—HEINT 
ae 9, Friday Street, 
155 


N & ROCHUSSEN, 
E.C, 








(SHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 

ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, Moperator Lamps in Bronze, olu, China, 
and Glass. STaTveTTes in Parian, Vases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 
Glasa, &. Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from 
£7. 158. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2, 
All Articles marked in tein 1 ee 

Ornamental Glass, Eng and Foreign, suitable for 
. Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly 


LONDON.—Suow Rooms, 45, Oxrorp Srreet W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Marcvscreny and Sow Rooms, Bro.p 


Established 1807, 
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30 JANUARY, 1864. = 


DENMAN, WINE 


MERCHANT, 


65, FENCHURCH STIREET, LONDON, E.C., 


DIRECTS ATTENTION TO THE NATURAL AND FULL-BODIED 


WINES OF GREECE AND HUNGARY. 








GREEK WINES 


SANTORIN. 

per doz. 
SANTORIN, a dry red wine, with Port wine flavour. . . . . . Q0g, 
THERA, a white wine, full of body, Madeiracharacter. . . . . . 20s. 

CORINTHE, a very stout, full-bodied wine, possessing a Champagne 
flavour . a . . . . . + o . . . . ° 24s . 
Srarkumne ditto. . . SS a ee 
CALLISTE, a very superior iinet titi wine. . Te ee aa 24s. 


ST. ELIE (or, ‘‘ Wine of Night’’), a delicious light ma wine, with Amontillado 
flavour and character ; incomparable at the price 245, and 285. 

AMBROSIA (or, ‘‘ Wine of yore Sp a most luscious white wine of high 
character and flavour. . . ° ° » 30s. 





ATHENS. 
per doz, 


MONT HYMET, Red, a full-bodied dry wine, resembling Claret, with the 16 
8. 


bouquet of Burgundy 
MONT HYMET, White, a light pure "dinner wine, ‘approaching Chablis in 


character, without acidity... . .e . ws me 
CYPRUS. 
FromtheCommandery . . . «a b> a. & ea 
SYRA. 
COMO, a Red Wine, resembling full-bodied and rich Port, an excellent wine . 28s. 
SMYRNA. 
BOUTZA, a full-bodied dry red wine - « 24s, 


but slightly bitter (from my rrh leaves 











Ditto  1851—soft, matured, with character’. 34s, 1112 .. 22 16 
Ditto 1847—rich, with greatbody . . $88. .. 1218 .. 25 65& 





LACBYMA CHRISTI, a luscious red wine, adapted for Communion use. . 42s, a ner pedal sine rane, and highly valued for its tonic properties. 24s. 
VISANTO, an exccedingly sweet and fine white wine; delicious for dessert . 488, Any of the above in pints 4s, per Two Dozen extra, 
HUNGARIAN WINES. 
WHITE WINES. RED WINES. 
Admirably adapted for Dinner, being light, pure, dry, and free from acidity, Possessing all the characteristics of the finer sorta of French Claret, and containing 
combined with the full, high aroma of the Rhine Wines. great body without acidity. 
per doz. per doz, 
CHABLIS . ° ° ° e ° . ° e ° ° ° e - 16s. SZEKSZARD . P ° ° . e . ° . ° e ° - 16s. 
VILLANY MUSCAT ° ° ° ° ° ° e ° ° ° e - - 20s, VISONTAERE . ° ° ° e e . e ° - « 20s. 
BADASCONYER . . +6 + + +© «© «© © «© « « « 246, ADLERBERGER OFNER, vessameeniie’d 65 Ow 1S ee 
PESTHER STEINBRUCH US ae et a! he ee a MENES, exceodingly stoutand full-bodied . . .« «»« « «+ «© « (288, 
SOMLAUER AUSLESE. AS Sa ae aa - « 28s, ERLAURE, high flavoured ditto ten a - « 28s, 
DIOSZEGER BAKATOR . . ° . ° . . . ° - + 30s, Any of the above in Pints i per + hes Dozen extra. 
Ditto Ditto AUSLESBE , .-.« »© «© «© + oo « SMs, 
rr wigleia WINES. 
eee he CaS G+ gh yp) ee 8 tlk lel ke MENESER AUSBRUCH . . 2 « « « 428, | Tokay bottles 
SZAMORODNY (dry Tokay) - « 428, TOKAY ditto . e e « 728. * containing 
Any of the above in Pints, 4s, ‘per Two Dozen om Ditto ditto (die Krone) e «© « «+ 968, 5 gills, 
9 
PORT. nee Ay poke SHERRY. a... 1 zations. so 
to 7 dozen, to loot aa at tol oe. 
Per doz. 2 & Per doz, 8. " 8. 
ae ee ee bo ; . “ 10 r SHERRY, ARRAGONESE. . . . . 18s. 5 16 .. 10 18 
e - .* mo gee : . 
. GENUINE ALTO-DOURO, stout and useful . 245, ... 7 16 1b 4 ee a "2 : . ov ; 
VINTAGE 1858—rich, full-flavoured, excellent a 8 hm US Ee ‘i 
for bottling or presentuse. . . .. 30s, .. 9 19 19 12 Dito ys 6 6 eo ee te Oe we OD. WB 
ome ly ee BR ws BR eee” 


Ditto . . . 


Ditto - 7 a . . . 7 e 38s, eee 12 18 eee 25 5 


#.* All Wines in Cask carriage free to any Railway 
Station in England. 








“GREEK LACRYMA CHRISTI” 


COMMUNION WINE. 


At 42s. per dozen, Samples of which will be forwarded on application. 





WINE REPORT AND DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES, POST FREE. 


CROSS CHEQUES, “BANK OF LONDON.” 


POST OFFICE ORDERS PAYABLE AT GENERAL POST OFFICE. 





JAMES L. DENMAN, 


WINE MERCHANT, 


AND SOLE ‘CONSIGNEE TO THE GREEK ARCHIPELAGO WINE COMPANY, 
65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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, No. 37, Bell Yard, Tenaplo Bar, in the Liberty, of 
orn the City of Westminster. Saturday, January 30, 1964, 
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